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This  was  a  very  important  period  in  the  development 
of  the  state,  and  in  the  building  of  Congregationalism 
within  our  "borders. 

Settlements  had  reached  the  Missouri  ,  and  now  v/ere 
stretching  themselves  along  the  I.Iirmesota  line,  and  out- 
posts had  been  planted  even  up  in  the  Sioux  county. 
Churches  were  being  organized  by  the  dozen  and  the  scores. 

There  was  a  great  demand  for  ministers,  and  a  great 
opportunity  for  them.    A  goodly  number  responded  to  the 
call  and  the  opportunity. 

As  ne  shall  see ,  some  of  our  mighty  men  of  valor  and 
influence  came  to  us  in  this  half  decade. 
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FIFTH  VOLUME . 

First  Sketch: 

ROBERT  HUNTER. 

The  first  paragraphs  of  this  sketch  are  wanting.  In- 
deed a  good  many  paragraphs  are  lacking,  and  the  sketch 
is  only  a  fragment. 

Mr.  Hunter's  first  appearance  is  at  Clay.  According 
to  the  record  furnished  "by  Julius  A.  Reed,  he  began  at  Clay 
January  1,  1855.    He  had  no  commission  for  this  field,  for 
the  church  was  self-supporting;  so  of  course  there  were  no 
reports  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Mr,  Hunter's  pastorate  here  covered  a  period  of  six 
years. 

February  1,  1861,  he  began  at  Columbus  City  with  its 
various  out-stations.    Here  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  here  also  he  was  for  six  years, 
but  not  one  of  his  quarterly  reports  was  published  in  the 
Home  Missionary. 

From  Columbus  City,  April  20,  1867,  he  went  to  Nevin- 
ville,  and  was  there  in  Home  Missionary  service  until  the 
day  of  his  death  in  March  of  1872.    It  seems  strange,  but  in 
this  field,  also  none  of  his  reports  were  published  in  the 
Home  Missionary. 

However,  one  of  the  incidents  of  this  pastorate  is  pre- 
served.    This  incident  is  recorded  in  Congregational  Iowa  in 
the  March  issue  of  1884.     It  is  again  recorded  with  slight 
variations  in  the  issue  of  September  1888,  as  a  part  of  N.H. 
~.ittlesey's  dedicatory  sermon  at  Creston  in  September  of 

1888.     In  his  sermon,  Mr.  Whittlesay  says: 
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"Saturday  morning,  late  in  November,  1869  at  the  hour 
of  sunrise,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churoh  at  ITevinville,  called  his  wife  to  the  door  to 
look  through  his  field- glass  twelve  miles  away  over  the 
prairie,  at  a  little  cluster  of  tents  perched  upon  the  ho- 
rizon.   Said  he  "They  are  staking  out  a  new  town  over  there, 
and  as  the  Methodist  minister  preaches  here  tomorrow,  I  will 
ride  over  there  and  try  to  stick  a  stake  for  Christ." 

So  in  the  afternoon  he  rode  over,  slept  on  the  counter 
of  Mr.  Cresswell's  store,  now  a  dwelling  house,  Ho.  202, 
Bast  Union  street,  and  next  morning  held  a  service  there. 
In  the  middle  of  his  sermon  a  number  of  carpenters  who  were 
shingling  the  first  hotel,  were  driven  in  by  a  snow  squall. 

•Then  they  had  found  comfortable  places  he  said:  "Since 
the  Lord  has  driven  you  in  where  you  must  hear  his  word  in 
order  to  be  comfortable,  I  will  begin  my  sermon  over  again." 
And  so  he  did;  and  thus  he  preadhed  the  first  sermon  in 
Creston,  and  drove  the  first  stake  for  the  church  for  Christ." 

There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly.    The  Home  Missionary  makes  no 
mention  of  his  death,  except  in  putting  his  name  in  the  list 
of  missionaries  who  died  in  1872,  but  with  no  word  of  com- 
ment on  the  life  of  Mr.  Hunter.    In  the  State  Minutes  he  is 
included  with  Mr.  Guernsey  and  Mr.  Jojm  Whit*  in  an  obituary 
notice,  which  is  as  follows: 

"It  has  also  pleased  the  Master  to  take  to  Himself  two 
brethren  of  exemplary  consecration  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  and  saving  souls, — the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  and 
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the  Rev,  John  White, — each  of  them  missionaries  for  years 
of  the  A.H.M.S.  and  the  latter  also  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  1.1. A.  in  Africa. 

As  earnest  and  good  men,  sparing  not  themselves  for 
Christ's  sake  and  for  his  Body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church, 
they  have  won  a  cherishing  and  imperishable  remembrance 
from  ns,  and  from  all  Christians  who  knew  how  they  loved 
the  Lord  and  His  work;  how  blamelessly  and  faithfully  they 
lived  as  His  servants;  how  precious  a  testimony  they  have 
left  of  his  grace. 

This  General  Association  places  on  record  the  love  we 
bore  this  honored  missionary  superintendent,  and  these 
dear  missionaries,  the  tender  and  sorrowful  sympathy  we 
feel  for  those  deeply  bereaved  by  their  departure,  and  the 
joyful  hope  we  have  of  reunion  with  them  when  our  work 
is  done." 
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Second  Sketch: 

THOMAS  Iff,  SKIMEH. 

Thomas  ST.  Skinner,  son  of  Ashbell  and  Louise  Skinner, 
who  were  natives  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  born  at 
Stockholm,  Hew  York,  March  5,  1819.    He  attended  school  at 
Potsdam,  New  York,  and  Jerico,  Vermont.    On  account  of  ill 
health  he  could  not  take  a  full  College  and  Seminary  Course. 
He  came  out  to  Iowa  in  1855,  and  was  licensed  "by  the  Daven- 
port Association  Hay  11th  of  this  year;  and  the  same  year, 
July  22nd  he  was  ordained  by  council  at  Marion,  Albert  Man- 
son  preaching  the  ordination  sermon. 

However  he  had  begun  his  work  as  a  minister  before  li- 
censure or  ordination. 

Prom  January  1,  1855  to  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
without  aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  almost 
without  pay  from  the  field,  he  labored  at  Toledo,  Indian 
Town  (Montour),  and  Lafayette.    During  this  time  he  made  a 
missionary  tour  to  Webster  City,  the  record  of  which  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  church  as  follows:     "The  Web- 
ster City  Congregational  church  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Thomas  N.  Skinner  of  Toledo,  Iowa."    His  first  commission 
was  dated  September  1,  1855,  and  was  for  Ft.  Dodge,  Wash- 
ington, and  Homer.    He  Tras  the  first  pastor  of  the  Ft.  Dodge 
church.    He  was  in  this  field  for  only  one  year,  and  then 
was  ready  for  some  new  place.     In  1856,  Aug.  15th,  he  was 
commissioned  for  Webster  City  and  Clear  Lake  (a  little 
country  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Webster  City.)     "At  the 
close  of  one  year's  services",  says  the  records  of  the 
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Webster  City  church,  "Rev.  Skinner  declined  further  labors 
on  account  of  ill  health'';  but  the  record  continues,  "Dur- 
ing the  year  1857  there  was  no  regular  preaching,  nor  until 
January  15,  1858,  when  Mr.  Skinner  was  invited  to  preach 
as  he  thot  duty  called  on  every  other  Sabbath." 

April  15,  1860  he  was  commissioned  for  Forestville 
with  three  outstations. 

Forestville  is  the  early  name  for  Forest  City. 

May  1st,  1862  he  was  commissioned  for  "New  Hampton, 
Forth  Washington,  Chickasaw,  and  Forest  City."    There  is 
a  record  that  on  his  field  that  year  he  raised  $156  for 
"soliiers  and  contrabands".    Of  the  pastorate  of  I.lr.  Skin- 
ner, Captain  Powers  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  church,  says: 

"While  he  was  pastor  he  only  preached  every  alternate 
Sabbath  at  ITew  Hampton,  preaching  at  Fayette  one  half  of  the 
time.     In  the  spring  of  1863  he  commenced  to  agitate  the 
building  of  a  House  of  Worship,  and  being  reinforced  by  the 
return  from  the  army  of  a  number  of  members,  the  work  was 
begun,  and  with  untiring  zeal  he  worked  early  and  late  to 
accomplish  the  end.    Preaching  twice  every  Sabbath,  riding 
forty  miles  every  week  between  his  charges,  he  always  worked 
from  one  to  three  days  on  the  church  building  each  week,  and 
was  a  type  of  true  Western  energy,  and  he  gave  jj>50  out  of 
his  limited  salary,  besides  his  labor. 

During  his  pastorate  there  was  added  to  the  church  three 
by  letter  and  two  by  profession.    The  church  was  aided  in 
his  support  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society.    During  the  term 
of  his  pastorate  he  preached  in  the  lower  story  of  the  school 
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house --being  now  the  residence  of  H.  L.  Fitch--and  as  the 
church  was  not  dedicated  before  he  left — it  not  being  seated- 
he  never  preached  in  it  until  his  return  on  a  visit,  when  he 
occupied  the  pulpit.    Thus  one  soweth  and  another  reapeth." 

There  is  also  another  reference  to  brother  Skinner&s 
pastorate  at  New  Hampton  found  in  the  Iowa  Hews  Letter  of 
June  1862.    The  reference  is  as  follows:     "Rev.  Thomas  N. 
Skinner  has  concluded  his  labors  at  Porestville ,  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  labor  at  New  Hampton,  the  county 
seat  of  Chickasaw  county,  and  other  points  in  the  vicinity. 
The  church  at  I'ew  Hampton,  was  organized  several  years  ago, 
but  has  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  stated  ministry. 
A  neighboring  minister,  endorsing  an  application  to  the 
H.LI.S. ,  for  aid  in  brother  Skinner's  support,  says:  'The 
circuit  of  the  field  is  probably  not  less  than  forty  miles 
over  the  interminable  sloughs  of  the  ^apsy,  which  have  forks 
in  charming  style  for  beavers,  but  not  for  human  travelers. 
The  people  have  raised  on  subscription  §225.     I  consider  that 
for  a  beginning  they  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  should  be 
encouraged.      They  have  long  waited  their  turn.    Their  number 
has  increased  without  any  ministry,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  field  which  produces  a  volunteer  crop  ought  to  be  tried 
with  a  plow. 1 " 

In  1863  l.Ir.  Skinner  was  commissioned  for  New  Hampton, 
Fayette,  Lima,  Test  Union,  and  Sden.     In  1864  the  commis- 
sion was  for  Bethel,  layette  and  Lima.    Mr.  Skinner  had  be- 
come tired  of  wading  and  fording  the  Tapsy,  and  had  retired 
to  the  northern  and  of  his  field.    Prom  this  field  in 
December  of  1864  Mr.  Skinner  reports  as  follows: 
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"Last  May  we  received  five  members  into  this  church,  by- 
profession.    A  mother  of  t7ro  of  these  new  members,  aged 
sixty  years,  hesitated.     She  was  taken  sick,  the  next  day 
after  our  communion  season-*-which  was  a  precious  one.  I 
visited  her,  from  time  to  time,  and  we  all  supposed  that  she 
was  recovering.    After  two  weeks  of  sickness,  she  sent  for 
me,  one  morning,  before  light.     I  went,  and  found  her  anxie- 
ty to  be,  to  be  baptized  and  united  to  Christ's  church  on 
earth.    Hers  was  a  trembling  hope,  just  emerging  from  dark- 
ness to  light.    We  went  to  her  sick  room  at  ten  a.m.,  bap- 
tized her,  and  gave  her  the  hand  of  fellowship;  a  load  passed 
from  her  mind,  and  rejoicing  in  God,  she  went  down  to  the 
grave,  wishing  and  willing  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and 
present  with  the  Lord. 

Another  incident  may  be  interesting  to  you.    Our  brother 
Rogers,  from  Orleans  county,  Yt.,  emigrated  to  Eden,  nine 
years  since,  with  a  large  family.    The  hard  times  of  those 
first  two  years,  somewhat  embarrassed  them;  bu  t  they  have 
kept  along,  especially  in  serving  Christ.    There  was  no  church 
near  them,  till  last  year.     They  have  maintained  the  family 
altar,  and'  though  unable  to  unite  with  any  other  christian 
body  around  them,  have  always  been  attendants  at  meetings. 
He  sent  three  sons  and  one  son-in-law  to  the  army.    The  son- 
in-law  died,  last  year;  one  son  came  home  blind;  one  was 
dismissed  sick,  and  one  is  now  in  hospr'tal. 

last  January,  Mr.  Rogers  was  taken    sick.     I  visited 
him,  found  him  living  near  to  Christ.    He  said  that  he  should 
not  recover,  though  all  thought  that  he  would.    He  recovered 
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so  as  to  remove  about  two  miles,  in  March.    I  visited  him  in 
May,  found  that  he  had  relapsed  but  was  again  better.  Ee 
wanted  to  meet  the  church  around  the  Lord's  table;  and  he 
appointed  the  meeting,  thinking  that  he  would,  by  that  time, 
be  well.    But  when  the  time  came  to  he  could  not  speak.  He 
went  to  the  school  house  near  by,  to  hold  a  meeting,  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  but  he  was  not  there.    On  Sabbath  morning, 
he  could  not  speak;  and  again  we  went  to  the  school  house  and 
had  a  sweet  season  around  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  dismissed.    He  revived,  and  wanted  us  to  come  to  his 
room,  saying,  "I  have  prayed  for  this  and  cannot  be  denied. 
I  want  once  more  to  drink  the  cup,  before  I  drink  it  new  in 
my  Father's  kingdom."    We  went,  and  God  was  there.    Our  bro- 
ther was  able  to  take  the  bread  and  eat,  and  to  take  the  cup 
and  drink,  although  before  this,  his  hands  were  cold  and 
palsied.    Now,  said  he,  I  can  depart.     I  want  you  to  sing  me 
into  heaven.     In  a  few  minutes  more,  he  was  speechless, 
but  heaven  was  in  his  eye,  and  children  and  friends,  in  tears 
did  sing  him  into  heaven.     The  scoffers  had  laughed  at  his 
desire  to  partake  of  the  sacred  elements,  and  said,  that  "he 
could  not  live  through  it;  it  was  all  folly;"  and  we  our- 
selves trembled  for  him.    But  he  did  live,  and  said,  "now  I 
am  rich  and  ready  to  go."    They  were  confounded,  and  we 
were  comforted." 

The  Home  Missionary  record  is  that  he  resigned  from  this 
field  August  13,  1865,  but  Julius  A.  Reed  says,  "he  was 
pastor  here  for  two  years."    He  probably  resided  on  the 
field  for  awhile  without  charge. 
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His  next  field  was  Brighton,  with  four  outstations.  He 
"began  there  February  i,  1867.    The  commission  in  1868  was 
for  Brighton  and  Jefferson,  and  a  side  note  record  is,  "leaves 
at  the  close  of  his  commission."    That  would  be  February  '69. 
In  February  of  '69  we  find  him  out  in  Nebraska,  located  at 
Milford,  but  preaching  also  at  Seward,  Camden,  Beaver  and 
Walnut.    In  the  miscellaneous  items  published  in  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary in  August  of  1869  is  the  following: 

"Rev.  T.  N.  Skinner  entered  upon  his  labors  in  this  place 
early  in  the  spring  of  this  year.    Milford  is  on  the  Big 
Blue,  seventy  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  in  a 
region  but  recently  settled.    He  has  already  a  church  of 
about  twenty-five  members,  and  the  means  have  been  provided 
to  erect  a  church  edifice." 

In  1870  he  was  commissioned  again  for  Hilford,  but  the 
record  says  also,  "Labors  part  of  the  time  at  Crete."  So 
brother  Skinner  did  the  prelimanary  work  for  the  organizing 
of  this  now  great  church  at  Crete. 

He  was  re-commissioned  for  this  field  in  1871. 

March  10,  1872  we  find  him  in  a  new  field,  commissioned 
for  "Exeter,  Dorchester  and  vicinity."    One  of  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Skinner,  who  now  resides  in  Grinnell,  informs  me  that 
when  his  father  went  to  Nebraska  he  took  up  a  homestead  at 
Milford,  and  this  was  the  home  of  the  family  during  the 
years  when  Mir.  Skinner  was  preaching  at  Exeter,  Dorchester, 
etc.    The  commission  was  renewed  for  1873,  but  the  record  is 
that  he  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year.     That  would  be  in 
March  of  '74. 
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A  communication  from  Mrs.  Skinner,  now  head  nurse  in 
the  Eome  of  the  Aged,  Des  Moines,  dated  September  14,  1912, 
gives  a  little  additional  information  respecting  Mr.  Skinner. 
She  writes: 

"Yours  of  the  eleventh  received,  and  contents  noted. 
I  can  give  you  an  account  of  LIr.  Skinner's  work  after  we 
were  married.    We  were  married  in  the  year  of  1877 — March 
16--in  Seward  county,  Nebraska.    Mr.  Skinner's  former  wife, 
I  believe  passed  away  six  years  prior  to  our  marriage.  His 
home  then  was  in  I.Iilford,  Nebraska.    My  husband  never  gave  up 
preaching  until  1883  when  his  health  failed  him.    For  five 
years,  he  was  a  great  sufferer  and  died  March  16,  1888,  in 
the  town  of  Utica,  Nebraska,  and  was  buried  there.  His 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  earnest  work  for  the  Master." 
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Third  Sketch: 

ELIJAH  P.  SMITH. 

Elijah  Payson  Smith,  son  of  Sylvester  and  Lueretia 
(Woodworth)  Smith,  was  horn  in  LIa_dison,  Lake  County,  Ohio, 
January  29,  1825. 

His  parents  came  to  Ohio  from  Massachus setts ,  and  they 
were  typical  New  England  Puritans.    Mr.  Smith  was  what  father 
Turner  would  call  "a  Yankee  of  the  second  edition."    He  was 
the  seventh  of  nine  children.    His  christian  experience 
began  in  his  boyhood. 

In  1843,  while  Iowa  was  still  a  territory,  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  Henry  County,  the  family  settleing  on  a  farm 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Lit.  Pleasant.    This  was  the 
family  residence  for  fifty  seven  years. 

Elijah  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Iowa. 
The  first  winter  in  Iowa  he  taught  a  school  in  a  log  school 
house  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  and  he  continued 
to  teach  for  several  successive  winters. 

At  intervals  he  attended  the  Howe's  Academy  at  Mt*  Plea- 
sant; and  for  a  short  time  he  attended  the  Dr.  Nelson's 
Institute  at  Quinoy,  Illinois. 

In  May  1854 ,  at  the  age  of  twenty  nine ,  the  school  tea- 
cher began  to  develop  into  a  preacher. 

At  this  time  he    read  a  paper  before  the  Denmark  Asso- 
ciation, and  applied  for  licence  to  preadh,  which  was  granted. 
In  November  of  1854,  he  began  a  pastorate  of  fourteen  years 
at  Tayne,  his  own  home  church. 

Mr.  Reed  says,  "He  began  in  ^Tayne,  January  1,  1855".  Ee 
bagan  before  that.    He  began  in  November  of  1854.  3ut 
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January  1,  1855  was  the  date  of  his  commission  from  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  Mr.  Reed  reckoned 
that  as  the  beginning  at  Wayne. 

January  3rd  of  this  year  1855  he  was  ordained,  father 
Turner  preaching  the  sermon.    TThile  pastor  at  Wayne  he  had 
of  course  various  outstations.    The  first  commission  was  for 
Wayne  and  Trenton;  the  second  was  for  Wayne  and  Jefferson. 
Several  of  the  commissions  read:     "Wayne,  Bethel  and  Jef- 
ferson."   In  1866  the  field  was  Wayne  and  Crawf ordsville. 

During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  pastorate  at  Wayne 
and  vicinity,  there  were  four  of  his  reports  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  published.    The  first  in  March  of  1861 
is  as  follows: 

"The  boys  in  our  Sabbath  school  raised  an  acre  of  corn 
last  year,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds,  $6.66,  to  Mission 
schools,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board.    A  member  of 
our  church  gave  them  the  use  of  the  ground,  and  bought  the 
corn,  paying  something  more  than  the  market  price,  to  en- 
courage the  boys  in  this  noble  work.    One  lad,  who  could  not 
join  in  this  enterprise,  is  to  have  $2  worth  of  corn  from 
his  father's  field,  to  add  to  this  contribution,  making  the 
whole  amount  about  $9,  raised  in  this  way,  for  missions,  by 
four  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.    They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.    Some  two  months  ago  a  member  of  the 
church  told  the  Sunday  school  that  he  would  give  to  each  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  two  older  classes,  a  neat  copy  of 
the  Uew  Testament,  if  they  would  corrjnit  to  memory  the  12th 
chapter  of  Romans  and  the  13th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians, 
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by  the  first  of  October;  and  a  copy  of  the  lew  England 
Primer  to  each  in  the  infant  class  who  would  learn  the  23rd 
and  24th  Psalms.    This  proposition  awakened  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  the  children  went  to  work  with  a  will.     On  the 
second  Sunday  in  October  last,  the  day  of  our  communion,  the 
prizes  were  awarded.    'Tine  copies  of  the  Testament  and  nine 
copies  of  the  Primer  were  taken.    Our  Sabbath  school,  though 
small,  has  been  exceedingly  interesting.    The  children  have 
been  given  the  superintendent  a  fine  copy  of  the  Psalms.  It 
took  him  by  surprise.    He  has  filled  the  place,  with  great 
acceptance,  for  three  years. 

Our  weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference  are  well 
attended,  and  the  interest  in  them  continues  unabated.  Some 
months  ago,  a  miller  in  a  neighboring  village,  commenced  pre- 
parations to  put  up  a  distillery,  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  it  would  afford  a  constant  market  for 
their  surplus  corn  at  a  remunerative  price--that  his  whiskey 
would  not  be  retailed  for  drink  at  home,  but  would  be  sent 
to  St.  Louis  to  be  rectified.    Our  People,  however,  have 
been  accustomed  to  think;  and  reasonably  concluded  that  the 
manufacture  of  whiskey  could  not  be  profitable,  unless  some- 
body should  buy  it  to  drink;  and  that  the  increase  of  drunk- 
enness, crime,  and  misery  would  poorly  repay  them  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  price  of  corn.    They  assured  the  miller  that 
he  could  not  have  their  corn  fur  such  a  purpose,  that  they 
could  not  patronize  his  flouring  mill  if  he  persisted  in 
this  thing,  and  that  they  should  feel  obliged  to  use  their 
influence  against  his  whole  operation.    While  the  matter 
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was  in  suspense,  I  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject  from 
Habakkuk  2:15:     "^oe  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbor  drink, 
and  that  putteth  thy  bottle  to  him  and  makest  him  drunken 
also,  that  thou  mayest  look  on  their  nakedness."    I  present- 
ed the  subject  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible,  and  fas- 
tened it  with  well  attested  facts.     This  served  to  streng- 
then the  people  in  their  opposition  to  a  distillery.  ?rom 
all  that  I  can  learn,  I  suppose  the  enterprise  has  been 
abandoned.     Gospel  truth,  faithfully  brought  to  bear,  does 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 
I  am  encouraged  to  labor  on,  knowing  that  our  labor  shall 
not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.    Tie  have  passed  through  trials 
and  discouragements,  this  season,  but,  notwithstanding  all 
these  things,  the  Lord  has  blessed  us  in  spiritual  things, 
and  I  rejoice  to  be  permitted  to  labor  in  the  Lord*s  vine- 
yard.    Our  fare  is  humble,  but  our  home  is  a  happy  one;  for 
we  feel  that  the  God  of  Abraham  doth  make  our  habitation 
the  place  of  his  abode.    By  the  generosity  of  your  Society, 
he  has  kept  us  from  embarrassment.    ?fe  feel  grateful  to 
the  Eome  ilissicnary  Society;  and  hope  some  day  to  return 
into  its  Treasury  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  we  now 
draw  out . " 

In  his  second  report  I.lr.  Smith  speaks  particularly  of 
his  Jefferson  church,  as  follows: 

"The  church  in  Jefferson  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Jesse  Cook,  aged  sixty  five  years.    ?or  more 
than  twenty  years  he  ^.?as  sorely  afflicted  with  inflammatory 
rheumatism;  and  for  about  eight  years,  was  confined  to  his 
chair,  being  unable  to  walk  or  even  stand  upon  his  feet. 
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These  years  of  most  intense  physical  suffering,  were  years 

of  christian  triumph.     I  loved  to  visit  this  suffering 

brother  in  Christ  and  learn  his  patient,  uncomplaining 

spirit,  lessons  of  profit.    Speaking,  at  one  time,  of  his 

protracted  and  unusual  sufferings,  he  said,  he  was  a  wonder 

to  himself  and  that  he  could  not  fathom  the  mystery  of  his 

strange  experience.    He  then  with  peculiar  emphasis  and 

evident  satisfaction,  repeated  the  words  of  the  Apostle: 

"For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferrings  of  this  present  time  are 

not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to  be  revealed  in 

us."    It  sometimes  seemed  to  me,  that  it  was  peculiarly 

his  work,  patiently  to  suffer  the  will  of  God  and  exhibit 

the  triumphs  of  grace  under  disappointed  expectations  and 

unusually  severe  and  protracted  bodily  sufferings,  ^en- 

ever  it  was  possible,  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  God, 

to  sit  in  the  gate  of  heaven  and  join  in  the  public  work- 

sMp  of  Him  in  whom  his  soul  delighted.    Fot  long  before  his 

death,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  preach  a  funeral 

discourse  over  his  remains.    His  funeral  was  a  solemn  and 

impressive  occasion.    The  afflicted  widow  told  me,  that  his 

last  words  audible  to  her  were:     "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 

spirit."    It  was  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  minister  to 

this  friend  of  Christ  in  the  last  years  and  hours  of  life. 

"God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best;  his  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean,  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

And  whether  the  waiting  at  some  post  or  irksome,  passive 

duty  or  on  a  bed  of  pain,  is  all  the  same  in  our  great 
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Taskmaster ' s  eye.    The  greatest  service  is  often  rendered 
by  those  who  know  not  that  they  render  any.    This  sick  man 
witnessed  for  Christ.    The  Apostles  did  no  more  than  wit- 
ness for  Christ." 

In  his  third  report  from  Wayne,  Mr.  Smith  tells  of  re- 
ligious interest,  and  the  death  of  his  father,  Deacon  Syl- 
vester Smith.    ?fe  are  glad  to  have  this  record  of  this 
venerable  lay-patriarch  of  Iowa.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  four  weeks,  the  weather  has  "been  ex- 
tremely cold  and  stormy.    An  unusual  depth  of  snow  is  lying 
on  the  ground;  and  when  a  stiff,  cold  wind  blows  across 
these  vast  prairies,  driving  the  snow  fiercely,  filling  the 
air,  piling  it  up  in  huge  drifts,  it  gives  us  an  idea  of 
severe  weather,  which  people  in  timbered  countries  know  but 
little  about.    Our  roads  are  badly  blockaded  with  immense 
snow  blanks  and  considerable  labor  is  necessary,  to  make 
them  passable.    The  last  day  of  December,  was  the  most  se- 
vere and  blustering  day,  I  ever  experienced.     The  morning  of 
January  1st  was  intensely  cold;  the  temperature  was  twenty 
eight  degrees  below  zero.    Notwithstanding  the  storms,  I 
have  filled  my  appointments  with  ay  customary  regularity. 

I  have  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  TCayne  lasting  three 
weeks, — had  preaching  every  evening  and  occasionally  during 
the  day.    The  first  two  weeks,  Rev.  A.  L.  Leonard  assisted 
me;  and  the  last  week,  Rev.  J.  C.  Cooper.    Gospel  truth  was 
most  faithfully  and  perseveringly  presented.    These  meetings 
have  resulted  in  a  precious  blessing  to  the  church.  All 
seem  to  have  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  quickening  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  views  of  christian 
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duty  and  obligation  are  manifestly  enlarged.    The  few  im- 
penitent adults  within  our  reaoh  were  quite  generally  awak- 
ened and  some,  we  confidently  trust,  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life.    There  will  be  a  small  accession  to  our  member- 
ship as  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  protracted 
effort,  and,  I  think  that  fruit  will  appear,  even  many  days 
hence.    The  weather,  during  our  meeting,  was  quite  unfavor- 
able.   Hence,  some  of  our  congreagtion  were  considerably 
interrupted  in  their  attendance. 

Another  event  occurred,  which  somewhat,  and  necessarily, 
diverted  attention  and  filled  our  hearts  with  sadness.  The 
oldest  member  of  our  church, — Dea.  Sylvester  Smith,  my  own 
venerable  father, — was  taken  violently  ill,  the  very  day 
our  meeting  commenced,  December  8th,  and  all  efforts  for  his 
recovery  proved  unavailing.    He  lingered  till  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  when  he  calmly  fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  that 
loving  Savior  in  whose  service  he  had  long  found  sweet  em- 
ploy.   He  evidently  enjoyed  his  reason  till  the  last  houx  of 
life ,  and  realized  his  near  approach  to  the  solemnities  of 
the  eternal^  world.    He  viewed  his  approaching  end,  with  calm 
composure,  and  felt  that  Christ  had  come  to  take  him  to  him- 
self,  to  behold  his  glory  and  to  enjoy  him  and  the  society 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  forever. 

This  venerable  and  worthy  man  of  God,  was  born  in  Bel- 
chertown,  Llass.,  May  25th,  1787,  and  died  in  tfayne,  Iowa, 
Dec.  21st,  1863  ,  aged  76  years  and  7  months.    At  eight  year 
of  age,  he  began  to  pray  in  secret;  and  he  did  not  cease  to 
offer  the  morning  sacrifice  and  the  evening  offering,  till 
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his  prayer  was  turned  to  praise ,  amid  the  blood  washed 
throng  around  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.    With  the  wife 
of  his  youth  he  lived  in  christian  fellowship,  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century.    She  lives  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  long 
tried  and  most  devoted  companion.    Their  path  was,  compara- 
tively, a  rough  one;  as,  for  the  greater  part,  it  was  in  a 
comparatively  new  country.     Of  their  nine  children,  two  died 
inearly  infancy,  and  one  just  as  she  was  entering  upon  wo- 
manhood.   Her  life  was  early  devoted  to  Christ,  and  after  a 
few  years  o::  gentle,  steadfast,  and  earnest  love  to  her 
redeemer  and  his  cause ,  her  angel  spirit  left  us  for  a  home 
in  heaven.     In  the  midst  of  his  six  sons  and  their  families, 
our  departed  father  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
social  sympathy  and  in  christian  fellowship  and  communion. 
He  was  meek  and  remarkably  unassuming  and  even,  in  his 
christian  experience.    Removing  to  Iowa  in  1841,  he  promptly 
stepped  forward  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Crawf ordsville ;  and  when  the  growing  community  in 
which  he  lived  seemed  to  require  the  formation  of  a  church, 
he  entered  into  its  organization  and  continued  an  unwavering 
friend  and  strong  pillar,  till  he  was  called  to  the  church 
above.    Eis  plaoe  in  the  sanctuary  was  nev^r  vacant,  except 
When  he  was  unable  to  fill  it.    His  regular  attendance  on 
the  weekly  meeting  for  prayer  was  refreshing  and  inspiring 
to  pastor  and  people;  and  his  words,  though  few,  were  al- 
ways suggestive  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  heavenly  fel- 
lowship.   We  miss  his  familiar  face,  his  venerable  form, 
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and  his  words  of  candid,  wise,  and  affectionate  counsel. 
Farewell,  beloved  parent  I    Your  children,  the  church,  and 
all  who  knew  your  meek  and  quiet  christian  life,  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed." 
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His  fourth  report  comes  in  June  of  1866,  after  he  had 
taken  up  Crawf ordsville ,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Early  in  January  we  held  a  series  of  extra  meetings 
in  ^ayne.    The  ohurch  cooperated  most  heartily,  and  the 
divine  presence  was  manifest.    About  twenty,  all  young  peo- 
ple, professed  conversion,  and  so  far  they  all  give  credible 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.    Most  of  these  converts  were 
from  the  Sabbath  school.    Nineteen  of  them  united  with  us 
at  our  communion,  on  the  first  Sabbath'    in  February.    At  our 
communion  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  April,  ten  persons  were 
received  to  covenant  fellowship  from  other  churches.  Of 
this  number  eight  were  heads  of  families. 

I  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  Crawf ordsville ,  during  the 
winter,  and  the  Lord  graciously  visited  us  with  the  out 
pouring  of  his  Spirit,  Christians  were  revived  and  some  souls 
were  converted  to  Christ.    Eleven  united  with  us  at  our  last 
communion.    Both  churches  sustain  a  loss  this  spring  by 
emigration.     This  operates  against  us,  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  feel  encouraged." 

Mr.  Smith  resigned  his  TTayne  and  Crawf  ordsville  field 
October  31,  1868,  at  which  time  he  was  called  to  Danville — 
the  church  which  Heuben  Gaylord  served  for  seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Gaylord  was  a  clerk  of  the  Davenport  Association 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1843  to  the  time  of  his 
departure  to  Nebraska  in  1855.    Mr.  Smith  was  his  successor, 
and  filled  the  office  faithfully  and  fully  for  24  years. 

He  had  no  commission  for  Danville.    It  was  a  self-sup- 
porting field.    The  church  had  been  brot  to  self  support  by 
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Mr.  Gaylord,  and  had  up  to  this  time  stood  steadfast  in 
its  liberty  as  an  independent  church. 

After  a  fruitful  and  happy  pastorate  of  ten  years  at 
Danville,  Mr.  Smith  resigned,  and  in  the  fall  of  1877  "began 
an  eight  years  pastorate  at  Wilton,  a  part  of  the  time  sup- 
plying also  at  Durant. 

The  field  at  first  was  self  supporting,  tho  "both  churches 
were  declining.    One  year,  however,  November  '81-' 82,  he  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  but  in  thsese 
years  of  service  at  Hilton  and  Durant  there  was  no  Home  Mis- 
sionary report . 

In  1886,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  Mr.  Smith  began  to  retire, 
and  for  a  year  resided  at  Iowa  City.    A  part  of  the  time, 
however,  of  this  year,  he  supplied  the  Iowa  City  church. 

Then  he  retired  a  little  more,  and  moved  to  Mt.  Pleasant; 
but  from  here  he  supplied  the  churches  of  Wayne  and  Hickory 
Grove  for  five  years.    Then  he  retired  indeed,  preaching  only 
occasionally  here  and  there  as  he  had  opportunity.     In  1891 
Mr.  Smith  gave  a  short  autobiographical  review  of  his  life. 
This  was  in  answer  to  a  communication  from  Secretary  Dou- 
glass.   His  reply,  published  in  Congregational  Iowa, 
November  '91,  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  brother  Douglass:    Yours  of  the  27th  at  hand, 
kindly  inquiring  about  my  ministry  at  Wayne  and  the  Grove. 

My  ministry  at  Wayne  began  with  the  organization  of  the 
church  in  the  autumn  of  1854  and  continued  until  the  autumn 
of  1868,  nine  years.     In  1856  the  house  of  worship  was  built. 
The  church  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity;  increased 
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in  membership  and  in  development  of  christian  character 
on  the  part  of  its  members.    Christian  parents  gave  their 
infant  children  to  God  in  the  covenant  of  baptism,  and  the 
Sunday  School  was  largely  attended  in  allthose  years  and  was 
in  the  best  sense  a  nursery  of  the  church,  and  from  which 
precious  fruits  has  been  gathered  and  is  still  abounding 
more  and  more.    During  those  years  I  preached  in  Wayne 
every  Sunday  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  in 
other  convenient  localities. 

Prom  1868  I  spent  nine  years  as  pastor  at  Danville 
during  which  time  one  hundred  members  were  added  to  that 
church.    After  eight  years  at  Wilton  and  Durant  I  accepted 
an  invitation  to  return  to  the  work  in  Wayne.    For  past 
five  years  I  have  supplied  that  church  and  Hickory  Grove. 
In  these  five  years  nearly  50  members  have  been  added  at 
Wayne  and  25  or  30  at  the  Grove.    The  Wayne  S.  S.  is  one  of 
the  best  and  an  Endeavor  Society  is  a  power  for  good.  Our 
benevolent  societies  have  been  regularly  remembered  and  the 
contributions  generous.    The  ladies  have  a  prosperous  society 
the  Missionary  Union.    These  churches  are  dear  to  my  heart, 
and  their  uninterrupted  prosperity  will  be  my  highest  joy. 

Yours  cordially,    E.P.Smith.  " 

Mr.  Smith  was  three  times  married,  first  March  20, 
1850  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  (Walker )Haynes; 
who  died  September  24,  1825;  second,  September  20,  1876  to 
Adelaide  A. ,  daughter  of  Caleb  Wilson  and  Elmena  Lucetta 
(Lowell)  Kimball  of  Baldwinville ,  Massachussetts ,  who  died 
June  23,  1889;  his  third  marriage  was  October  1890  to  Al- 
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zaida,  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  (TCells)  Preston  of  Straf- 
ford, Vermont,  who  survived  him.    Mr.  Smith  died  of  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  February  11,  1899,  aged  74  years  and 
twelve  days . 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  he  had  only  one  child, 
and  that  died  in  infancy.    However  he  was  permitted  to  have 
a  number  of  children  in  his  home. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Smith  began  in  1870.     I  met 
him  frequently  at  state  Associations.    He  always  impressed 
me  as  being  an  ideal  minister  of  the  Gospel — quiet,  modest, 
unassuming,  sincere,  devout,  consecrated,  self-sacrificing, 
strong  in  his  convictions,  uncompromising  in  his  loyalty, 
truth  and  duty,  clear,  plain,  direst  and  practical  in  his 
preaching,  a  son  of  God  and  a  brother  of  man. 

A  brother  minister  testifies. 

"As  preacher  and  pastor  no  man  could  be  more  conscien- 
tious or  more  fully  devoted  to  his  work.    He  loved  study 
and  kept  abreast  with  advancing  knowledge  and  improved  met- 
hods of  Christian  Endeavor.    He  lived  in  fellowship  with  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  sought  the  things  that  mice 
for  peace  with  other  denominations.    Firm  in  faith,  and 
possessed  of  strength  of  character  blended  with  tenderness 
and  warmth  of  heart,  he  won  universal  respect  and  confidence, 
and  was  a  rare  example  of  a  prophet  who  from  youth  to  old 
age  enjoyed  "honor  in  his  own  country,  and  among  his  own 
kin." 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  church  in  Olds,  Feb. 
13,  six  of  his  nephews  acting  as  pall  bearers.    Hymns  of 
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his  own  selection  were  sung.    Rev.  0.  W.  Rogers  read  I  Cor. 
srv.  and  the  23rd  Psalm.    Prayer  was  offered  "by  Rev.  P.  J. 
Douglass.    An  address  was  made  by  Rev.  W.  Salter  from 
the  words,  "as  we  have  bourne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we 
shall  also  bear  the  imag4  of  the  heavenly."    It  character- 
ized the  deceased  as  one  who  lived  in  the  sjbirit  of  the 
Divine  Master,  and  in  the  exchange  of  worlds,  "no  longer 
in  the  body  pent,"  had  put  on  the  robes  of  immortality  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  just." 
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Fourth  Sketch: 

AIMER  HARPER. 

He  was  born  in  Rush  County,  Indiana,  May  20,  1826.  His 
father  was  "born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C.  Aug.  18,  1779,  and  his 
mother  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  June  28,  1782.    Mr.  Harper  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1850,  and  from  the  Semi- 
nary in  1853.    He  was  licensed  by  a  Council  held  in  the 
State  Street  Congregational  Chruch  of  Rochester,  Hew  York 
in  October  of  1853;  and  ordained  at  the  same  place  in  Nov- 
ember of  the  same  year.    Ee  served  this  church  at  Rochester 
until  he  came  to  Iowa  in  1855. 

His  first  field  in  Iowa  was  at  Sabula,  for  which  be  was 
commissioned  May  1st  of  this  year  1865,  and  he  remained  on 
this  field  until  May  of  1860.    There  is  no  report  from  this 
field. 

Prom  May  26,  1860  to  September  1861  he  labored  at  Le- 
Claire;  and  then  took  on  Port  Byron.    In  1862  the  commis- 
sion was  changed  about,  and  was  for  Port  Byron  and  LeClaire, 
and  Mr.  Harper  moved  across  the  river.     In  1863- '64  the 
commission  was  renewed  for  Port  Byron  and  LeClaire ,  and 
after  that  LeClaire  was  dropped,  and  Mr,  Harper  was  commis- 
sioned for  Port  Byron  and  the  vicinity  in  Illinois. 

In  1865  the  Home  Missionary  record  ends,  the  church  un- 
doubtedly coming  to  self  support;  but  the  Year  Book  in 
1875  and  '85  and  '95  and  1905,  and  1913  places  him  in  Port 
Byron  still.    He  has  been  at  Port  Byron  for  more  than  50 
years.    He  is  now  89  years  of  age.    He  gave  us  only  nine 
years  of  service.    He  belongs  to  Illinois.    He  is  one  of  the 
grand  old  men  of  that  state;  and  he  is  one  of  the  splendid 
men  of  the  middle  West. 


/ 
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Fifth  Sketch: 

WALDO  W.  LUDDEN. 

Mr.  Ludden  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts .    Ee  studied 
Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  Hew  York  City.  Ee 
came  to  Iowa  in  1855,  licensed,  hut  not  ordained.    Ee  was 
commissioned  for  the  Magnolia  church,  May  1,  1855.     In  May 
of  1856  we  find  the  following  Home  Missionary  report: 

"Condsiderable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  subject 
of  religion;  and  some,  we  believe,  have  passed  from  death  un- 
to life.    All  have  been  led  to  feel  their  dependence  upon 
God;  for  he  has  spoken  to  the  careless,  reckless  portion  of 
our  population,  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken. 

About  two  months  since,  three  strong  men  went  out  from 
this  place  on  a  hunting  excursion.    When  forty  miles  north 
two  of  them  left  the  camp  one  morning,  in  pursuit  of  elk. 
Lured  on  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  they  continued  all 
day,  and  did  not  come  in  at  night.    Another  day  came  and 
went,  but  they  did  not  return.     In  the  meantime,  they  ex- 
perienced one  of  those  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  and 
terrible  storms  so  common  in  the  7est.     The  young  man  who 
remained  in  camp,  after  waiting  and  searching  for  three  days 
for  his  companions,  returned  home.    A  party  went  to  the  res- 
cue, and  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  the  remains  of  one  man, 
lying  upon  the  bank  of  a  creek.    His  clothes,  and  that  part 
of  his  body  which  had  not  been  devoured  by  the  wolves,  were 
all  that  returned  to  his  afflicted  family — a  wife  and  five 
children.    No  traces  of  the  other  lost  one  have  been  found. 
His  body  is  doubtless  beneath  the  snow. 

"7e  can  only  imagine  the  condition  of  these  men,  wander- 

ing  on  the  open  prairie,  in  rain  and  sleet,  finally  suffering 
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hunger  and  intense  cold,  without  fire,  exposed  to  the  merciless 
storm.     God's  presence  is  felt  among  us,  his  power  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  his  revealed  will  received. 

Christ  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends .    A  preacher 
was  disciplined  in  this  county,  during  the  past  year,  for 
except ionable  conduct.    Another,  a  New  Light  or  Campbellite, 
has  recently  ruined  his  reputation  here  "by  knowingly  marrying 
another  man's  wife. 

Some  professing  Christians  apparently  come  West  for  the 
main  object  of  getting  wealth.    They  enter  the  service  of 
Mammon,  become  absorbed  in  the  world,  and  adorn  not  the  doo- 
trine  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    The  burden  of  the  day  is 
now  borne  by  a  few. 

The  labors  of  the  first  settlers  in  a  new  country  can  be 
known  only  by  actual  experience.     To  build  dwell inghouses , 
open  farms,  erect  school-houses,  churches,  a  parsonage,  sup- 
port a  pastor,  and  contribute  to  various  benevolent  insti- 
tutions—all these  things  cannot  be  done  in  a  year  by  a  few 
poor  families.    But  it    is  a  blessed  fact  that  the  log 
school-house  is  one  of  the  first  buildings  that  adorn  these 
beautiful  prairies.     There  is  a  will,  on  the  part  of  some,  to 
carry  forward  the  great  work  of  evangelization.  Reinforce- 
ments are  expected  in  the  spring,  from  the  East;  but  this 
church  does  not  rely  wholly  on  such  aid,  and  is  making  ag- 
gressions on  the  masses  of  wickedness  around  it,  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  augment  its  numbers  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy." 

This  was  his  first  and  last  and  only  report.    He  served 
the  church  only  one  year.    He  then  retired  to  a  farm,  and 
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his  name  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  ministers. 

This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  ministerial  record  of 
TCaldo  7.  Ludden. 


\ 
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Sixth  Sketch: 

LUTHER  P.  1UMHBWS. 

The  records  of  his  early  life — time  and  place  of  birth, 
schools  attended,  etc.,  are  not  at  hand.     The  Year  Book  also 
fails  to  make  mention  of  his  death,  tho  his  name  was  carried 
up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

Eis  first  appearance  is  at  Sylvia  and  "Thiteford,  Ohio, 
as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  the 
first  commission  dating  May  1,  1852.    The  commission  was  re- 
newed on  this  field  for  '53  and  '54.     In  May  of  1855  he  "be- 
gan at  Garnavillo  and  Elkader,  Iowa.    Eis  commission  was  re- 
newed year  "by  year  for  Garnavillo  and  Blkader  up  to  May  1859. 
The  commission  for  1860  was  for  Garnavillo  and  Clayton  City; 
and  for  1861  the  commission  read  "Garnavillor  and  larmers- 
burg."    He  was  at  Garnavillo  and  the  regions  round  about  for 
nearly  six  years,  a  missionary  of  the  Society  nearly  all  the 
time,  but  none  of  his  reports  were  published. 

July  1,  1862  he  was  commissioned  for  Oolesburg  and  York, 
with  five  outstations.     In  1863  the  commission  reads  Yankee 
Settlement  and  Oolesburg.    The  commissions  for  this  field 
were  renewed  year  by  year  from  '62  to  '75.    The  field  was 
substantially  the  same  all  the  while,  but  during  the  thir- 
teen years  of  this  pastorate  the  following  different  points 
were  included  in  his  field:    Yankee  Settlement,  York  (some- 
times two  fields  and  sometimes  one)  Oolesburg,  Jefferson 
Springs,  Vernon,  31k  Port,  Otisville  and  Oottage  Hill. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Gifford  in  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Oolesburg 
church,  makes  the  following  reference  to  brother  Matthews: 
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He  says:     "May  21,  1863,  Rev.  L.  P.  Matthews  was  employed  as 
pastor,  and  for  about  sixteen  years  (the  time  was  only  thir- 
teen years)  he  labored  and  worked  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Master's  kingdom  on  this  field  of  labor.    A  new  church  was 
dedicated  November  14,  1875  at  a  cost  of  $2,214.98,  and  the 
building  was  offered  to  the  Lord  free  from  debt."    This  was 
during    the  pastorate  of  brother  Matthews. 

The  Iowa  News  Letter  for  March  of  1866  has  also  this 
little  reference  to  brother  Matthews* 

"The  people  of  Colesburg  have  lately  cheered  their  pas- 
tor, He.  L.  P.  Matthews,  by  a  generous  donation." 

After  this  long  pastorate  of  thirteen  years  Mr.  Matthews 
was  called  to  Postville.    His  commission  for  this  field  was 
dated  July  1,  1876.     It  was  renewed  in  1877.    He  was  in 
service  here  only  the  two  years,  but  remained  at  Postville 
another  year  without  charge.     It  appears  that  this  work  at 
Postville  was  his  last  in  the  ministry.     In  1879  he  moved 
out  to  Orete,  Nebraska,  and  was  in  residence  there,  but 
not  in  service,  from  that  time  up  to  the  date  of  Ms 
death  March  11,  1909 — aperiod  of  thirty  years. 

Thy  brother  Matthews  quit  the  ministry  so  early  in 
life,  thirty  years  before  its  close,  I  do  not  know. 

I  remember  him  very  well  as  he  was  in  1868- '78  up 
there  in  the  •jarnavillo  Association. 

The  Mitchell  and  C-arnavillo  Associations  had  joint 
meetings  every  October,  and  I  saw  and  heard  him  often  at 
these  meetings.    He  was  a  humble  brother.     I  doubt  whether 
he  had  a  thorough  education.    He  was  not  a  fluent  speaker. 
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But  he  was  a  good  brother;  a  hard  worker,  and  he  certainly 
had  staying  qualities.    Thirteen  years  of  service  in  such 
a  field  as  Colesburg,  Edgewood,  etc.,  indicate  that  he  had 
a  good  deal  of  heroic  stuff  in  his  make-up.    Ee  gave  us 
twenty  one  years  of  good  and  faithful  service.    "Te  gladly 
give  him  a  little  space  in  the  annals  of  our  pioneer 
Congregational  work  in  Iowa. 
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Seventh  Sketch: 

LESBSUS  B.  FIFIELD. 

Lebbeus  Bailey  Fifield  was  born  at  Eastport ,  Maine, 
September  7,  1826.    He  took  his  preparatory  course  at  Kim- 
ball Academy,  Meriden,  New  Hampshire.    He  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1851.    He  was  married  November  18,  1851  to  Emily 
Jane  Walworth  of  Auburndale ,  Massachusetts .     Soon  after  his 
graduation  and  marriage  he  came  out  ot  Dubuque. 

He  studied  Theology  (not  a  very  extensive  course  I 
imagine)  with  Rev.  Jess  Guernsey  at  that  time  pastor  of 
the  Dubuque  church.    He  was  ordained  at  Dubuque  in  1855. 
He  began  as  so  many  other  young  beginners  did  at  Durango. 

He  began  as  a  Home  Missionary,  his  commission  dating 
May  20th  of  this  year.    He  was  at  Durango  only  ten  months, 
for  he  was  wanted  at  Manchester.    His  commission  for  Man- 
chester was  dated  May  30,  1856.    The  church  at  Manchester 
was  organized  August  3rd  of  this  same  year,  only  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after  Mr.  Fifield' s  arrival.    He  was  the 
first  pastor  at  Manchester.    Brother  Graves,  however,  coming 
down  ffom  Yankee  Settlement,  had  done  some  of  the  work  pre- 
liminary to  the  organization.     In  this  Manchester  field  Mr. 
Fifield  was  a  Home  Missionary.    His  commission  was  renewed 
in  1857,  1858,  1859.    His  pastorate  here  covered  a  period 
of  four  years,  and  then  he  made  a  move  to  a  still  newer 
field  waiting  for  him  at  Cedar  Falls. 

A  Presbyterian  church  had  been  organized  at  Cedar  Falls, 
but  there  was  in  it  and  around  it  a  large  ITew  England  element 
which  greatly  preferred  the  Congregational  way;  and  some  of 
them  had  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  with  a  distinct 
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understanding  that  in  due  time  they  would  expect  to  go  out 
into  a  Congregational  church. 

Mr.  Fifield  was  sent  up  to  Cedar  Palls  to  gather  this 
Congregational  element  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  of  the 
community  into  a  Congregational  organization. 

Ho  better  man  could  have  been  found  on  the  planet  for 
such  an  enterprise,  for  he  was  a  Congregationalist  from  top 
to  toe,  and  from  center  to  circumference.    Ee  got  it  from  hie 
godfather  Jesse  Guernsey.    His  commission  was  dated  June  18, 
1860.    The  church  was  organized  in  July  following. 

His  commission  was  renewed  year  by  year  for  a  full  de- 
cade.   Eis  stronghold  upon  the  community  is  indicated  by 
the  following  references  in  the  News  Letter;  the  first  in 
March  of  1866  in  which  is  the  record  "Rev.  L.  B.  Fifield  of 
Cedar  Ealls  was  lately,  agreeably,  and  completely  surprised 
by  his  people  to  the  amount,  including  some  previous  gifts, 
of  $190."    Again  in  December  of  '66  there  is  this  record: 
"On  Saturday  last  Rev.  L.  3.  Fifield,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  this  city,  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
gathering  of  his  friends  in  large  numbers  at  the  parsonage, 
bent  upon  celebrating  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  wed- 
ding day.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fifield  were  made  the  recipients  of 
a  large  amounjr  of  crockery  and  glassware  including  a  full 
dining  and  tea  set;  pitchers,  goblets,  etc.     The  articles 
were  offered  with  a  neat  presentation  speech  from  Mr.  Miller, 
to  which  the  pastor  gave  a  suitable  reply.    The  whole  occa- 
sion was  a  happy  one,  with  much  good  feeling  all  around. 
May  those  house  hold  vessels  long  endure,  and  be  filled  with 
ample  supplies  for  a  long  remaining  ministry.    The  same  story 
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is  continued  in  the  January  issue  of  the  News  Letter,  in 
which  it  is  written: 

"As  Rev.  L.  B.  Fifield  of  Cedar  #alls  was  writing  the  last 
page  of  his  sermon  for  the  day  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  a  load 
of  apples,  groceries,  etc.  to  the  value  of  ^47  was  left  at  his 
door,  which  the  dray  man  said,  he  picked  up  in  the  street." 

Mr.  Fifield  closed  his  work  at  Cedar  Palls  in  June  of  1870 
September  9th  of  this  year  he  was  commissioned  for  the  First 
Church  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  following  another  Iowa  man,  Rev. 
Charles  Little.    He  was  here  for  two  years,  resigning  in 
June  of  1872.    He  brot  the  church  to  self  support. 

Again  he  followed  the  star  of  empire  in  its  westward 
flight;  and  still  he  was  a  Home  Missionary.     He  was  com- 
missioned for  Kearney  Junction,  October  18,  1873,  and  con- 
tinued in  service  until  in  1878,  giving  eight  years  to 
Home  Missionary  work  in  Nebraska. 

During  his  residence  in  Nebraska  he  Y/as  President  of 
the  school  Board  at  Kearney,  the  editor  of  the  Kearney  Li- 
terary Notes,  and  Regent  of  the  State  University. 

In  1878,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  52  he  re- 
tired, spending  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  Minneapo- 
lis.   He  died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  September  7,  1906, 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Tifield  was  a  splendid  preacher.    His  sermons  and 
addresses  were  crisp,  sententious,  epigramatic,  brilliant 
and  brief.     It  is  indeed  surprising  that  a  man  who  could 
write  as  he  could  should  not  have  had  one  of  his  reports 
published  in  the  Home  Missionary.     I  suspect  that  these 
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reports  were  a  "bore  to  him,  and  that  he  turned  them  off 
the  easiest  way  possible,  sending  only  statistics  without 
note  or  comment  (just  as  some  of  the  brethren  do  today.) 

His  nerves  were  all  on  the  surface ,  and  on  edge ,  and 
they  sometimes  sent  him  flying  from  his  field  to  give  them 
rest.     I  suspect  that  this  was  the  one  great  occasion  of 
his  quitting  the  ministry  so  early. 

He  was  not  a  revivalist ,  but  he  built  up  his  churches 
in  strength  and  beauty. 

I  had  but  slight  acquaintance  with  brother  Fifield. 
He  was  at  Cedar  Palls  two  years  after  I  came  to  Osage.  At 
our  first  meeting  occurred  the  incident  already  referred  to, 
when  to  his  remark,  "You  have  a  good  field  up  there  in  Osage 
haven't  you,"  Superintendent  Guernsey  replied,  "Yes,  but  he 
made  it . " 

Mr.  Fifield  was  one  of  Dr.  Guernsey's  special  chums. 
He  got  his  theology  from  Dr.  Guernsey.    His  tone  and  temper 
was  in  part  an  emination  from  Dr.  Guernsey,  tho  he  was  not 
lacking  in  personality.     Indeed  he  was  a  unique  character. 
He  was  out  and  out  and  all  through  and  through  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  just  as  Dr.  Guernsey  was.    He  exceeded  his  mas- 
ter in  his  positiveness  and  uncompromising  opposition  to 
heterodoxy  and  sin.    Nevertheless  he  could  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  his  opponents,  and  as  for  himself  he  did 
not  care  how  large  the  pipe  or  how  full  of  the  genuine 
stuff.    He  and  Guernsey  were  a  pair. 

There  was  appointed  him  a  distinct  place  in  the  world 
and  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  he  filled  it  well. 
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Eight  Sketch: 

SAMUEL  P.  LADU3. 

77ith  this  man  also,  we  are  obliged  to  begin  in  medias 
res.    There  are  no  records  of  his  parentage,  nativity, 
schooling,  etc.  at  hand. 

Eis  name  indicates  that  his  ancestors,  at  least  on 
his  father's  side,  were  French. 

I  have  the  impression  that  his  education  was  limited. 
I  am  pretty  certain  that  he  was  neither  a  College  nor  a 
Seminary  man,  and  that  he  was  one  of  our  'picked  up'  men. 
Some  of  this  class  developed  into  'picked  men' ,  and  some 
did  not. 

Mr.  LaDue  puts  in  an  appearance  first  at  Anamosa.  Of 
course  he  was  a  Home  Missionary.    Eis  first  commission  was 
dated  December  20,  1855. 

In  1856  we  find  him  up  in  Mitchell  County  at  Mitchell 
and  Eureka.     Ee  was  at  Mitchell  only  a  few  months,  but  he 
was  there  long  enough  to  organize  a  church.    From  Mitchell 
he  reports,  January  1857,  as  follows: 

"I  visited  this  place  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  found 
some  eight  Congregationalists  who  wished  me  to  become  their 
minister.     In  view  of  this,  a  correspondence  was  opened 
and  continued  until  I  acceeded  to  their  request.     I  ex- 
pected that  these  brethren  would  remain  here  and  fprrn  the 
basis  of  substantial  church,  a  nucleus  around  which  scores 
might  ultimately  gather;  but  in  this  I  was  doomed  to  great 
disappointment.    For  when  I  arrived,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
I  learned  that  they  had  all  removed  to  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise, to  new  prospective  county  seats;  and  I  was  apparently 
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deprived  of  all  human  aid  and  means  of  subsistence.    3ut  if 
I  was  disappointed  in  consequence  of  these  removals,  I  was 
none  the  less  happily  disappointed  again,  when  leading  men 
in  this  community,  who  are  not  church  members,  came  forward 
unsolicited,  and  promptly  adopted  measures  to  secure  me  a 
house,  raise  a  salary,  and  employ  me  for  one  year.  They 
unitedly  assert  that  "schools  and  the  Gospel  are  indispens- 
able to  a  raise  in  the  value  of  town  lots  and  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  place;  hence  all  the  cash  paid  to  a  mis- 
sionary is  most  profitably  invested."    Good  financiers 
these.    Arrangements  were  made  for  me  to  preach  here  and  at 
Eureka,  every  Sabbath.    This  community  is  industrious,  en- 
terprising, intelligent,  moral,  and  remarkable  for  attending 
church.     Every  Sabbath  our  house  is  croweded  with  nearly  all 
the  town.    ITo  liquor  is  sold  in  the  place.    These  state- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  most  of  the  permanent  inhabi- 
tants of  Eureka,  but  that  village  has  a  great  water  power 
and  noble  mills  are  being  constructed  there.    Hence  it  now 
contains  a  large  number  of  millwrights,  who  are  there  but 
temporarily,  and  many  of  whom  are  painfully  immoral,  habi- 
tuated to  Sabbath-breaking,  profanity,  and  intemperance. 
They  sustain  a  house,  as  we  are  informed,  which  sells  water 
but  gives  away  rum.    These  persons  seldom  attend  meeting;  and 
it  is  most  painful  to  see  them  grouped  together  on  Sunday, 
or  to  hear  the  report  of  their  guns  in  the  adjacent  forest." 

His  next  field  was  Rockford  and  vicinity.    His  first 
commission,  dated  August  1857,  was  for  Rockford  and  Rock 
Grove.    His  second  commission  was  for  the  same  field,  and 
the  third  the  same.     In  1860  his  commission  was  for  Rockford, 
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Rook  Grove,  Ulster,  Shell  Hock  Falls  and  tv?o  outstations. 

Rodkford  was  his  headquarters  for  about  seven  years-- 
from  1857  to  1864.    This  was  a  long  pastorate  for  brother 
LaDue.     It  was  so,  partly  because  the  field  was  so  large 
that  he  could  have  a  new  field  every  once  in  a  while  with- 
out changing  his  base  of  operation.    He  was  a  sort  of  Ge- 
neral Missionary  up  and  down  the  Shell  Rock. 

From  this  field  he  reports,  February  1858,  as  follows: 

"Straggling  bands  of  Indians  are  often  met  in  their 
temporary  encampments,  on  the  shore  of  the  Shell  Rock,  or 
while  following  their  encient  trails  to  where  pleasure  or 
necessity  may  call  them.    But  the  Red  men  will  soon  be  far 
hence,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  will  be  leveled  and 
undistinguishable  from  the  common  prairie.    For  the  Thites 
are  crowding  by  thousands,  and  their  enterprise,  education, 
and  Christianity  are  calling  forth,  as  if  by  magic,  villages, 
cities,  plantations,  academies,  churches,  and  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes Christians  from  the  Aborigines.    I  have  called 
on  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  my  parish,  which  is 
some  four  miles  broad,  and  ten  miles  long.    They  have  re- 
ceived me  courteously,  and  have  uniformly  manifested  plea- 
sure when  I  have  visited  them.     I  endeavor  to  present  faith- 
fully the  claims  of  the  Sabbath,  of  Anti-slavery,  and  Tem- 
perance, and  to  urge  an  entire  consecration  to  God. 

During  the  quarter  we  have  organized  a  church  of  eleven 
members;  and  there  has  been  quite  a  blessed  revival  at 
Rock  Grove.     In  connection  with  the  Baptists  we  held  meet- 
ings every  evening*,  and  frequently  in  the  day  time,  for  two 
weeks;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  resulted 
in  some  twenty  conversions.    The  occasion  seemed  to  be 
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characterized  "by  deep,  pungent  conviction,  humble,  confes- 
sion, deep  solemnity,  and  a  "blessed  sense  of  God's  presence. 
Oh,  such  scenes  will  never  he  forgotten,  and  they  amply  re- 
pay the  missionary  for  all  his  labors  and  privations.  The 
deep  emotion  evinced  by  the  brethren,  and  often  by  the  im- 
penitent, under  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  other  facts,  by  which  God  seems  to  manifest  his  purposes 
to  visit  this  field,  have  encouraged  us  to  use  further  effort 

In  the  next  report,  September  '61,  the  missionary  tells 
of  the  loyalty  of  his  people  to  the  union,  and  of  prepara- 
tions for  war  even  on  the  frontier.    He  writes: 

"The  religions  interest  here  has  steadily  progressed; 
though,  in  this  respect,  I  have  no  unusual  incident  to  report 
A  firm  determination  to  support  the  government,   (always  ex- 
isting at  the  North,  but  now  strikingly  developed,)  is  mani- 
fested quite  as  strongly  in  these  frontier  settlements,  as 
it  is  in  your  metropolis.    A  military  company  has  been  or- 
ganized here  and  at  Rock  Grove.    Probably  nine  tenths  of  a.11 
the  able-bodied  persons  through  this  entire  region — including 
youths  and  white-headed  men--meet  weekly  for  drill,  and  hold 
themselves  ready  to  respond  to  any  government  call.     In  the 
meantime,  they  are  unusually  industrious  and  persevering  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil--determined  to  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  growing  food  to  feed  those  who  may  go  to  fight  for 
their  country.    Though  your  missionaries  do  not  forsake  their 
legitimate  calling,  of  turning  sinners  to  Christ,  yet  they  ex 
ert  an  immense  influence,  in  helping  unite  all  political 
parties  in  support  of  the  government.    One  natural  tendency 
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of  all  this  excitement  is,  to  absorb  the  mind  and  cause  our 
people  to  forget  God.  Hence ,  I  have  increased  my  exertions 
in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  that  they  may  he  incited  to 
watchfulness  and  prayer.  Tve  expect  this  war  mil  materially 
lessen  donations  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  hut  we  are 
willing  to  endure  hardships  and  suffer,  to  aid  in  this  con- 
test between  freedom  and  slavery." 

At  the  time  of  the  next  report,  July  '62,  the  war  has 
become  a  sad  reality.    The  Missionary  writes: 

"During  the  first  quarter  of  my  year  six  of  our  communi- 
cants and  nineteen  others  connected  with  our  congregations 
volunteered  into  the  3d,  7th,  and  9th  Iowa  Regiments.  All 
of  these  have  been  either  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Mills,  Bel- 
mond,  or  Ports  Henry  and  Donelson,  where  several  have  fallen 
and  others  have  been  wounded.     This  has  intensely  excited 
the  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  the  entire  community. 
The  post  offices  have  been  thronged  at  the  arrival  of  our 
semi-weekly  mail.    Prayer  and  Scripture  reading  have  been  too 
generally  neglected.    As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  re- 
ligious dearth,  and  for  a  long  time  I  had  nothing  favorable 
to  report.    But  at  one  of  my  preaching  stations  there  has 
been  an  interesting  revival,  and  some  fifteen  hopeful  con- 
versions have  taken  place.     There  have  recently  been  some  en- 
couraging developments  also  of  good  wrought  here  during  for- 
mer years. 

The  ex-clerk  of  the  Rockford  church  writes  from  Missouri: 
fTCe  have  prayer  meetings  every  night;  some  three  hundred  at- 
tend.   The  Rockford  boys  are  generally  there.    I  wish  you 
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could  be  here  to  join  us  in  worship.1     Another,  when  dying, 
desired  his  attendant  to  hand  him  his  .bible,  from  which  he 
read,  and  then  exclaimed:     *I  die  in  a  holy  cause.     It  is 
as  well  to  go  to  heaven  from  here  as  it  would  be  to  die  amongst 
friends.     Tell  the  Rockford  people  to  meet  me  in  heaven.'  A 
third,  who  fell  at  Belmont,  exclaimed:     'Don't  wait  for  me 
boys,  I  am  going  to  heaven.'     I  could  relate  several  similar 
battlefield  incidents .Now  these  convince  me  that  my  labors 
here,  though  too  barren,  too  inefficient,  have  not  been  en- 
tirely lost.     I  am  expecting  a  great  spiritual  reaction 
after  this  war  for  the  Union  shall  have  closed." 

Beginning  with  July  1864  Mr.  LaDue  was  for  two  years 
down  in  Tama  County  located  at  Irving,  with  appointments 
at  Chelsea  and  Belle  Blaine.    In  the  Home  Missionary  of 
October  '66  there  is  a  report  of  the  organization  of  the 
Belle  rlaine  church.    The  record  is: 

"A  church  of  seven  members  has  been  gathered  under  the 
labors  of  Rev.  3.  P.  LaDue,  at  Belle  Blaine,  Benton  Co.,  Iowa. 
This  place  is  on  the  Chicago,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  R.K.,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
contains  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  a  year." 

In  June  of  1867  there  is  another  short  report  from 
this  field: 

"In  the  Beaman  District,  some  three  miles  east  of  Irving, 
there  has  been  a  good  degree  of  religious  interest  for  some 
weeks.     I  think  the  work  has  been  a  thorough  one.    Most  of 
the  persons  interested  have  been  heads  of  families.  Altars 
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of  prayers  have  "been  erected,  and  nine  individuals  are  to 
unite  with  the  Irving  church  next  Sabbath,  as  the  result  of 
the  effort  there.  Two  others  will  unite  soon,  and  some  are 
yet  inquiring  "what  they  must  do  to  be  saved."  I  asked  one 
of  the  converts  a  few  days  since,  "if  he  had  ever  felt  him- 
self to  be  such  a  sinner  that  God  would  be  just  in  refusing 
to  grant  him  forgiveness."  Eis  reply  was,  "yes,  and  I  feel 
so  now."  I  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  nature  and  depth 
of  the  convictions  of  some  of  the  converts." 

After  two  years  LIr.  LaDue  returned  to  the  Shell  Rock 
country,  and  located  October  1866  at  Plymouth,  with  appoint- 
ments at  Shell  Rock  ?alls ,  Northwood  and  Glen  Mary.  Eis 
commission  for  this  field  was  renewed  in  1867;  and  from  this 
field  he  reports,  October  '67  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  laboring  during  the  past  quarter  with  consi- 
derable difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  great    rains.  My 
field  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Shell  Rock,  and  is  some  four 
miles  wide  and  twenty  four  long,  extending  across  several 
unbridged  tributaries  of  the  river,  and  these  have  been 
swollen  to  an  almost  unprecedented  height,  and  have  been 
quite  impassable.     I  forded  the  Shell  Sock  Saturday  morning, 
to  meet  my  ITorthwood  appointment;  my  strong  horse  barely 
able  to  withstand  the  rushing  torrent.    A  neighbor  attempt- 
ing to  cross  in  a  boat  that  afternoon,  was  capsized  and  drowned. 

My  labors  in  this  field  are  attended  with  some  exposures 
and  hardships,  such  as  the  striking  of  the  prairie  winds 
square  in  the  face  when  the  mercury  is  15  degrees  below  zero — 
such  as  the  necessity  of  encouraging  my  noble  bay  to  wallow 
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in  the  snow,  from  three  to  five  feet  deep  in  the  valleys, 
when  not  a  vestige  of  the  unfenced  prairie  road  can  he  des- 
cried, and  1  am  compelled  "to  guess"  at  the  direction,  quite 
conscious  that  a  mistake  would  give  me  a  night's  lodging  in 
the  snow  and  probably  sign  the  death  warrant  of  myself  and 
"beast. 

The  past  winter  on  my  way  to  LTorthwood,  I  left  the  last 
dwelling  to  cross  a  ten-mile  houseless  prairie;  the  mercury 
was  15  degrees  "below  zero.     Soon  I  felt  myself  freezing, 
despite  all  my  exertions  to  keep  up  the  circulation.  My 
horse  seeming  to  understand  our  peril,  would  wallow  slowly 
through  the  drifts,  and  thus  husband  his  strength,  until  the 
ridges  from  which  the  snow  had  blown  were  reached,  when  he 
would  rush  perhaps  half  a  mile  to  the  next  drift;  in  this 
way  we  made  the  ten  miles  in  some  ninety  minutes,  and  were 
saved.    But,  notwithstanding  all  my  exposures  and  trials, 
I  love  this  field  and  work." 

This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  brother  LaDue.     I  am  pretty 
certain  that  he  was  at  Plymouth  when  I  came  to  Osage  in  1868. 
I  remember  to  have  seen  him  on  one  or  two  occasions.     I  am 
pretty  certain  that  he  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mitchell 
Association  held  at  Mason  City  in  the  spring  of  1869. 

But  about  this  time  his  son  Thomas  came  along,  and  cap- 
tured the  father  and  his  brother  Calvin  for  Pree  Methodism. 
I  have  the  impression  that  the  LaDues  came  to  us  from  some 
other  denomination.    The  story  of  Thomas  will  come  in  later. 

father  LaDue  was  a  good  man.    lie  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  resources.    Me  had  a  genius  for  the  mud-sill 
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work.    He  knew  hov;  to  break  ground,  and  get  things  started, 
and  then  he  was  ready  to  move  on.    He  was  in  at  the 
beginnings  of  Mitchell,  Rockford,  Nora  Springs,  Belle 
Plaine,  etc.,  etc.    Ee  ikid  what  he  could. 
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Ninth  Sketch: 

GEORGE  F,  MAGOUN. 

Strange  to  say,  up  to  date,  no  biography  of  Dr.  Magoun 
has  been  published.     Hhis  sketch  will  "be  very  imperfect  and 
incomplete,  "but  it  will  gather  up  and  set  in  order  some  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  man, 

George  Frederick  Llagoun,  son  of  David  and  Hannah  (Webb) 
Llagoun,  was  born  in  Bath,  Maine,  March  29,  1821. 

He  attended  the  Academy  in  his  native  village;  graduat- 
ed from  Bowdoin  in  1841;  spent  one  year  in  Andover  Semimary 
and  one  year  1845-' 44,  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Concluding  his  work  at  the  Seminary  he  came  Test  in 
the  fall  of  1844,  and  for  the  first  year  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Galena,  and  then  was  a  year  in  the  Academy  at 
Platteville,  Wisconsin.    I  was  not  one  of  his  pupils,  for  I 
was  at  that  time  only  three  years  of  age,  but  Platteville 
was  my  home,  and  I  was  one  of  the  students  of  that  school 
at  a  later  day. 

In  the  year  '46-'47  Lir.  Llagoun  went  back  East,  and  was 
a  resident  Licentiate  at  Andover. 

Probably  he  had  other  than  Andover,  principally  in  mind 
when  he  went  back  East.     September  8,  1847  he  was  married 
to  Abby  Anna  Hyde ,  daughter  of  Gershom  and  Sarah  Hyde  of  Bath. 

January  of  1847  finds  them  back  in  Tisconsin.    He  came 
with  a  commsission  to  labor  in  the  mining  regions  of  Wis- 
consin.   He  was  ordained  at  Shullsburg,  January  25,  1848. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  missionary  report  from 
this    field.    Mr.  llagoun  had  not  then  learned  to  use  his  pen. 
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Years  later,  however,  Dr.  Magoun  reported  in  the  Home 
Missionary  (August  '64):     "The  old  mining  region  of  the 
northwest  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago."    The  article  is 
as  follows: 

"Among  the  missionary  fields  first  opened  in  the  north- 
west to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  one  so 
peculiar  in  all  its  characteristics  and  history  as  to  de- 
serve a  separate  description  "by  itself.    It  was  the  earliest 
'mining  region'  of  the  United  States,  and  long  known  "by  that 
name,  before  there  was  any  other.     It  was  adjacent  to  some 
of  the  early  French  Gatholic  settlements  on  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi, and  the  settlements  in  it,  caused  "by  the  mining 
operations,  were  next  in  age  to  these;     and  some  of  them,  for 
example,  those  of  Mineral  Point  and  Dubuque,  of  a  very  early 
date.    It  occupied  a  section  which  lies  now  in  three  States, 
and  principally  below  the  Wisconsin  river.    Not  large  in 
extent,  it  was,  and  is,  geologically,  very  rich,  and  miner- 
alogically  very  productive.    Such  a  region  must  needs  have 
a  peculiar  and  striking  secular  and  missionary  history. 

Many  marks  disclosed  the  character  of  the  country  to 
the  traveler  upon  first  entering  it.    Its  contour  was  less 
smooth,  and  more  bold  and  rugged,  than  that  of  other  sections, 
East  and  South.     Indications  of  singular  occupations,  and  a 
unique  manner  of  life,  multiplied  as  the  traveler  penetrated 
farther.    He  noticed  that  the  prairie  was  broken  in  a  thou- 
sand places  by  heaps  of  yellow  earth  thrown  up  at  the  mouths 
of  'shafts."    Similar  heaps,  mingled  with  stone,  dotted  the 
sides  of  the  bluffs  and  the  slopes  of  the  ravines,  denoting 
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the  openings  of  horizontal  'drifts1.    Here  and  there  the 
brow  of    some  hill  of  wasted  vegetation,  white  with  the  sup- 
phurous  fumes  of  the  stone  chimmey  near  by,  advertised  the 
smelting  furnace  in  which  the  yield  of  these  'shafts'  and 
'drifts'  was  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity. 

A  region  of  lead  mines  and  of  miners,  it  was  one  also 
of  noble  agricultural  capabilities — a  prarie  district  of 
great  beauty,  and  now,  in  many  parts  of  it,  it  is  a  bloming 
garden  of  cultivation.    But  its  mineral  wealth  drew  to  it 
its  first  settlements.    T7herever  they  were  somewhat  popul- 
ous, the  whole  country  for  miles,  up  to  the  very  roadways, 
was  honeycombed  with  'diggings'  of  greater  or  less  depth. 
The  traveler  in  a  starless  night,  setting  his  foot  into  a 
small  and  apparently  insignificant  hole,  might  find  it  only 
a  few  feet  deep — opened  in  'prospecting'  and  straightway 
abandoned--or  the  end  of  it  and  end  of  his  life  might  come 
together,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below. 
The  villages  were  of  'balloon'  build  and  mushroom  growth, 
overpopulated  to  distress,  if  populated  at  all — taverns  and 
cabins  swarming  with  men--or  else  forsaken  and  decaying. 
The  houses  of  the  people  were  as  extemporized  and  evanescent 
as  the  army  huts  of  our  soldiers  in  Virginia  and  Arkansas. 
Pew  came  to  stay.    A  population  of  even  thousands  would 
flow  into  a  hamlet  and  flow  out  in  a  few  months.     It  was  the 
land  of  adventure  and  adventurers,  the  prototype — as  an 
elder  'mining  region' -of  California,  the  Lake  Superior 
country,  and  Pike's  Peak.    ?rom  this  treasury  they  drew 
hosts  of  their  earliest,  hardiest,  and  most  energetic  sett- 
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lers.    The  first  overland  emigrations  swept  them  across 
the  plaines  by  thousands.    They  reproduced  the  old  North- 
west upon  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  TJashoe.  "The 
rage  of  the  day"  says  a  late  telegram,  "is  for  Reese  river, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Garsons.    A  town  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  with  regular  streets  laid  out, 
has  been  built  within  six  weeks.    Probably  four  or  five 
thousand  men  will  reach  the  new  district  before  June." 
Like  this,  reads  many  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  section 
we  are  sketching. 

How  mixed  the  population  must  have  been,  can  readily 
be  imagined.    There  were  those  who  had  seen  better  days. 
There  were  persons  of  education  and    refinement.    On  some 
disordered  shelf,  in  the  corner  of  a  little  cabin,  might  be 
found  text  books  the  occupant  had  used  in  his  classes  at 
Yale  or  Dartmouth.     Some  of  these  men  spent  months  and  even 
years,  in  disappointing  and  profitless  toil.     Others  stum- 
bled upon  sudden  fortunes  that  proved,  in  too  many  cases, 
the  greatest  of  misfortunes.    No  one  could  foresee  whether 
his  pick  or  spade  would  strike  the  'lode'  wherein  great 
wealth  lay  concealed,  after  brief,  or  long  and  bootless 
search,  or  never.    The  earth  afforded  two  crops  each  year — 
this  was  its  distinction  above  the  lead-bearing  tracts  of 
other  lands — one  from  the  soil,  another  from  beneath.  Many, 
therefore,  broke  the  prairie  alternately  for  food  and  for 
ore — farmers  in  summer,  in  winter  miners.     Others  found  a 
last  resort  in  the  latter  occupation  when  all  else  had 
failed  them.    But  many,  once  engaging  in  it,  abandoned  the 
steady  but  lesser  rewards  of  regular  industry.    All  values 
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fluctuated.    A  spot  of  ground,  a  building  upon  it,  was  one 
day  worthless,  the  next  day  some  new  discovery  affixed  to 
it  a  price  almost  fabulous.    Sometimes  it  was  difficult, 
in  the  precarious  and  shifting  settlements,  for  the  mission- 
ary to  find  the  people,  and  sometimes  to  find  place  among 
them  to  live  and  labor. 

The  social  and  moral  features  of  the  district  were  not 
unlike  those  which  have  since  characterized  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  mountains  of  Colorado,    There  were  a  few 
families.     On  Saturday  morning,  long  lines  of  wagons,  horse- 
men, and  pedestrians  began  to  stream  into  the  market  towns. 
It  was  the  day  for  selling  and  buying.     Sunday  was  holiday. 
But  five  days  in  a  week  of  such  toil  and  exposure  could  be 
endured.    Then,  and  at  nightfall  each  day,  the  places  of 
resort  for  trade  and  amusement  were  crowded,  hot,  and  noisy. 
Lien  who  spen  the  work-day  hours  underground  demanded,  when 
they  emerged  above ,  some  deep-moving  influence ,  some  potent 
excitement.    The  name  'grocery1  acquired  a  new  and  peculiar 
meaning- -purely  alcoholic.    Professed  gamblers  often  passed 
in  squads  from  town  to  town.    A  'big  lead1  was  sometimes 
staked  at  one  of  their  little  tables  against  the  pile  of 
coin.    Hen's  minds  fed  and  lived  on  surprises  of  fortune. 
In  some  quarters  the  common  speech  was,  to  a  now  incredible 
extent,  profane. 

Rude  men  and  rude  ways  prevailed.    Yet  a  mild  character 
was  appreciated,  and  one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  Eome 
Missionaries  in  that  region — the  lamented  Rev.  John  Lewis, 
of  Platteville — was  among  the  gentlest ,  though  also  among 
the  firmest  of  men.    The  truth  preached  unhesitatingly, 
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fervently,  pungently,  was  heard  with  respect,  and  often 
gained  wondrous  victories.    The  breath  of  the  Lord  went 
through  one  of  these  strange,  excitable  communit ies ,  and 
all  was  changed.    Converts  multiplied.    Revivals  passed 
from  point  to  point.    Churches  were  gathered  from  the  world 
outright.    If,  afterward,  they  moved  away  incontinently, 
and  disappeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  had  arisen, 
they  scattered  the  salt  and  savor  of  christian  experience 
widely  elsewhere.    The  missionary  found  generous  helpers 
in  some  who  seemed  at  first  glance  the  hardest  of  men. 
The  work  was  novel  and  arduous,  but  one  of  rich  rewards." 

From  July  1848  to  September  1851  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Galena. 

There  occurred  a  circumstance,  an  incident,  a 
calamity,  which  sent  him  for  four  years  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  law. 

But  in  1855  I.r.  Llagoun  was  back  in  the  ministry,  lo- 
cated at  Davenport --and  for  evermore  Iowa  was  his  home. 
He  was  installed  at  Davenport  January  2,  1856;  and  those 
were  palmy  days  for  the  Davenport  church--fol!owed  by 
disaster.    Prom  page  148  of  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  we  quote: 

"The  first  Congregational  Church  of  Davenport  was  or- 
ganized in  1839.    Rev.  G.  F.  Llagoun  was  the  last  pastor  of 
first 

this/church.    He  began  in  1855.    Under  his  ministry,  there 
were  repeated  revivals  and  laa?ge  accessions  to  the  member- 
ship which  ran  up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.     The  church 
lot  was  increased  in  size,  and  plans  adopted  for  a  large 
edifice.     In  1859  cane  the  financial  crash,  and  the  church 
was  prostrated.    The  load  was  so  heavy  that  the  people  gave 
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banded, after  a  prosperous  existence  of  twenty  one  years. 
'For  almost  a  year,  the  church  was  closed,  mute  witness  of 
hard  times,  financially  and  spiritually.1    How  complete 
the  collapse  of  the  church  was  is  seen  in  the  following 
record:     'Rev.  William  VJindsor,  sent  out  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  organized  the  Edwards  Church  with  twenty 
six  members,  August  17,  1861.'     Only  twenty  six  out  of  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  fifty!" 

Mr.  Magoun 's  next  field  was  Lyons.    In  an  historical 
address  in  1876  Rev.  Sidney  Crawford  then  pastor  at  Lyons, 
said:  "Nov.  £0,  1860  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Magoun  D.D.   (the  D.D. 
did  not  come  until  some  years  later)    the  pastor  at  Daven- 
port was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  and  ac- 
cepting, at  once  entered  upon  his  work.    His  labors  covered 
a  period  of  nearly  four  years.    It  is  superfluous  to  say, 
in  this  presence,  that  Dr.  Llagoun's  ministry  was  very  able 
and  energetic,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  general 
influence  which  it  commanded  in  the  community,  and  in  all 
the  surrounding  country.    He  resigned  to  take  the  position 
of  President  of  Iowa  College,  which  place  he  now  fills  with 
marked  ability."    During  his  pastorate,  Mr.  Magoun  in  a 
sermon  reviewed  the  history  of  the  church,  the  discourse 
being  published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  a  part  of  it  re- 
printed in  the  Home  Missionary  for  1865. 

While  in  this  pastorate  in  1862  Mr.  Magoun  sent  an 
article  on  "Times  in  Iowa"  to  the  Congregational  Journal, 
a  part  of  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Home  Missionary  (April 
issue)  as  follows: 
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"War  and  its  echoes,  its  false  and  true  reports,  sre 
all  the  rage  now,  and  but  few  have  other  thoughts  or  words, 
save  their  own  personal  interests,  and  the  prophecy  of 
future  things  to  our  nation. 

When  the  first  news  reached  us  of  the  return  home  of 
the  Trent,  we  had  all  sorts  of  telegraph  reports;  some  that 
England  would  immediately  demand  restitution  of  damages; 
some  that  she  would  demand  the  two  miscreant  traitors;  some 
that  war  was  inevitable,  and  some  that  our  government  had 
shut  the  ports,  and  would  permit  no  more  wheat  to  go  to 
England;  and,  most  glaring  af  all,  that  England  had  already 
declared  war  upon  the  United  States. 

Of  course  the  grain  buyers  had  something  to  do  in 
getting  up  the  reports,  and  the  effect  was  soon  seen  in  the 
country.    Wheat  in  Iowa  went  down  suddenly  from  sixty  to 
thirty  five  and  forty  cents.    Pork,  on  foot,  from  three 
cents  to  one  and  three  fourths.    Everything  seemed  panic 
struck,  and  for  the  present  remain  so.    Groceries  and  cot- 
ton goods  have  advanced  in  price,  until  many  will  leave  the 
groceries  unb ought ,  and  do  with  as  little  of  the  other  as 
possible.    The  amount  of  coffee  that  has  been  used  in  the 
West  was  large,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants;  but 
many  are  using  substitutes,  and  will  probably  learn  by 
practice  that  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessary  of  life.  We 
have  also  so  far  accustomed  ourselves  to  domestic  molasses 
that  many  buy  no  sugar  at  all,  others  very  little.     I  hear 
that  a  refinery  has  been  started,  and  that  three  kinds 
of  grades  of  sugar  are  made  from  Sorghum  molasses.     If  this 
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be  true,  the  cultivation  will  "be  greatly  increased. 

Amidst  the  cries  and  reports  of  war,  the  subject  of 
religion  is  by  many  forgotten,  or  gives  only  a  nominal 
pulsation.    As  might  be  expected  in  such  a  crisis,  many 
who  professed  piety  when  it  was  in  the  sunshine  forget 
that  profession  so  soon  as  the  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds. 
Others  are  found  in  their  closets  earnestly  interceding  with 
God  to  spare  the  nation,  its  liberties,  and  the  Church  of 
Christ . 

This  season  of  war  will  try  the  churches,  and  also 
the  souls  of  professors.    Llany  churches  that  bid  fair  to 
support  the  Gospel  in  a  little  time,  now  fall  back  and  do 
but  very  little  toward  a  support.    Those  of  real  and  deep 
piety  will  continue  to  do  their  duty;  but  many  will  turn 
on  the  plea  that  we  must  pay  war  taxes  first ,  and  that 
hard  times  will  allow  them  to  do  no  more." 

In  the  midst  of  his  pastorate  Mr.  Magoun  was  called  to 
the  Presidency  of  Iowa  College:     The  call  was  on  this  wise: 

Up  to  this  time  the  College  had  never  had  a  President, 
though  Drs.  Ray  Palmer,  and  Horace  Busline  11,  and  President 

Blanchard  of  Knox  had  been  elected,  and  a  committee  had 
conferred  in  vain  with  two  Connecticut  pastors,  respecting 
the  Presidency.    Father  Turner,  one  of  the  committee  for 
securing  a  President,  wrote  in  March  of  1861  as  follows: 

"Mr.  G.  can  see  nothing  that  would  make  it  duty  to 
accept.    Brother  G.  has  written  He v.  Dr.  D.    Ho  answer. 

Brother  R.  thinks  well  furnished  in  Latin  and 

Greek,  but  not  in  common  sense.    The  latter  article  will 
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be  worth  more  to  our  r§w  prairie  boys  than  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  many  Greek  roots.    As  it  seems  so  difficutl  to 
find  a  man  who  is  educated  for  the  post ,  perhaps  we  had 
better  do  as  some  women  of  large  means  and  larger  heart  have 
done,  find  a  man  in  whom  is  the  raw  material,  and  educate 
him  for  the  place.    Are  there  not  men  among  our  missionaries, 
or  pastors  in  the  northwest  abundantly  able?    I  am  getting 
discouraged  in  looking  after  great  men.    If  we  can  get  a 
good  man  at  the  head,  we  can  get  along  two  or  more  years 
without  others.    Wq  can  find  Professors  as  we  need  them." 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion,  the  brethren  began  to  look  a- 
round  for  somebody  near  at  hand.    Mr.  Magoun  was  the  logi- 
cal man.     "In  July  of  1862,"  the  record  runs,  "Rev.  Geo.  F. 
Magoun  of  Lyons,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  enterprise 
from  the  beginning,  and  five  years  Secretary  of  the  Trustees, 
was  chosen  President.    As  but  ^9000  of  endowment  funds  were 
taken  to  Grinnell  (from  Davenport)  after  debts  and  losses 
were  met,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  undisturbed 
in  his  pastoral  relations,  while  the  Presidency  was  unendowed. 

The  trustees  were  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  the  en- 
dowment.   They  sent  Dr.  J.  C.  Eolbrook  of  Dubuque  East  to 
solicit  funds  for  the  College  and  partly  for  this  chair — 
and  he  had  fine  success. 

Meantime  Mr.  Magoun  continued  his  services  at  Lyons. 
February  10,  1864  came  a  sad  interrupt ion- -the  death  of 
his  wife.    Abby  Anna  Pljrde  Magoun  was  born  in  Bath,  Maine, 
October  17,  18S4.     "She  was  a  lovely  child",  and  in  mature 
age  she  was  a  "child  matured".     She  was  educated  at  Gorham 
Seminary.    She  was  married  to  Mr.  Magoun  September  8,  1847. 
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She  shared  with  him  the  hardships  of  home  missionary  life 
in  the  'Diggings'  of  Wisconsin.    She  shared  with  him  the 
prosperity  and  the  sorrow  of  the  Galena  pastorate.    She  ex- 
perienced with  him  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  the 
Davenport  field.    She  bore  to  him  nine  children,  five  of 
which  she  buried  when  they  were  only  babes.    She  took  upon 
herself  the  full  burdens  of  a  pastor's  wife.    She  was  a 
woman  of  rare  spirit  and  accomplishments.    She  vivacious, 
sympathetic,  a  good  companion,  winning  in  her  ways.  Then 
the  summons  came,  February  10,  1864,  she  had  no  preparation 
to  make.     "She  neither  desired  nor  feared  to  die.  Her 
life  flowed  on  smoothly  and  serenely  past  the  gates  of  the 
grave.    She  had  no  last  things  to  do,  nothing  to  arrange, 
no  request  to  make.    Her  last  day  was  one  of  placid,  rest- 
ful, quiet  waiting.    It  made  her  death  beautiful.    To  many 
who  beheld  her  it  took  away  its  sting.     She  was  ready  for 
she  was  always  ready." 

This  was  virtually  the  end  of  Mr*  llagoun's  pastorate  at 
Lyons.    The  endowment  for  his  chair  was  in  sight.    The  way 
was  clear  for  him  to  accept  the  call  to  the  presidency  which 
had  been  given  in  July  of  1862.    This  he  did  in  June  of 
1864;  biit  he  immediately  had  a  leave  of  absence  for  eight 
months  to  travel  and  study  in  Europe. 

The  news  Letter  (August  '64)  announces  his  proposed 
journey:     "Rev.  G.  F.  Llagoun  will  probably  leave  Lyons  next 
week  on  his  way  to  Europe,  altho  it  may  be  the  first  of  the 
week  after  before  he  can  depart.    The  public  are  generally 
aware  that  he  offered  his  resignation  as  pastor  of  his 
church  a  few  weeks  since,  and  has  been  remaining  until 
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another  minister  could  be  procured.    Mr.  Magoun  will  leave 
many  friends  in  lyons,  and  all  regret  that  he  is  called  up- 
on to  leave  our  town — (Lyons  Ilirror. ) 

The  Hews  letter  also  announces  his  starting  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Magoun  "on  hoard  Ship  Ella,"  dated  Sept.  1,  1864, 
in  which  he  writes: 

"    My  dear  G;  (Guernsey) 

If  I  have  anything  to  say  in  the  October  News  letter  I 
must  say  it  now.    At  last  on  Tuesday,  August  30th,  the  tug 
steamed  away  with  us  from  Bangor  (Maine)  to  Penobscot  Bay, 
and  the  next  morning  the  packet  boat  from  Boston  took  us 
to  our  ship.    The  sound  of  the  surf  is  dying    away.  The 
dark  green  mountains  of  the  coast  begin  to  sink  tiito  little 
distant  knolls,  and  the  words  on  our  lips  are,  "native  land 
farewell"!    Grant,  0  God  of  Nations,  that  when  we  touch  it 
shores  again  the  wild  war  clamor  may  be  hushed,  and  all  the 
land  be  singing  songs  of  liberty  and  peace!    Our  latest 
news  as  we  embark,  are  of  the  taking  of  Ft.  Morgan  and  the 
TCeldon  Railroad.    We  look  for  tidings  still  more  cheering 
and  decisive  on  the  other  side. 

IT©  have  a  large,  strong  ship — a  thousand  tons  burden. 
Sea  life  has  already  begun  on  board,  and  we  begin  to  be 
"Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep".    I  drop  this  note 
into  the  departing  pilot's  hand,  and  take  my  last  westward 
look. 

Yours  ever, 

G.F.M.  " 

Of  course  Mr.  Magoun  continued  his  correspondence  with 
the  Hews  Letter,  to  the  editorial  staff  of  which  he  belong- 
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e&.  Eis  first  letter  from  abroad  was  dated  St.  George's 
Channell,  Sept.  30,  1864,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"Lly  dear  G-: 

To  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  steam-packet  is  a 
trip;  to  do  it  in  a  ship  is  a  voyage .      I  have  taken  the 
old- fashion  voyage.     If  my  return  is  by  steamer,  I  may 
tell  you  the  difference." 

He  continues  the  letter  from  Liverpool,  October  4th. 

"Our  voyage  has  had  a  calm  near  e%ch  end,  and  all  sorts 
of  wind,  weather,  and  waves  between.     v7e  had  long  seas  and 
short  seas,  windy  seas  and  rainy  seas,  rolling  seas  and 
smooth  seas,  head  seas  and  chopping  seas,  dead  seas  and 
seas  very  much  alive.    We  saw  no  mountain  waves,  but  some 

very  respectable  hills.  0^,  the 

loneliness  of  the  seai    Prom  Penobscot  Bay,  till  we  were 
land  locked  again  between  Cape  Clear  and  Cornwall,  we  met 
not  half  a  dozen  sails.    And  0  the  monotony  of  ocean  life  I 
Our  wildest,  roughest  days, 'when  neither  sun  nor  stars  ap- 
peared, and  no  small  tempest  lay  on  usi  were  by  no  means  th 
hardest  to  endure;  but  the  dull  days,  without  much  progress 
or  change.    How  we  longed  to  behold  the  shore.    At  langth, 
on  the  26th  day,  the  Captain  shouted,  "Land  Eo^M  North- 
east of  us  rose  a  dim,  blue  line  high  above  the  fog — the 
rough  Welsh  coast.    Then  an  island,  a  lighthouse,  a  moun- 
tain range,  with  houses,  fences,  hamlets,  gentlemen's  seats 
factories,  windmills,  monuments,  etc.,  came  out  clear.  We 
were  in  the  world  of  man  again.    A  Liverpool  tug  took  us  in 
tow.    How  deeply  and  sweetly  grateful  one  can  be  for  the 
single  blessing  of  solid  earth  to  walk  upon." 
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Then  follows  a  description  of  Liverpool,  and  a  comment 
upon  the  sentiment  of  England  toward  America. 

"The  English  sentiment  on  our  affairs,"  he  wrote,  "is 
as  it  was.    This  is  'Old  England",  'Llerrie  England',  still. 
Iiany  Journals  pronounce  Sheridan's  victory  over  Early  a 
barren  victory.    All  the  successes  in  the  Shenendoah  Valley 
have  been  barren  they  say.    In  the  churches  the  public  pra- 
yers on  Sunday  almost  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  duly 
remembered  'our  gracious  sovereign  the  Queen',  but  America 
was  forgotten. 

'How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  War?1  asked  my  cab 
driver  the  other  day.     'Whipping  them  out1  was  my  answer, 
mindful  to  whom  I  was  talking.     'Which  whips'?     'The  North 
of  course'.     'Oh  no,  no  the  South  sir.    They  are  nice 
people  at  the  South'. 

Yet  there  are  papers  of  weight  which  see  in  Early's 
defeat  and  the  fall  of  Atlanta  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
great  issue.    Even  the  Times  said  a  few  days  since  that  if 
the  English  people  could  be  persuaded  that  we  are  fighting 
to  kill  slavery,  and  the  Rebels  to  save  it,  there  would  be 
a  great  change  of  sympathies!    Then  an  Englishman  commends 
the  South,  and  I  speak — as  I  do  at  once — of  slavery,  he 
turns  the  conversation! 

Yours  ever, 

G.E.M.  " 

November  25,  '64,  Mr.  Magoun  writes  from  London,  of  a 
trip  along  the  west  coast  of  England  thru  the  Lake  region 
up  to  Glasgow  and  Edinborough;  and  of  visits  to  the  Tros- 
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sacks,  the  Scottish  Lochs,  and  Sterling,  and  Abbottsf ord,  and 
Melrose,  and  Dryburg  Abbey,  and  other  haunts  of  Walter  Scott, 
and  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Sootts.    He  writes  also  of  the  Chester 
Cathedral,  and  York,  and  Westminster;  of  Dunbar,  and  New- 
castle, and  Hull;  of  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  Warwick  Castle, 
and  Stratford  on  Avon,  etc.,  etc.    Hear  the  close  of  this 
communication  he  says,  "All  the  Americans  in  London — save 
the  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  and  his  friends — are 
rejoicing  over  the  quiet  and  orderly  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  as  an  assurance  to  foreign  powers  that  our  govern- 
ment and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  are  to  be  maintained. 
Tomorrow  is  your  Thanksgiving.     It  will  be    mine,  with  my 
special  gratitude  for  God  sparing  mercy  to  my  sick  child, 
whom  weary  leagues  of  sea  and  land  separate  from  me  in  every 
way  save  in  prayer;  and  that  I  hear  no  more  among  the  monar- 
chists of  the  Continent  the  vaunting  predictions  of  the  down- 
fall of  free  institutions  in  our  dear,  t?;ice  dear,  native 
land." 

His  next  communication  is  from  Cobelentz,  on  the  Rhine, 
December  8,  1864.     In  this  communication  he  speaks  of  Bel- 
gium, of  Ghent,  and  Brussells,  and  Antwerp,  and  of  Flemish 
Art;  of  Cologne,  Castles  on  the  Rhine,  etc.,  etc. 

His  next  letter  is  from  Frankfort  on  the  Main;  and  then 
Dec.  20th  from  Heidelberg.     In  this  communication  of  course 
he  speaks  of  Luther,  and  his  Diet  of  Worms,  and  Wycliff,  and 
Savanarolla,  and  other  great  Reformers,  whose  names  are  sug- 
gested by  the  location,  and  with  these  Reformers  he  names 
the  Congregationalists  of  Scrooby,  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 
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His  next  communication,  undated,  is  from  Switzerland, 
in  which  he  tells  particularly  of  a  visit  to  the  St.  Grishona 
Institute ,  which  has  sent  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  of  German 
Congregational  ministers  to  Iowa;  and  of  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  "A  "broad  and  notable  sweep 
of  giants  from  the  Juras  Ilountains  round  to  the  Baden  Sea. 
Over  the  valley  a  luminous  mist,  on  which  I  gazed  long,  the 
queanly  peak  of  Jungfrau  rises  sharply  in  clearer  days." 

This  seems  to  be  the  end  of  his  communications  from 
abroad.    He  told  the  rest  after  he  returned  in  various 
lectures  and  sermons. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  sent  a  communication  to  the 
London  Patriot,  dated  Grinnell,  May  4,  1865,  which  was  re- 
printed in  the  Iowa  News  letter,  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Sir:        I  write  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  burial  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  In 
the  heart  of  the  great  prairies  they  are  committing  to  its 
resting  place  the  dust  of  the  best  beloved  ruler  of  modern 
times,  the  great  martyr  of  freedom.     'The  mourning  of  the 
land',  says  the  historian  Bancroft,   'finds  no  adequate 
expression  in  words  and  no  relief  in  tears'.     It  is  well  he 
is  buried  in  these  great  prairies.    i.Iore  than  any  man  raised 
to  supreme  power  in  modern  times,  he  was  altogether  of  the 
people,    nothing  but  personal  observation  can  show  how  fondly 
this  people,  the  people  of  the  "Zest,  trusted  him,  and  how 
dearly  they  loved  him.    Other  states  honored  him,  admired 
him,  leaned  upon  him,    pronounced  him,  in  Mr.  Bancroft's 
words,   'the  most  conspicuous  man  of  his  country f;  but  the 
western  states  say  of  him,   'He  was  altogether  ours — our 
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'dear  Old  Abe'.1     One  of  our  leading  journals  expresses  the 
deep,  tearful  feeling  of  all  these  great  commonwealths  of 
the  prairies  this  morning, —  'They  have  slain  the  "beauty  of 
our  Israel. ' 

The  moral  greatness  of  this  man  will  grow  upon  the  per- 
ceptions of  after  times,  and  gather  splendor  as  history  make 
it  venerable, 

"For  he  is  freedom's  now,  and  Fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

The  subdued  tones  of  this  profound  and  universal  sorrow 
of  a  great  people  will  pass  to  you  over  the  ocean,  but  you 
will  really  know  nothing  of  it.    I  utterly  despair  of  justly 
representing  the  tender  and  unexampled  love,  this  true  and 
honest  man    had  won.    The  Atlantic  states  cannot  give  you  the 
voice  of  the  Tfest.    Eave  you  noticed  that  the  funeral  pro- 
cession at  Washington  was  led  by  negro  soldiers,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  theni- -several  thousands—occupied  another  pro- 
minent place  in  the  cortege?    Do  you  observe  that  when  this 
solemn  demonstration  in  honor  of  our  revered  chief  was  pass- 
ing through  the  commercial  metropolis,  New  York,  the  wealth- 
ier portions  of  the  city  greeted  the  black  regiments  with 
thunders  of  applause?    In  the  Fifth  Avenue  it  was  on  con- 
tinued ovation,  the  negroes  being  obliged  to  walk  uncovered 
for  miles  in  acknowledgment  of  the  cheers  of  the  gentlemen 
and  the  waving  handkerchiefs  of  the  ladies.      Do  you  notice 
that  the  "Tar  Department,  by  special  order,  gave  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  freedmen  their  place  in  the  line?    All  over 
the  land  our  statemen,  our  men  of  genius,  refinement,  and 
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taste  stand  back  of  these  humble  mourners  of  the  African 

race  as  the  chief  mourners  of  the  slain  President.    Eow  soon 

and  with  what  tremendous  emphasis,  does  our  history  give 

that  dastardly  assault  upon  him  in  Fraser  the  lie!  Let 

Bryant,  our  veteran  anti-slavery  poet,  speak  for  me,  in  his 

Hymn  for  Lincoln: 

"The  task  is  done;  the  bond  are  free; 
^e  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Whose  noblest  monument  shall  be 
The  broken  fetters  of  the  slaves." 

Let  Wendell  Phillips  speak  for  me,  whom  Praser  pro- 
nounced the  only  consistent  anti-slavery  leader:     "He  sleeps 
in  the  blessings  of  the  poor  whose  fetters  God  commissioned 
him  to  break.    Give  prayers  and  tears  to  the  desolate  widow 
and  the  fatherless ,  but  count  him  far  above  the  crowd  of 
his  fellow-men.    He  heard  the  first  notes  of  coming  jubilee, 
and  found  his  name  in  every  one.    T7ho  among  living  men  may 
not  envy  him?    Suppose  that  when,  a  boy,  he  floated  on  the 
slow  current  of  the  Mississippi,  idly  gazing  at  the  slave 
upon  its  banks,  some  angel  had  lifted  the  curtain  and  shown 
him  that  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  he  should  see  this 
proud  empire  rocked  to  its  foundation  in  the  effort  to 
break  those  chains;  should  himself  marshal  the  hosts  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  grandest  and  holiest  war  that  Christendom 
ever  knew,  and  deal,  with  a  half- reluctant  hand,  that  thun- 
derbolt of  justice  which  would  smite  that  foul  system  to 
the  dust--then  die,  and  leaving  a  name  immortal  in  the 
sturdy  pride  of  one  race,  and  the  undying  gratitude  of  anothe 

Then  I  read  in  Paris  your  article  upon  our  Government  and 
the  atrocious  assault  of  Mr.  Conway,  from  which  its  materials 
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were  drawn,  I  resolved  not  to  leave  the  subject  until  the 
justice  of  history  was  exhibited  to  English  Oongregationalists 
You  intimated,  in  your  comments  upon  my  London  letter,  that 
the  writer  in  Eraser  was  "as  competent  a  witness"  as  myself. 
How  stands  the  case,  and  how  stands  Lincoln  now?    The  aboli- 
tionists, the  negroes,  and  this  great  sobbing  nation  have 
spoken  on  the  questions  whether,  on  the  subject  of  abolish- 
ing slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  "truckler",  whether  his  re- 
election was  "an  immense  mistake",  and  whether,  "he  has 
done  nothing  to  promote  emancipation,  but  much  to  oppose  it." 

Your  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  is  al- 
ready passed.     It  is  not  for  an  American  to  say  in  England 
what  action  you  ought  to  take  now  on  Ameriacn  emancipation. 
I  suppose  you  will  at  least  say  something,  in  common  human- 
ity, for  the  freedmen.    But  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Union  years  ago  pledging 
itself  to  a  right  position  when  our  great  struggle  and  a- 
gony  should  come,  was  not  intended  as  an  assurance  of  sym- 
pathy to  our  freedmen,  but  to  the  white  Christians,  and  es- 
pecially the  Oongregationalists  of  the  ITorth.    The  Union  has 
had  its  choice  for  four  years  to  fulfill  that  pledge  or  not. 
Again  I  repeat,  your  self  contradiction  on  the  subject  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  our  course  or  the  course  of  Divine 
Providence  with  us,  but  simply  and  only  your  own  position 
in  history  as  professed  ant i- slavery  Christians. 

It  is  very  true  that  anything  you  had  heartily  done  a- 
gainst  slavery  in  these  years,  with  an  earnest  purpose  to 
affect  its  continuance  in  the  United  States,  would  have 
counted  on  the  National  side.    You  have  lost  your  opportuni- 
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ties  of  national  remembrance,  "by  your  division,  and  in  action, 
and  silence.    So,  everything  said  or  done  by  you  in  support 
of  the  Government  here,  would  have  taken  effect  against 
slavery.    The  way  to  kill  slavery  is  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  arms;  and  so  it  is  only  the  small  circle  of  English 
abolitionists  who  have  been  for  the  Government  and  the 
North,  that  have  been  doing  anything  against  slavery. 

^7as  it  our  misfortune  that  we  were  so  identified  with 
anti-slavery,  by  the  providence  of  God,  that  you  could  not 
be  true  to  that  without  sympathizing  with  us,  and  could  not 
be  true  to  that  without  sympathizing  with  us,  and  could  not 
stand  aloof  from  the  cause  of  government  law,  and  order,  and 
against  secession  and  rebellion,  without  standing  aloof 
also  from  anti-slavery  itself? 

Yours  truly,  Geo.  P.  Kagoun." 

In  July  of  '65  the  President  took  up  the  active  duties 
of  his  administration.    Brother  Sphraim  Adams  in  his  Iowa 
Band  tells  of  the  beginning  of  the  administration.    He  says: 

"In  1865  there  was  the  usual  number  of  college  classes, 
the  seniors  to  graduate  numbering  fifteen.    On  their  commen- 
cement day  a  new  presence  that  had  come  to  the  college  stood 
before  them,  that  of  its  first  president,  George  Frederick 
Ilagoun.    Take  it  all  in  all,  he  was  a  rare  man  for  the  po- 
sition.    "A  superb  leader",  says  one,  "A  man  of  the  largest 
mould,  with  the  culture  of  Bowdoin  and  Andover  broadened 
by  contact  with  the  world." 

Writing  in  1889  in  his  book  on  Asa  Turner,  speaking  of 
his  own  administration,  Dr.  Ilagoun  says: 
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"At  the  close  of  his  first  year,  July  19,  1865,  Presi- 
dent Llagoun  was  inaugurated. 

It  was  a  sore  struggle  for  years  after  to  keep  the  ves- 
sel afloat.    Besides  cares  at  home,  teaching  often  five 
hours  a  day,  and  doing  state  work,  the  president  had  to 
obtain  funds  for  current  expenses,  endowments,  apparatus, 
buildings,  and  fixtures,  with  library  books.    Half  a  dozen 
city  pulpits  and  three  college  presidencies  made  advances 
to  him,  besides  other  enterprises — all  with  large  salaries 
in  promise.     In  1871  the  fruilding  most  used  burned  down;  in 
1882  all  the  buildings  and  contents  were  destroyed  by  tor- 
nado—the most  complete  college  destruction  ever  knor/n.  The 
Faculty  had  increased  to  fifteen;  the  attendance  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty.    Within  a  few  hours,  in  both  cases,  Dr. 
Magoun  announced  that  no  recitations  would  be  interrupted. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  academy  lost  fifty  students,  the 
college  proper,  none.     It  now  had  in  the  latter  department 
more  than  any  Congregational  College  west  of  Ohio;  a  hundred 
and  twelve  graduates- -there  are  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors among  them;  and  had  taught  over  four  thousand  youth. 

In  eighteen  months  after  the  tornado  everything  was  re- 
built far  better  than  before,  with  an  additional  building; 
in  two  years  funds  for  a  fourth  had  been  provided,  and  the 
college  property  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.    Foundations  for  largely  increased  suc- 
cess had  been  laid.    In  1884 — after  twenty  years'  service — 
Dr.  M  agoun  resigned  the  presidency,  retaining  the  profes- 
sorship of  mental  and  moral  science." 

For  the  first  five  years  at  Grinnoll  he  kept  his  family 
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of  four  children  together  as  "best  he  could  without  a  mother. 
July  5,  1870  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Earle  of 
Brunswick,  Maine,  and  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary. 
She  became  a  mother  indeed  to  the  growing  children,  and  a 
helpmeet  to  Dr.  Magoun,  not  only  in  the  home,  but  also  in 
the  College . 

In  the  quotation  above,  Dr.  Magoun  speaks  fo  "doing 
state  work".    The  outside  activities  of  the  President  can- 
not be  enumerated.    He  was  all  over  the  state  Sunday  after 
Sunday.     I  remember  that  once  or  twice  he  preached  for  me 
at  Osage.    He  was  called  upon  for  all  sorts  of  ecclesias- 
tical services.    He  was  called  upon  to  preach  at  scores  of 
ordinations,  dedications,  organizations  of  churches,  etc. 
He  was  often  called  outside  of  the  state  for  such  services. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  student  in  Chicago  Seminary  he 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Gulliver, 
at  the  Hew  England  Church;  and  I  remember  that  for  several 
Sundays  he  supplied  the  Plymouth  church  of  Chicago. 

Of  course  he  had  much  to  say  and  to  do  at  the  meetings 
of  Associations,  state  and  local.     Indeed  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  he  was  too  conspicuous,  monopolized  too  much  time, 
and  gave  the  brethren  too  much  "valuable  instruction". 
But  a  man  so  full  could  not  help  spilling  over. 

At  our  great  national  Ecclesiastical  gatherings  also 
he  was  a  conspicuous  figure.  Ke  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Counsel  at  six  different  sessions,  and  for  a  term 
of  years  was  one  of  the  provisional  committee.  He  was  a 
corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  from  1870  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  from  year  to  year  he  attended 
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and  took  part  in  its  annual  meeting.    He  was  for  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  Board  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.      I  took  his  place  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.    I  remember  his  visits  to  the 
Seminary  when  I  was  a  student  there.    He  was  at  one  time  lec- 
turer on  Home  Hiss ions  in  Andover  Seminary;  and  if  there  was 
anything  else  in  our  Congregational  fellowship  to  be  or  to 
do  he  was  it,  and  he  did  it  in  those  busy  20  years  of  his 
presidency. 

In  all  those  years,  and  before  and  after,  all  the  \7hile 
the  ink  was  flowing  from  his  pen--howbeit  fountain  pens 
were  not  in  those  days.     I  am  quite  certain  that  he  never 
had  one  in  his  life.     I  have  seen  him  writing  with  a 
goose  quill;  and  stenographers  he  had  none  in  his  day. 

He  began  early  with  his  pen,  while  he  was  still  a  home 
missionary  in  Wisconsin  in  1847,  he  published  by  request  a 
sermon  on  the  subject  "Groceries  a  source  of  mischief". 
This  sermon  was  preached  at  Shullsburgh,  Sabbath  morning, 
December  19th.    Of  course  by  'groceries'  he  means  the 
saloon.    Then  I  was  a  boy,  the  saloons  were  always  called 
by 'this  name,  'groceries'.    June  24,  1849,  when  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  in  G-alena,  he 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Missionary 
Inquiry,  in  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  which  was 
published  by  request. 

How  there  is  a  hiatus  for  a  few  years,  for  Mr.  Llagoun, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  the  law.     In  1855  he  published 
an  oration  on  the  TTest ,  its  culture  and  its  Colleges.  This 
College  at  Davenport,  July  18th  of  the  year  1855.     In  1860 
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which  was  published.    He  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Lyons.    At  Lyons  too  June  3,  1864  he  preached  a 
sermon  giving  a  history  of  the  Lyons  church.    This  sermon 
also  was  published  in  full.    Then  came  in  1865  his  inau- 
gural discourse  at  Grinnell;  also  a  historical  sketch  of 
Iowa  College,  both  of  which  were  published.    His  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  at  Denmark  in  1867 
was  also  published.    In  1872  he  published  a  sermon  delivered 
at  Grinnell  on  'Divine  Purpose  in  Trials'.     October  20,  1872 
he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  Jacksonville,  111. 
This  sermon  also  was  published.    The  subject  of  the  dis- 
course was  'Relative  claims  of  our  TJestern  Colleges".  In 
this  same  year  anothe  article  from  his  pen  on  Iowa  College 
was  published.    His  sermon  before  the  American  Missionary 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1875  was  published. 
In  1876  his  address  before  the  General  Association  on  fA 
century  of  Congregational  history'  was  published  in  the 
"inutes  and  in  a  pamphlet.    In  1877  his  address  before  the 
Iowa  Bar  Association.    In  1877  also  was  published  in  pamph- 
let form  a  reprint  from  the  Hew  Englander  an  article  on 
'The  Source  of  American  Education,  Popular  and  Religious'. 
In  1878  he  published  a  memorial  of  Job  Cushman;  and  his 
paper  on  Congregationalism  and  Education,  as  also  his  ser- 
mon at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  were  pub- 
lished.    I  am  certain  that  this  is  not  a  complete  list  of 
his  publications  in  those  years,  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
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did  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  in  those  twenty  years  of 
his  presidency — salary  $1500  per  year.    During  these  years 
also  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  Editor,  or  Associate  Editor 
of  the  Congregational  Review,    Some  of  the  articles  which  he 
wrote  for  that  magazine  in  the  years  '67-'71  are  as  follows: 
Theology  in  Politics;  The  English  Congregational  Colleges; 
Place  of  Repentance  in  Religion  and  Theology;     Rejected  Fac- 
tors of  the  Atonement;  Unpublished  Writings  of  President 
Edwards;  Uphams  Mental  Philosophy;     New  Developments  of 
International  Law;  and  Human  and  Divine  Things  confused. 

In  the  years  of  his  retirement  he  was  still  a  very 
busy  man.    His  pen  still  glided  on  from  page  to  page.  His 
chirography  was  the  despair  of  all  compositors  outside  of 
the  Grinnell  Herald  Office.    In  1867  his  noted  Thanksgiving- 
sermon  on  Anarchy  was  published.    His  great  literary  work 
in  the  days  of  his  retirement,  and  indeed  the  great  literary 
work  of  his  life  was  the  one  book  he  v/rote  in  1889  on  Asa 
Turner  and  His  Times.    This  is  a  book  of  345  pages,  and 
required  an  enormous  amount  of  research  and  correspondence. 
This,  is  one  of  the  books  into  which  I  burrow,  and  from  which 
I  have  copied  largely.    But  Oh,    why  didn't  brother  Magoun 
furnish  an  index,  so  that  we  who  crib  from  his  book  may  do 
it  more  comfortablyl    The  foregoing  is  not  by  any  means  a 
full  list  of"  his  publications.    Countless  articles  to  local, 
state,  and  national  papers,  flowed  from  his  pen.    He  fur- 
nished large  amounts  of  material  to  the  Iowa  News  Letter 
while  it  was  running  its  course  from  1862  to  1867.  He 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  Advance  and  Congregationalist . 
And  he  furnished  now  and  then  an  article  for  the  Congregation- 
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al  Quarterly. 

He  was  an  occanional  contributor  to  Congregational 
Iowa,  after  its  establishment  in  1843. 

In  September  of  1893  he  sends  a  very  interesting  com- 
munication respecting  an  ancient  Yankee  church,  which  is 
as  follows: 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  our  Iowa  pioneer  church- 
founders  might  draw  instruction  from  the  story  of  an  old 
pioneer  church  in  the  heart  of  the  Massachusetts  hills. 
As  those  who  today  enjoy  comfortable  and  profitable  christian 
privileges  lost  sight  of  the  toils,  hardships  and  sacrifices 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  established  in  Iowa  not  many 
years  ago,  so  even  these  may  forget  the  like  trials  en- 
dured for  them  in  New  England  a  hundred  years  before. 

I  write  from  the  highest  inhabited  and  incorporated 
village  in  the  03-d  Bay  State .    But  far  above  the  heads  and 
sanctuary,  roomy,  well-appointed,  its  side  galleries  unoc- 
cupied- now,  a  pipe  organ  for  the  choir  and  reed  organ  for 
the  Sunday  school;  two-storied,  painted  dead  white  outside, 
(green  blinds  of  course)  surmounted  by  one  of  those  curious 
old  steeples,  which  the  first  Puritan  generation,  with  their 
recollections  of  English  church  architecture,  would  never 
have  built.     It  is  the  second  edifice  that  has  stood  on 
that  altitudinous  spot,  a  landmark  over  a  wide  stretch  of 
great  hills.    Its  predecessor,  now  an  agricultural  building 
on  the  fair  ground,  was  erected,  in  a  sense,  in  1740.  That 
is  to  say,  the  four  town  proprietors  of  1755  covenanted  with 
the  first  fifty  families  in  1735,  to  set  up  the  frame,  cover 
it  and  provide  glass  windows.    They  were  also  to  give  ten 
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acres  of  land  in  the  center  with  two  hundred  60-acre  lots. 

The  frame  went  up,  was  covered  a  year  later,  received 
its  glass  windows  in  twelve  years,  then  for  thirteen  years 
the  people  worshipped  in  it  without  a  floor,  save  the  gra- 
nite ledge,  the  earth  and  loose  boards,  their  seats  being 
blocks  and  boards  and  common  benches.     In  1753,  four  years 
after  their  second  minister  was  ordained,  the  first  floor  was 
laid;  in  1759  a  pulpit  replaced  the  ^plain  box"  from  which 
the  preaching  had  been  done,  and  the  body  of  the  ground 
floor  7/as  seated — individuals  being  allowed  to  build  the  pews 
at  their  own  cost.    The  galleries  were  finished  after  1779. 
In  1786  the  plastering  was  first  done;  in  1792  it  was  paint- 
ed, and  between  1794  and  the  first  years  of  the  next  century 
the  posts  and  timbers  were  cased  up.    So  that  in  his  his- 
torical sermon  "Father"  John  Keep  (later  of  Oberlin)  said, 
"sixty  and  five  years  was  the  church  in  building".  Iowa 
can  tell  no  such  story  as  this.    The  year  after  he  left 
the  present  sanctuary  went  up — a  church-mark,  if  not  a 
"landmark"  for  forty  miles  hereabouts. 

The  town  had  settled  ministers  for  forty  years  of  its 
first  eighty-five — about  thirty  of  them  in  succession.  Some 
of  these  made  but  a  very  short  stay.    A  large  part  of  the 
town  proceedings  had  to  do  with  difficulties  about  them. 
The  first  preacher  now  known  (1741)  was  in  trouble  from  the 
first,  and  when  a  day  for  his  ordination  was  fixed,  "David 
Boies  and  fourteen  others  entered  their  solemn  protest." 
The  town  seems  to  have  been  on  Mr.  Caldwell's  side — some 
in  the  church  doubting  the  correctness  of  his  views — but 
requested  him,  if  the  presbytery  ordained  him  spite  of 
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anything  proved  to  his  "disparagement",  to  relinquish  "the 
privileges  of  the  first  minister"  (a  60-acre  lot).    The  nest 
year  it  voted  to  send  for  a  preacher,  "anybody  except  Mr. 
John  Caldwell."    Failing  to  get  one,  they  obtained  from  Ire- 
land a  man  who  was  soon  driven  away  "by  opposition.    Then  it 
was  voted  to  employ  no  one  longer  than  six  weeks.    A  suc- 
cessor was  "thought  to  possess  unusual  gifts,  but  somewhat 
unhappy  in  his  temper".    Another  enlisted  young  men  in  the 
old  French  war,  holding  both  a  chaplain's    .and  a  captain's 
commission,  and  became  obnoxious.    The  "General  Court", 
which  then  aided  the  church,  was  now  appealed  to  for  a 
preacher.    Another  came  from  Ireland,  but  worse  troubles 
followed;  from  eight  to  twelve  advisory  councils  were  called 
and  after  eighteen  ye^rs  of  strife  he  retired  on  a  payment 
of  thirty  pounds  and  exemption  from  town  taxation  for  life. 

The  next  man  had  never  been  licensed;  the  next  was  supplant' 
ed  by  a  new  candidate  in  his  absence;  the  next  was  "too  fond 
of  cider"  (hard,  it  is  to  be  presumed);  others  were  unac- 
ceptable, or  of  ill  repute,  or  could  not  agree  as  to  salary, 
and  presently  people  began  to  object  to  being  assessed  by 
the  town  for  preaching.    Twice  a  deduction  was  stipulated 
for  in  case  the  pastor  should  be  absent  a  Sabbath  or  leave 
before  a  certain  time . 

One  dismissal  came  about  in  a  queer  way.     It  was  that  of 
Rev.  Jospeh  Badger,  late  of  Ohio,  and  father  of  Rev.  Hilton 
Badger,  D.D.   (A.H.M.S.).    Ee  desired  dismission  from  the 
Presbytery  and  was  refused.    Then  he  began  preaching  "with 
great  power  and  efficiency  the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
election".    Divisions  followed,  and  he  was  at  length  re- 
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leased  to  go  to  "New  Connecticut."    Father  Keep  thought  his 
views  of  divine  sovereignity  changed  after  his  ordination 
in  1787,  but  he  thought  them  true  and  important  and  useful. 

The  oddest  thing  about  this  old  church  was  that  having 
been  organized  Presbyterian  at  Eopkinton,  of  Irish  Indepen- 
dents and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  before  the  town  began  for 
nearly  70  years,  until  alteration  of  the  form  of  government, 
the  town  in  town  meeting  acted  as  parish,  or  society,  as 
the  name  is  now,  "Tons  et  origo  malorum".    No  end  of  dis- 
missions from  this  source.    The  salary  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  town  society,  even  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr.  Keep  were  un- 
settled by  its  uncertainty.     In  both  cases  the  church  or  the 
majority  wished  the  pastor  to  remain.    One  incident  of  this 
yoking  together  of  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  was  that 
while  Presbyterian  the  church  was  under  the  "Halfway-Cove- 
nant."   Baptising  the  children  of  towns  people  who  were  not 
christians  (abrogated  after  the  change  to  Congregational) 
though  the  town  for  half  a  century  had  been  bound  to  the 
Scotch  Confession  and  catechisms  by  vote  in  town  meeting. 
All  the  religious  anomalies  are  not  of  our  day." 

One  of  Dr.  llagouns  contributions  to  Congregational  Iowa 
was  a  Home  Missionary  Eymn,  suggested  as  he  says,  by  Secre- 
tary Douglass1  appeal  December  28,  1884.    The  Hymn  is  as 
follows: 

"When  we  that  grace  divine  survey 
The  word,  the  Christ,  the  Cross  that  gave, 
We  yield  thee  all  our  hearts,  and  pray, 
"See  Lord,  our  beauteous'  land  and  save." 

Show  us  as  with  the  eye  of  seer 
The  holy  war  Thou  bid'st  us  wage, 
The  hosts  that  bring  Thy  kingdom  near, 
The  glory  of  our  heritage. 
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For  all  the  straggle  hard  and  long, 
0,  every  humble  church  we  "build 
Between  the  Rivers  Two,  make  strong, 
77ith  love,  and  faith,  and  courage  filled. 

Prom  wild  to  wild,  from  door  to  door, 
Persuasive  let  Thy  heralds  be; 
Themselves  in  home,  in  purse,  though  poor, 
"Yet  making  many  rich"  in  Thee. 

Hake  warm  our  hearts,  0  God  of  love, 
For  those  home  far  on  erring  feet, 
From  household  altars  old  that  rove , 
Yet  "Children  of  the  Promise"  sweet. 

Lost  souls  from  guilt,  from  darkness  win, 

Convert  from  error's  awful  maze  

— "The  Prophet's"  lure  of  sense  and  sin — 
Made  "saints"  indeed,  of  "latter  days". 

The  scoffing  lip,  the  hardened  heart, 
The  curse,  the  railing,  yet  that  be, 
01    bid  these  by  Thy  power  depart, 
And  sinners  haste  to  worship  The el 

These  thronging  thousands  snatch  from  death, 
Teach  us  to  spurn  Time's  poor  rewards, 
And  spread  Thy  grace  with  hand  and  breath, 
Till  Iowa  be  all  the  Lord's!  " 

There  were  two  or  three  other  communications  to  Congre- 
gational Iowa  which  need  not  be  quoted  here.    Two  or  three  of 
his  communications  to  the  Eome  Missionary  found  always  in 
the  miscellaneous  column  have  been  already  quoted.    There  were 
a  few  others;  two  of  them  are  here  inserted.    The  title  of  the 
first  is  "Iowa  marching  on",  and  it  is  as  follo?/s: 

"This  beautiful  state  of  the  northwest  is  financially 
among  the  very  soundest,  the  state  treasurer  having  redeenn- 
ed  $120,000  of  state  bonds  before  they  fell  due,  January 
1868,  and  being  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  redeem  the  re- 
maining $80,000  when  presented  for  payment.    The  people  did 
little  in  the  war  to  create  debts,  by  buying  substitutes,  and 
their  general  state  policy,  like  that  of  the  chief  College 
in  the  commonwealth,  has  always  been  "out  of  debt."  Mean- 
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time  the  population  has  been  steadily  expanding  and  filling 
up,  as  in  such  a  state  might  be  expected.    When  the  rebel- 
lion began,  it  was  a  little  over  half  a  million — in  1866  the 
census  gave  that  number  in  the  three  or  four  tiers  of  coun- 
ties along  the  Mississippi  alone,  with  half  that  number  more 
in  the  central  three  tiers,  and  50,000  in  the  western  third 
of  the  state, — 800,000  in  all.    The  increase  in  a  year  has 
been  100,000,  nearly  half  of  it  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
state,  and  one  third  in  the  eastern  counties.    The  whole  po- 
pulation is  now  something  over  902,000.     It  will  pass  a  mil- 
lion before  the  close  of  1868,  a  large  imigration  being  al- 
ready in  preparation.    The  railroad  system  of  the  state  has 
hardly  begun  its  development,  and  long  before  Iowa  is  covered 
with  an  iron  network,  like  that  of  Illinois,  she  will  have 
two  millions  of  souls,  if  not  three  millions." 

The  second  of  these  articles  is  found  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  this  year  1868,  and  is 
as  follows: 

"I  found  a  thoroughly  mistaken  impression  prevalent 
in  the  East  in  respect  to  the  growth  of  western  wealth. 
Some  people  inconsiderately  and  superficially  conclude 
that  every  indication  of  great  enterprise  is  a  proof  of 
great  wealth.    A  distinction  would  be  useful.    As  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention,  so  enterprise  is  oft eh  the 
child  of  the  lack  of  wealth  and  determination  to  acquire 
it,  and  proves  the  lack.    You  cannot  ascribe  too  muuh  to 
the  people  of  the  west  on  the  score  of  energy  and  darigg 
progress,  but  you  may  easily  ascrige  too  much  on  the  score 
of  pecuniary  resources.    Western  activity  in  all  material 
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things  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  western  means.     The  finan- 
cial oasis  of  most  of  our  great  enterprises  is  in  the  East, 
and  not  here.    The  profits  go  to  the  East.    The  working  for- 
ces are  here;  the  capital  there.    The  West  grows  more  than 
the  East ,  "because  our  teturns  per  cent .  on  all  investments 
of  capital  are  greater;  our  daring  in  taking  risks  is  great- 
er; and  we  lean  upon  capital  immensely  larger  than  our  own, 
viz.,  that  of  the  East. 

All  the  great  charities  whose  sources  are  in  the  East, 
and  their  fields  or  operation  in  the  Ttest ,  suffer  from  the 
false  impression  spoken  of  above,    it  is  partly  due  to  the 
assuming  tone  of  some  western  men,  claiming  control  here  of 
movements  the  sinews  of  which  are  with  you.     It  is  partly 
owing  to  the  habit  of  shallow  and  illogical  thinking,  which 
is  popular.    The  moment  one  speaks  of  rapid  western  progress 
toward  a  condition  of  independent  wealth  and  power,  some 
people  exclaim:     "Well,  the  Hest  is  rich  enough  already  to 
provide  for  all  her  own  religious  wantsi"    The  Eome  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  Congregational  Union,  the  College  Society 
encounter  this  most  inconsequential  style  of  thinking  at 
the  East.     It  is  more  mischievous  than  any  consequential 
tone  at  the  '.Vest ,  at  which  offense  is  taken. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts:  "In 
the  six  Uew  England  states  the  taxable  income  in  1856-6 
was  Q142,810,159.     in  1866-7  it  was  §181,848,429  an  increase 
of  over  §39,000,000.     In  seventeen  western  states  and  the 
territories,  the  taxable  income  in  1856-6  was  $163,489,281; 
in  1866-7  it  was  #138,667,871,  a  decrease  of  §24,821 ,410. " 
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This  is  comparing  a  great  deal  of  the  Tfest  with  a 
small  part  of  the  Hast.    But  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
correcting  a  wide-spread  and  most  mischievoiis  error.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  East  could  say  to  the  ?7est , 
"you  are  outgrowing  us  net  only  in  occupation  of  territory 
in  immensely  extended  manual  labor,  and  in  the  products  of 
the  soil,  but  also  in  solid  wealth,  in  riches  salted  down 
and  secure,  in  the  proportion  of  means  to  men" — this  is 
just  not  that  time." 

Mr.  Ilagoun    wrote  but  little  for  the  Annals  of  Iowa.  In 
one  article  he  told  the  old  familiar  story  of  the  Iowa  Band 
(not  quite  so  familiar  then);  and  in  the  other  he  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  father  Turner--that  was  about  all.  He 
did  not  take  to  History,  as  Dr.  Salter  did.    His  writings 
took  a  much  wider  range  than  did  those  of  Dr.  Salter. 

Dr.  i.iagoun  wrote  but  one  book.    Asa  Turner  and  His 
Times,  was.  his  last  great  task.    He  finished  the  book  in 
1889.    He  had  but  seven  years  more  to  live.    The  infirmi- 
ties of  age  were  coming  on.     it  began  to  be  apparent  that 
this  was  so.    But  he  continued  to  hold  on  to  many  of  his 
old  ways.    r.e  was  habitually  at  the  services  on  Sunday 
and  at  the  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  evening.      At  the 
prayer  meeting  he  always  occupied  the  same  seat,    uy  usual 
place  was  a  seat  or  two  behind  him.    His  prayer  meeting  ways 
are  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory,    ne  always  sang  with  vigor, 
fully  up  to  the  time,  and  sometimes  a  little  ahead,     it  was 
a  part    of  his  impetuosity,    ne  seldom  allowed  the  hour 
to  pass  without  taking  some  part  in  the  meeting.    He  nearly 
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always  had  something  good  to  say.    Sometimes  he  was  a  little 
sensorious.    Ee  was  at  times  severe  on  the  doctrines  and  pra- 
tices  of  modern  people.    He  did  not  always  agree  with  that 
doctrinal  views  of  his  pastor.    He  could  state  his  own 
views  with  clearness  and  vigor,  and  great  assurance. 

But  as  he  was  approaching  more  nearly  the  gates  of  death 
and  of  glory  he  became  more  humble,  penitent,  sympathetic 
and  tolerant. 

One  evening  he  thrilled  us  all  by  saying  "My  business 
now  is  to  get  ready  to  die". 

At  length  his  place  at  the  social  meeting  was  vacant. 
He  was  confined  to  his  home,  and  then  to  his  room,  and  then 
to  his  bed.    His  massive  frame  resisted  long  the  encroach- 
ments of  desease.    Ee  suff erred  much  of  pain,  but  more  of 
weariness.    He  reached  the  end  of  his  journey  January  30, 
1896,  aged  74  years,  10  months,  and  7  days. 

The  funeral  held  at  the  church,  February  2,  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  M.  Vittum.    A  large 
company  attended  the  services,  many  coming  from  out  of  town, 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  state.    Many  of  his  old  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance. 

President  Gates,  representing  the  College,  made  an  elo- 
quent address,  giving  his  predecessor  due  honor  for  the 
work  he  had  done  for  the  College,  for  the  state,  and  for  the 
country  at  large. 

The  sermon  was  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Bobbins  of  Muscatine,  who 
had  been  in  close  association  with  Dr.  Magoun  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  in  the  religious,  educational,  and  reformatory 
movements  of  the  day.    He  spoke  of  Dr.  Magoun  as  a  friend, 
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as  a  man  of  great  influence — of  great  influence,  because  of 
his  great  personality  and  his  great  learning.    He  said  that 
if  Dr.  Magoun  had  entered  political  life  he  might  have  been 
another  great  statesman  from  Maine,  but  that  the  life  he 
had  lived  was  better  than  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  College  has  not  fitting  memorials 
of  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Magoun.    But  something  has  been  done 
to  keep  green  his  memory.    One  lasting  College  Memorial  of 
President  Magoun  is  the  noble,  beautiful,  life-like  bust  of 
him  furnished  by  the  Alumni  of  his  day,  which  adorns  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  Library.    Another  College  memorial  is  the  appre- 
ciation by  Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  published  in  The  Unit  of 
February  1,  1896,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Philosophic  in  thought  with  a  vein  of  poetry,  his  ser- 
mons were  cultured,  instructive  and  impressive.  Inclination 
and  invitation  often  took  him  out  of  the  technical  field  of 
the  pastor  into  literary,  historic,  reformatory  and  poli- 
tical service,  and  in  all  of  these  he  was  a  man  of  mark  be- 
fore his  presidency.    After  entering  upon  that  office  his 
position  called  him  more  definitely  into  these  broader  fields, 
and  made  him  still  more  eminent  as  the  representative  of 
Iowa' thought  in  education,  in  politics  and  in  religion. 
Princely  in  bearing  he  was  a  man  of  note  before  he  uttered  a 
word  in  any  assembly;  after  speaking  he  was  always  remem- 
bered for  his  grace  and  force  on  the  platform.    His  keen 
analysis,  to  those  less  endowed,  sometimes  seemed  too  micro- 
scopic, but  his  elegant  diction  and  lucid  thought  compelled 
admiration. 
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He  did  not  carry  the  offensive  evidence  of  his  cloth 
on  his  sleeve  or  on  his  forehead.    Among  politicians  of  the 
better  sort  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  them,  with  literary  men 
he  showed  himself  a  competent  critic,  and  among  educators, 
whether  in  college  or  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  his  thots 
were  welcome  and  potential.    His  pen,  too,  was  always  busy. 
He  was  an  editor  of  the  Iowa  News  Letter  and  of  the  Congre- 
gational Quarterly,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Bibli- 
otheca  Sacra  and  the  New  Englander,  besides  a  large  group  of 
literary,  political  and  religious  journals  of  lesser  note. 

Most  of  all,  the  life  of  Dr.  Magoun  has  been  a  conspi- 
cuous and  memorable  part  of  the  history  of  Iowa  College.  He 
came  to  it  in  its  growing  youth  and  added  vigor  to  its 
growth.    He  shranS  from  no  service  to  it,  and  voluntarily 
assumed  burdens,  which  he  might  have  easily  avoided.  With- 
in its  walls,  no  less  than  without,  he  disclosed  his  mental 
type  as  neither  conservative  or  progressive  but  as  conserva- 
tively-progressive.   Into  ne  w  paths  he  entered  on  occasion 
with  the  joy  of  youth;  along  the  old  he  walked  and  led  with 
the  calmness  and  steadiness  of  age.    He  emphasized  law  and 
duty.    Impetuous  youth  sometimes  thought  he  over-emphasized 
them,  but  maturing  years  developed  a  profound  respect  for 
what  once  seemed  too  rugged. 

His  class-room  lectures  were  lucid,  emphatic  and  eleva- 
ting.   In  a  quiz  he  could  not  wait  for  a  student  to  loiter  or 
blunder,  but  caught  up  his  topic  and  darted  on  before  him. 
His  intimacies  he  often  reserved  for  the  more  advanced 
students.    Those  in  his  classes  especially  felt  that  they 
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had  enjoyed  a  rare  privilege  when  thus  admitted  to  audience- 
chambers  of  thought  and  of  feeling  all  unknown  before. 

The  Commencement  days  over  which  he  presided  were  pre- 
eminently Red  Letter  days  for  the  college.    Students  and 
strangers  left  the  exercises  with  a  rare  glow  of  pleasure  and 
of  confidence  that  the  institution  was  moving  from  high  to 
higher  still. 

When  the  cyclone  of  1882  smote  the  college  buildings 
into  dust  or  scattered  them  over  the  town,  no  man  saw  the 
best  thing  to  do  more  clearly  than  he,  none  moved  more  in- 
spiringly  along  the  wisest  path. 

The  first  President  of  Iowa  College  served  it  twenty 
years;  probably  few  will  serve  it  so  long;  none  can  do  it 
more  sincerely.    The  buildings  which  arose  on  the  campus 
during  his  Presidency,  the  endowments  which  were  gathered 
then,  his  account  of  college  progress  which  was  wrought  into 
the  Life  of  father  Turner,  and,  most  of  all  and  best  of  all, 
the  newer    and  truer  visions  of  mortal  and  immortal  life 
which  ennobled  student  life  under  his  care  will  long  remain 
as  monuments  to  the  first  President  of  Iowa  College." 

The  General  Association  of  Iowa  made  Dr.  Frisbie  their 
spokesman  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Dr.  Magoun  for  the  College  and  for  the  churches.  The 
obituary  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"He  never  removed  his  home  from  Grinnell;  and  there, 
after  prolonged  suffering,  came  to  his  end  in  peace.  Sor- 
row had  touched  him  sorely,  and  his  heart,  more  tender  than 
everybody  knew,  was  heavy  with  the  sense  of  grievous  losses. 
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Dr.  Magoun,  eloquent  as  a  preacher,  profound  as  a  thinker, 
eminent  as  an  educator,  was  one  of  the  strong  personal  forces 
of  our  state  for  many  years.    Eis  loyalty  to  his  conceptions 
of  truth,  his  bold  and  convincing  utterances,  his  interest 
in  that  which  affected  men  socially,  politically  and  reli- 
giously, and  his  scholarly  attainments  drew  attention  to  him 
early.    He  was  a  man  to  be  taken  account  of,  so  all  felt  who 
saw  his  grand  proportions  and  heard  his  trumpet  voice.  He 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  Congregational  fathers 
of  Iowa,  the  founders  of  Iowa  College.    It  was  not  strange 
that  they  turned  to  one  who  moved  them  like  a  king,  and  call- 
ed him  to  the  place  which  it  was  long  his  pride  to  fill,  the 
presidency  of  the  young  and  struggling  school.    That  was  his 
real  life  work.    It  commanded  him.    His  heart  went  into  it. 
He  gave  the  name  of  the  college  publicity.    He  drew  to  it  the 
respectful  and  kindly  thought  of  many  friends  who  opened 
their  hands  to  it  with  gifts,    In  the  time  of  its  great  dis- 
aster, his  name  and  influence  meantsmuch  for  its  rebuilding. 

His  literary  activity  was  unremitting  so  long  as  his 
health  allowed,  and  even  after  it  was  seriously  broken.  He 
had  the  genius  of  work.    His  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  churches  and  to  Iowa  is  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Asa 
Turner."    It  is  a  monument  of  patient  research,  and  a  rich 
deposit  of  careful  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  showing 
better  than  anything  else  the  work  of  those  pioneers  who 
planted  our  churches  in  Iowa.    He  held  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer.    Numerous  discussions  of  his  philosophical,  histori- 
cal, theological — illuminated  the  pages  of  our  most  weighty 
periodicals.    It  was  natural  for  him  to  speak  his  thought 
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fully.    He  was  quick  to  defend  his  position,  if  assailed. 
He  was  not  easily  intimidated;  the  polemic  spirit  was  no 
stranger  to  him. 

He  loved  the  missionary  worker  and  the  workers  of  our 
churches.    He  was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board. 
He  was  before  the  war  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery.  The 
cause  of  temperance  always  enlisted  his  hearty  sympathy. 

He  was  a  man  to  prize  and  honor — a  brave  servant  of 
Christ,  and  one  who  loved  his  fellowmen.    He  did  a  good  work, 
and  will  live  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  Christian  people 
of  Iowa  as  well  as  in  the  respect,  honor  and  affection  of 
many,  who,  as  students,  learned  of  him  to  think  and  to  believe 

No  words  of  mine  can  add  to  the  clearness  or  complete- 
ness of  the  portraiture  of  the  man.    He  was  a  man  of 
striking  appearance.    Ee  was  tall,  solidly  built;  in  age 
his  looks,  dropping  almost  to  his  shoulders,  were  white, 
but  streaked  with  gold.    His  eyes  were  those  of  the  eagle, 
and  his  nose  aquiline,  to  match  his  eyes.    He  was  a  man 
that  one  would  always  see  and  mark  in  a  crowd.    His  voice 
was  that  of  a  clarion;  and  it  was  sometimes  the  blast  of 
a  bugle.    In  address  sometimes  things  would  sparkle  and 
crack,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a  crash.    Ee  was  a 
man  of  commanding  figure  and  voice.    His  will  force  was 
imperial.    It  took  a  mighty  obstacle  to  baffle  him  when 
he  was  under  way.    He  knew  nothing  of  sensuousity;  he  mar- 
ched straight  on  to  his  goal,  crushing  beneath  his  feet 
everything  that  lay  in  his  path. 
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Of  course  such  a  man  encountered  opposition.  Although 
he  had  intimate  friends,  I  think  he  lived  a  rather  lonely- 
life  ,  and  missed  a  good  deal  of  the  fellowship  and  sympathy 
which  he  really  craved.    But  he  lived  his  own  great  life. 
A  prince  in  Israel  had  fallen  7/hen  he  died.    Y!e  never  shall 
see  quite  his  like  again.    For  thirty  four  years  his  great 
personality  and  his  teachings  wrought  themselves  into 
the  life  of  the  republic,  and  into  the  making  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
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Tenth  Sketch: 

STILLMAN  TUCKER. 
Here  is  another  man  whose  day  was  a  shadow  in  Iowa.  I 
find  no  record  of  his  early  life.    He  was,  at  least  for  a 
time,  an  Ohio  man,  and  a  Presbyterian.    The  Home  Missionary 
located  him  at  Little  Mill  Greek,  Ohio,  June  18,  1851;  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place;  and 
again  he  has  a  commission  for  the  same  field,  June  18,  1852. 

May  1,  1853  he  was  the  missionary  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Ashley,  Ohio;  and  the  commission  was  re- 
newed in  1854. 

August  1,  1855  we  find  him  with  commission  from  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Spring  Grove,  a  little 
country  church  within  the  bounds  of  the  Dubuque  Association. 
In  the  record  of  this  commission  is  a  side  note  stating 
that  he  died  in  November  of  1856. 

In  the  Minutes  for  1856  Mr.  Tucker's  name  appears  as 
pastor  at  Spring  Grove;  and  in  the  Minutes  of  1857  the 
Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  has  this  paragraph: 
"During  the  year  two  of  our  ministers  have  entered  the 
upper  Sanctuary— Abner  Leonard  of  Burlington,  and  S.  Tucker, 
of  Spring  Grove--the  one  while  here,  aiding  us  by  his 
sympathies,  prayers,  and  contirbutions ,  and  the  other, 
breaking  with  his  own  hands  the  Bread  of  Life."    This  means 
that  Mr.  Leonard  was  for  a  time  unemployed  as  a  pastor, 
while  Mr.  Tucker  died  in  office. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  find  with  reference  to  this  man 
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Stillman  Tucker.         can  only  write  his  name  in  our  annals, 
and  wonder  what  his  life  history  was,  and  what  he  did  for 
the  making  of  the  commonwealth.    He  labored  as  a  Home 
Missionary  in  a  church  organized  that  year,  and  soon  "became 
extinct . 
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Eleventh  Sketch: 

JAMES  PARKER  KIMBALL. 

James  Parker  Kimball,  son  of  Rev.  James  and  Emily  (Par- 
ker) Kimball,  was  born  in  Townsend,  Vermont,  Dec.  29,  1828. 
He  studied  at  Gilmanton  Academy;  graduated  at  Amherst  in 
1849,  and  at  Andover  in  1854. 

His  first  field  of  labor  was  Keokuk,  Iowa.    Strange  to 
say  he  did  not  come  West  with  a  commission  from  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society.    Keokuk  is  one  of  the  very  few 
churches  in  Iowa  that  never  received  aid  from  the  Society. 
The  church  had  good  reasons  to  give ,  for  this  delinquency. 
A  bequest  of  about  $15,600  from  John  McKean  of  Guilbert , 
Connecticut  took  the  place  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  this 
church.    The  church  was  organized  February  14,  1855,  Dr. 
Salter  presiding  at  the  organization  and  preaching  the 
sermon. 

Mr.  Kimball  began  October  7th  of  this  same  year.  The 
church  records  concerning  him  are  as  follows: 

"In  the  year  1855  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  pastor. 
Late  in  the  year  they  became  acquainted  with  Rev.  James  P. 
Kimball  of  Massachussetts--a  young  man  in  the  ministry  not 
yet  ordained.    He  was  invited  to  come  and  minister  to  the 
church.    The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he  entered  upon 
his  labors  the  first  Sabbath  in  October  1855.    A  subscrip- 
tion for  his  support  was  made  up,  from  which  was  realized 
;73E.    Besides  this  sum  he  received  his  board". 

Another  record  is  as  follows: 

"At  a  meeting  held  November  3,  1856  the  church  voted  a 
unanimous  call  to  Rev.  J.  P.  Kimball  who  had  been  preaching 
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to  the  church  the  past  year,  to  become  their  pastor,  on  a 
salary  of  ^1200  per  annum.    During  the  fall  and  winter  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  building  a  chapel.    Mr.  Kimball's 
formal  answer  was  delayed  until  spring  in  order  that  his 
ordination  services  might  take  place  in  the  chapel,  then 
in  process  of  building.    Services  were  held  in  the  Music 
Hall  for  the  last  time,  Sabbath  Hay  3,  1857.    The  ordina- 
tion services  of  Rev.  J.  ?.  Kimball  were  held  in  the  new 
Chapel  on  Wednesday  Is/lay  13,  1857.    The  ordination  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Post,  D.D.  of  St.  Louis." 

The  next  record  in  the  history  is  a  notice  of  his  resi- 
gnation, and  is  simply  this:     "Mr.  Kimball  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church,  Sept.  20,  1859." 

Closing  this  four  years  pastorate  at  Keokuk  Mr.  Kimball 
returned  to  the  East,  and  was  installed  at  Falmouth,  Mass., 
June  20,  1860;  and  he  was  dismissed  10  years  later,  Nov, 
17,  1870. 

In  October  of  1870  he  began  at  Haydenville,  and  was  dis- 
missed six  years  later,  May  8,  1876.    From  '76  to  '80  he 
was  the  Hew  England  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
At  this  time,  on  account  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign. 

In  his  retirement  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Boston,  and 
then  at  Amherst ,  where  he  died  in  another  fit  of  apoplexy 
May  2,  1882,  aged  53  years,  4  months,  and  4  days.    He  was 
Registrar  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  from  1868  to  1881. 

Mr.  Kimball  did  not  bring  with  him  a  wife  to  Iowa,  but 
in  the  midst  of  his  pastorate  at  Keokuk,  July  29,  1858,  he 
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was  married  to  Mary  Barton  Dickenson  of  Granby,  Kassachu- 
ssetts,  who  died  January  10,  1875. 

He  was  married  again,  April  15,  1874,  to  Jennie  King  of 
Suf field,  Conn. 

Of  Mr.  Kimball  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  acquaintance 
He  was  here  before  my  day.    The  records  show  that  he  was 
a  strong  man,  well  born,  well  bred,  well  educated.  His 
pastorates  were  of  decent  length;  and  he  must  have  had  a 
good  degree  of  executive  ability,  or  else  he  would  not 
have  been  chosen  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.    He  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  our 
best  churches  in  Iowa.    He  too  was  one  of  the  builders  of 
the  commonwealth. 


•  0      v.,» . 
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Twelfth  Sketch: 

TEE0PHI1US  PACKARD  • 
Theophilus  Packard,  son  of  ReY.  Dr.  Theophilus  and 
Llary  (Tirrell)  Packard,  was  horn  at  Shelburne,  Massachussetts 
Februrary  1,  1802.    He  prepared  for  College  with  his  father, 
and  at  the  Sanderson  Academy  at  Ashfield.    He  attended  Wil- 
liams College,  1819-f21,  but  graduated  at  Amherst  (in  the 
seoond  class  of  the  institution)  in  1825.    He  studied  Theo- 
logy with  his  father  for  two  years,  and  graduated  from  Prince 
ton  in  1825.    He  was  ordained  at  Shelburne ,  Llarch  12,  1828, 
and  was  his  father's  colleague  from  this  date  up  to  December 
6,  1853. 

In  1859  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Parsons,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Lucy  (Parsons)  Ware  of  South  Deerfield,  Mass. 
After  serving  as  his  father's  assistant  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  in  1854  and  '55  he  was  located 
at  Lyme  in  that  state. 

October  18,  1855,  under  commission  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  he  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  this 
was  his  field  up  to  October  1857.     There  is  but  one  report 
from  this  field.    This  was  published  in  September  of  1856, 
and  was  as  follows: 

"The  Gospel  has  been  preached  in  the  church  twice  every 
Sabbath  during  the  quarter.    Other  religious  meetings  to 
some  extent  have  also  been  held.    Our  weekly  prayer-meeting 
is  attended  by  only  a  small  number.    At  our  communion  sea- 
son in  December,  four  heads  of  families  united  with  the 
church  by  profession.    We  expect  some  fifteen  or  twenty  more 
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persons  to  unite  with,  us  in  a  few  weeks.    Che  congregations 
on  the  Sabbath  have  increased.     In  pleasant  weather  we  have 
very  often  from  100  to  150.    On  Sabbath  afternoons  there  is 
no  preaching  in  any  of  the  other  churches  in  the  place  ex- 
cept ours.    At  such  times  we  have  evidence  that  the  preju- 
dice towards  us  is  abating,  in  the  attendance  of  quite  a 
number  from  the  other  denominations. 

Another  particular  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  which  is, 
that  the  pastors  or  preachers  in  the  six  churches,  meet 
weekly  at  each  others'  houses,  for  mutual  improvement  and 
for  consultation  respecting  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  king- 
dom.   So  it  is,  in  this  far  off  western  country,  the  watch- 
men in  six  different  denominations  are  from  week  to  week 
seeing  eaoh  other  face  to  face,  as  a  preparatory  step  to- 
wards seeing  eye  to  eye. 

As  there  is  but  one  church  bell  in  the  place,  and  as 
that  is  not  a  very  accurate  guide  for  us,  and  on  Sabbath 
afternoons  is  not  rung  at  all,  we  greatly  need  a  suitable 
bell  in  the  belfry  of  our  church.    Accordingly  I  recently 
started  the  project  of  procuring  a  bell,  and  we  have  al- 
ready obtained  nearly  enough  money  to  buy  one  of  800  pounds 
weight.     It  was  quite  encouraging  to  find  so  many  of  other 
denominations  ready  to  assist  us  in  this  enterprise,  ^e 
expect  soon  to  have  our  bell  in  operation. 

Our  people  are  becoming  quite  interested  in  making  some 
arrangements  to  secure  a  commodious  vestry  or  lecture  room. 
Our  church  edifice  is  not  at  all  convenient  for  accommoda- 
ting prayer  meetings,  and  other  occasional  meetings,  designed 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and  congregation. 
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We  have  a  fine  lot  for  the  location  of  such  a  building;  but 
it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  we  shall  be  able  at  -present  to 
erect  one.    As  the  population  of  the  place  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, we  are  hoping  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  new  comers." 

From  1857  to  1865  Mr.  Packard  was  located  as  a  Home  Mis- 
sionary at  Manteno,  111.;  and  then  returned  to  Few  England, 

In  1864  and  '65  he  was  at  Sunderland,  Mass.    From  1866 
to  '69  he  was  at  South  Deerfield,  supplying  churches  in  the 
vicinity.    From  '69  to  '74  his  residence  was  in  Chicago;  and 
then  until  death  he  lived  at  Manteno,  111.    He  did  a  little 
literary  work.     In  1854  he  published  a  history  of  the  minis- 
ters and  churches  of  franklin  County,  Llass.     In  1871  he  pub- 
lished the  genealogies  of  Samuel  and  Abel  Packard;  and  in 
1873  a  Thanksgiving  sermon. 

He  died  of  consumption  December  18,  1885,  aged  83 
years,  10  months,  and  18  days. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  young  man  got  early  at  his 
work.    He  was  only  21  when  he  graduated  from  the  College, 
and  23  when  he  began  preaching.    Being  the  son  of  a  minis- 
ter he  was  in  better  condition  than  most  young  men  of 
to  get  an  early  start. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  he  was  his  father's  collea- 
gue for  25  years.    Evidently  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  home 
boy.    He  was  52  years-     of  age  before  he  went  out  west  and 
started  in  for  himself.    He  was  in  the  ^est  only  ten  years; 
and  in  Iowa,  only  two.    His  record  belongs  to  the  Hast, 
and  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts . 
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Thirteenth  Sketch: 

S.  L.  KERRICK. 

Stephen  Leonard  Eerriok,  son  of  Elijah  and  Eannah 
(Russell)  Herrick  was  born  in  xftitland,  Vermont,  April  29, 
1800.    TThile  yet  an  infant  his  people  moved  to  Milton, 
Vermont ,  and  this  was  his  home  until  he  left  home  to  pre- 
pare for  College.    He  was  the  fifth  of  six  sons.    Of  his 
early  life  at  home,  and  in  the  Academy  and  College,  a 
biographer  writes: 

"He  came  from  the  strong  minded,  strong  bodied,  eco- 
nomical, religious  stock  of  New  England,  and  was  brought  up 
on  the  farm,  with  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
His  father  was  in  comf rotable  financial  circumstances,  but 
having  bought  a  farm,  worked  hard,  lived  prudently  and  paid 
nearly  all  the  purchase  price ,  a  flaw  in  the  title  not  dis- 
covered at  the  purchase,  compelled  him  to  pay  a  large  part 
of  it  a  second  time.    The  chief  sorrow  and  disadvantage 
of  this  was  felt  in  his  inability  to  do  for  his  six  sons 
what  their  parents  so  much  desired  to  do.     It  implied  hard 
work,  still  more  studied  economy,  still  less  of  advantage  in 
education,  or  aught  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
sons,  and  the  long,  hard  debt  paying.    Common  farm  life 
and  common  school  education  in  an  intelligent,  reading, 
public  spirited,  religious  country  family  was  all  his 
early  advantage.    At  home  he  had  all  the  necessaries,  but 
few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.    His  opportunities,  however, 
he  so  improved  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sought  for 
and  taught  successfully  the  school  in  his  own  district , 
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with  his  associates  in  age  and  opportunity  for  his  pupils, 
and  continuing  for  several  terms  in  this  service,  he  be- 
gan to  accumulate  the  means  for  his  fuller  education,  of  the 
need  and  value  of  which  he  was  made  more  fully  aware  by  this 
experience  as  a  teacher.    By  it,  too,  his  ambition  and  his 
self-reliance  were  promoted,  if  not  first  awakened. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  is  found  at  the  Burlington 
Academy  to  fit  himself  for  college,  doing  chores  in  a  family 
to  pay  his  board,  keeping  all  his  expenses  at  the  lowest 
possible  point,  yet  high  spirited,  self  respecting  and 
courageous  to  such  a  degree  that  he  turned  away  from  all 
offers  of  aid  in  charity,  while  accepting  all  offers  of  re- 
munerative service;  he  would  not  be  dependent.    He  entered 
Vermont  University  in  the  fall  of  1820,  not  an  ample  pre- 
paration for  college.    Shis  was  his  misfortune  as  a  scholar, 
as  it  is  now,  and  has  always  been  of  so  many  students,  es- 
pecially of  those  who  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  for 
their  pecuniary  resources,  and  what  is  less  honorable,  of 
many  who  have  ample  time  and  means  at  their  hand.  Breadth 
of  scholarship  and  fineness  of  literary  culture  are  depend- 
ent to  a  large  degree  upon  ample  preparation  for  the  college 
studies.     If  there  is  deficiency  here,  as  in  his  case,  the 
student  must  labor  hard  and  long  over  his  text  book,  and 
know  but  little  of  the  pleasure  and  amplitude  of  the  best 
student  life.    Haste  to  enter  makes  waste  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent student  life,  as  he  felt  and  often  said. 

He  felt  the  need  of  haste  to  reach  "the  work  of  life", 
like  too  many,  not  perceiving  that  life  will  rarely  furnish 
for  the  young  man  or  woman  of  high  purpose  and  best  ambition, 
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a  larger  or  more  rewarding  or  important  field  of  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  state  or  church  than  the  years  of  academic 
and  collegiate  study.    They  do  life's  best  work,  they  most 
largely  and  permanently  promote  the  public  welfare  who  so 
prize  the  higher  education  that  they  set  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  courage  and  perseverance  and  self-denial  which 
are  necessary  to  secure  it,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages 
of  poverty.    They  make  its  best  mark  upon  their  generation 
who  do  this  manfully,  nobly,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  life 
into  which  it  is  the  door. 

What  had  been  true  of  its  beginning  was  true  to  the  end 
of  his  college  life.    He  was  a  faithful,  self-reliant,  self- 
respecting  student,  and  of  consequence  respected  of  all.  A 
Christian,  known,  felt,  honored.    It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  teach  some  to  meet  his  expenses,  but  he  kept  well  up  in 
his  studies  and  graduated  with  an  honorable  rank  in  his 
class  as  a  scholar,  a  high  rank  with  faculty  and  students 
as  a  Christian  man,  and  without  a  debt — a  truly  self-educated 
man.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  his  lack  of  means  induced 
a  parsimony  which  did  not  become  the  student  gentleman; 
far  from  it.    It  led  him  as  a  true  man  to  say  no  to  the 
many  needless  and  dissipating  solicitations  of  college  life, 
to  waste  on  trifles  of  the  hour  what  was  needed  to  secure 
permanent  values.    He  had  been  purchasing  books  of  permanent 
value  during  his  college  course,  and  had  made  a  good  begin- 
ning of  the  library  which  he  saw  that  his  future  life  as  a 
scholar  and  public  teacher  would  require,    This  he  prized  very 
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highly,  but  it  was  to  be  his  great  sorrow  to  lose  it  all 
just  as  he  was  to  go  out  of  college  halls.    A  fire  in  the 
college  building  where  he  roomed,  and  during  his  absence, 
destroyed  all  he  had,  except  the  clothes  which  he  wore,  and 
his  graduation  suit,  which  he  had  not  taken  from  the  tailor, 
A  word  here  will  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  his  student  life . 
Setting  out  for  a  walk  to  his  home,  twelve  miles  away,  on 
Friday  evening,  he  called  at  the  shop  toasee  if  his  suit 
was  completed,  and  finding  it  ready  for  him,  he  thought  to 
take  it  to  his  room,  but  on  second  thought  he  concluded  not 
to  increase  his  walk,  but  to  leave  the  suit  at  the  shop 
until  his  return  on  I.ionday,  and  so  he  was  spared  this  loss. 
He  counted  it  a  kindly  providence  in  his  behalf. 

He  married  soon  after  graduation,  taught  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  entered  upon  the  private  study  of  theology 
with  Hev.  Josiah  Hopkins,  of  New  haven,  vt.,  and  two  years 
after  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Grown  Point,  If,  Y.  ,  which  he  left  after  twenty  five  years 
of  successful  service,  on  account  of  an  affection  of  the 
throat,  and  subsequently ,  in  1855,  he  removed  to  this  place 
from  same  cause.    He  entered  with  true  christian  interest 
and  enthusiasm  into  the  plans  of  those  who  preceded  him  to 
build  a  christian  town  and  secure  it  the  best  religious, 
educational  and  social  advantages.    He  was  never  found 
wanting.    He  carried  the  college  in  his  heart  from  the  first. 
He  prayed  much  for  it  from  its  birth  till  he  ceased  to  pray, 
Ee  gave  his  time  to  instruction  in  it  when  he  was  needed. 
He  was  a  good  teacher.    He  gave  his  best  thought  and  much 
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of  it,  and  his  counsel  to  the  last,  for  its  welfare.  He 
was  a  trustee  for  thirty  years,  and  no  man  was  more  faith- 
ful in  the  office,    Ee  was  secretary  of  the  trustees  for 
twenty  five  years.    He  gave  to  the  college,  to  the  societies, 
to  all  the  calls  of  its  students  liberally,  for  his  means, 
and  regretted  that  he  could  do  no  more." 

The  above  sketch  of  "Father  Herrick"  is  supplemented, 
a$d  in  a  manner  completed  "by  another  published  in  congrega- 
tional Iowa,  the  August  issue,  just  after  his  death. 

"In  1827  he  bacame  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Crown  Point,  N«Y. ,  where  he  remained  twenty  five  years, 
doing  double  duty  by  preaching  nearly  the  whole  time  in  out 
districts  every  week,  frequently  at  great  exposure,  but 
with  unfailing  punctuality,  and  large  success.    He  had  a 
small  farm  on  which  he  lived,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
meeting  house,  upon  which  he  raised  a  large  part  of  the 
family  supplies,  for  he  was  a  good  farmer.    His  salary  was 
§400  to  $600,  a  part  of  which  he  never  failed  to  lay  by  o 
for  future  use.    He  was  in  fact,  and  believed  to  be,  the 
friend  of  all,  and  so  he  gained  a  large  influence  over  his 
people  by  his  sermons  and  by  his  daily  life.    He  was  a  di- 
rect, argumentative,  convincing  preacher.    His  style  was 
concise,  logical,  simple.    He  never  failed  of  being  under- 
stood.   His  manner  was  that  of  a  friend  in  solemn  earnest 
to  do  his  hearers  good,  and  they  believed  it,  and  heard  him 
gladly  and  reverently.    He  had  great  success  in  his  pastorate. 
Having  suffered  for  some  time  from  a  bronchial  affection,  due 
to  exposure  in  the  care  of  his  outstations,  he  resigned  his 
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charge  at  Crown  Point,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Pair  Haven, 
Vt • ,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  when  he  came  to  Iowa 
for  the  relief  of  his  "bronchial  affection  and  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  abandoning  his  pastoral  office.    Ee  came  to 
Grinnell  as  a  citizen  in  the  fall  of  1855.    Having  no  pastor 
he  began  at  once  to  take  a  part  with  Mr.  Grinnell  and  others 
in  supplying  the  pulpit.    He  was  twice  invited  to  be  the 
pastor  of  the  church  and  stated  supply  of  the  pulpit ,  others 
being  invited  to  act  as  his  associates,  which  he  did  without 
any  formal  acceptance  of  his  charge.    His  labors  extended 
over  some  five  years,  most  if  not  all  of  which  was  without 
pecuniary  compensation. --These  were  also  the  days  of  the 
beginning  of  a  college,  which  was  absorbed  in  Iowa  College 
in  1858.    To  this  he  gave  his  time  and  attention  as  a  citi- 
zen, trustee,  and  teacher.    He  was  a  good  scholar  and  an 
apt  teacher  and  for  some  years  he  gave  time  to  such  classes 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  teach,  and  with  the  high  es- 
teem of  all  pupils  and  patrons.    He  did  a  good  work  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  noble  superstructure,  Iowa  College, 
at  Grinnell,  of  which  he  remained  a  wise  and  interested 
trustee  until  his  death. 

Mr*  Eerrick  was  also  known  most  favorably  as  a  success- 
ful business  man  vrho  in  no  respect  tarnished  the  sacred  robes 
of  his  official  life  by  entering  the  competitions  of  business 
He  began  his  business  life  as  a  merchant  at  Newton,  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.     In  1864  he  purchased  a 
stock  of  hardware  at  Grinnell  in  which  line  he  continued 
until  the  close  of  his  active  business  life  in  1876.  He 
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was  never  subject  to  question  as  to  his  honesty,  his  fair 
dealing,  his  sympathy  and  leniency,  his  generosity,  his 
honor  in  all  things.    He  won  no  stain  from  his  business  life, 
and  he  was  successful. 

For  many  years  he  refused  to  preach,  for  he  felt  that 
there  was  no  need  of  it,  though  earnestly  besought  to  let 
his  voice  be  heard  again  from  the  pulpit.    He  did  not  wish 
to  be  heard  there  as  an  old  man  with  wasted  powers.    He  was 
a  man  of  talents  too  evenly  balanced  to  be  peculiar,  ex- 
cept for  his  uniform  excellence  in  whatever  he  attempted. 
A  slight  change  in  the  balance  of  his  powers,  increasing  his 
ambition  and  self-assertion  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  his 
modesty  and  distrust,  might  have  made  him  more  conspicuous, 
perhaps  less  useful,  less  honored.    The  aggregate  of  his 
talents  was  large.    Ee  used  them  wisely  and  fruitfully." 

Mr.  Herrick  retained  his  vigor  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
old  age.    His  form  was  erect,  his  step  steady,  his  voice  firm, 
and  his  mind  clear  up  to  his  last  sickness  a  short  time  before 
his  death.    Ee  had  a  chronic  disease  of  long  standing,  but 
this  was  developed  into  an  acute  form  by  a  fall  from  a  ham- 
mock— and  then  the  end  came  soon.    Ee  died  of  cystritis, 
July  20,  1886,  aged  86  years,  2  months,  and  22  days.  He 
died  but  he  lives  on  in  his  influence,  and  in  the  life  of 
his  children. 

Henderson  Herrick  of  Riverside,  California,  is  one  of 
the  leading  Congregationalists  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 
still  a  good  deal  of  his  heart  and  a  part  of  his  purse  is 
in  Iowa,  and  in  Iowa  College  of  which  he  is  a  trustee. 
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A  daughter,  Mrs*  J,  M.   (Herrick)  Chamberlain,  is  one 
of  the  liberal  patrons  of  the  College,  and  her  daughter 
Mary  now  serves  the  College  as  its  alumnae  trustee.  Fat- 
her Herriok's  pastorate  was  in  the  East,  but  thirty  one 
years  of  his  upright  and  forceful  life  is  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  Iowa. 
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fourteenth  Sketch: 

MOSES  KIMBALL  CROSS. 

A  "brief,  matter-of-fact  sketch  of  Mr.  Cross  up  to  1866 
by  Julius  A.  Reed  may  be  found  in  the  Iowa  Religious  News 
Letter  in  the  May  issue  of  that  year;  and  is    as  follows: 

"Rev.  Moses  Kimball  Cross,  son  of  Peter  and  Hannah 
(Preston)  Cross,  was  born  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts ,  Sept. 
24,  1812.    His  parents  were  born  in  the  same  town,  his  father 
March  8,  1871,  and  his  mother  January  4,  1874.    He  graduated 
at  Amerherst  in  1858,  and  at  Andover  in  1841,  but  took  a  part 
of  theological  course  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut  (This  is 
the  same  as  Hartford  Seminary).    He  was  licensed  by  the  And- 
over Association  in  May  of  1841,  and  ordained  pastor  at 
Palmer,  Massachusetts ,  September  4,  1850,  and  remained  there 
about  four  years.    He  was  commissioned  by  the  A.H.M.S.  at 
Tipton,  October  1,  1855,  and  removed  thence  after  a  ten  years 
ministry  to  Washington,  Iowa,  October  1,  1865.    He  has  pub- 
lished one  sermon: — 'The  sphere  of  religion  and  the  pulpit 
not  limited  by  political  issues  nor  by  the  caprice  and  dic- 
tation of  men,'     Ez.  2:7,  July  15,  1860,  and  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  His 
health  has  been  infirm  during  his  ministry,  as  it  was  also 
during  a  greater  part  of  his  preparatory  course.    He  married 
Miss  Tirzah  A.  Spaulding,  May  4,  1842,  who  died,  and  also 
her  only  child  at  South  Leerfield. 

He  married  Miss  Maria  3.  Mason,  Sept.  30,  1852,  who  died 
in  Moline,  Illinois,  leaving  a  son  who  is  still  living;  and 
Sept.  30,  1856  he  married  Miss  Susan  H.  Makepeace  of  Warren, 
Mass . 
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Brother  Bphraim  Adams  gives  a  fuller  sketch,  with  more  of 
warmth  and  passion  in  it,    which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"At  that  time  (1855)  he  came  to  Iov/a.     It  was  then  that 
the  writer's  acquaintance  with  him  begin.    The  first  inter- 
view was  in  a  hook  store  at  Davenport,  where,  after  self- 
introduction,  he  naturally  communicated  some  particulars  of 
himself.    They  were  such  as  awakened  sympathy  and  interest 
in  his  "behalf.    He  was  just  then  with  a  wife  and  one  child 
without  a  home,  but  stopping  with  some  friends  in  Moline, 
111.    He  spoke  of  never  having  had  really  good  health  in 
academy  or  college,  in  seminary  or  his  pastorates.  His 
appearance  at  the  time  made  the  impression  that  at  the 
period  of  life  when  one  should  be  at  his  prime,  the  physi- 
cal strength  for  it  was  wanting.    There  was  a  tinge,  too, 
of  sadness  and  dejection,  accoimted  for  by  reference  made 
(though  slight)  to  afflictions  and  loss  of  near  and  dear 
friends.    But  he  had  come  west  partly  in  hopes  it  might 
prove  a  benefit  to  his  health,  and  partly  (perhaps  mainly) 
because  of  his  interest  in  and  desire  to  be  of  some  service 
to  the  opening  ^est;  and  now  the  question  was  as  to  his  work, 
where?    In  the  providence  of  God  the  answer  proved  to  be  in 
Iowa, 

His  labors  here  as  home  missionary  were  in  three  places: 
Tipton,  Washington  and  Waverly.     In  his  three  pastorates  here 
for  about  sixteen  years  he  was  a  faithful  worker,  though  in 
circumstances  by  no  means  encouraging.     In  1871,  disappointed 
as  to  the  hope  of  improving  health,  and  feeling  that  the 
weight  of  three  score  years  and  ten  were  upon  him  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  he  concluded  to  relinquish  the  pastorate,  and 
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the  year  after  in  1872  removed  from  Waverly  to  Waterloo  for 
the  evening  of  his  life.     It  was  there  in  a  humble  cottage, 
under  the  soughing  pines,  and  in  the  midst  of  grass  and 
flowers  he  spent  his  remaining  years." 

As  a  supplement  to  these  sketches,  concerning  the  life 
of  brother  Gross,  up  to  the  close  of  his  ministry,  the  fol- 
lowing items  may  be  given.    As  we  have  seen  he  was  a  home 
missionary  in  Tipton  for  ten  years,  but  none  of  nis  reports 
were  published  in  the  Home  Missionary,    He  began  at  Washing- 
ton in  July  of  1865.    His  change  from  Tipton  to  Washington 
is  noted  in  the  News  Letter  of  1865,  as  follows: 

"Rev,  1.1.  Z.  Cross,  who  was  for  ten  years  or  more  minister 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Tipton  has  received  and 
accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  church  at  Washington  in  this 
state,  and  will  enter  upon  his  labors  in  his  new  field  about 
the  first  of  September.    We  tender  our  condolence  to  his 
late  flock  on  losing,  and  our  congratulations  to  his  new 
one  on  gaining,  so  genial  and  excellent  a  minister." 

The  Hews  Letter  makes  an  attempt  to  record  an  item  res- 
pecting brother  Cross  in  its  issue  of  April  1866.  The 
effort  was  as  follows: 

"We  somehow  overlooked  and  lost  a  sunny  side  item  sent 
us  for  last ( month' s  issue  by  Rev.  M.  Z.  Cross  of  Washington. 
We  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  gene- 
rous testimonial  from  an  appreciative  people  to  a  most  wor- 
thy minister. " 

At  Washington  brother  Cross  had  better  success  with  the 
Home  Missionary  in  respect  to  his  reports.    In  the  Home 
Missionary  of  December  '66  we  find  the  following: 
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"An  incalculable  loss  has  been  incurred  by  our  Western 
Congregational  churches,  through  a  heedless  scattering  a- 
broad  of  families,  instead  of  clustering  together  in  homo- 
geneous settlements;  and  by  the  formation  of  too  many  feeble 
churches,  where  half  a  dozen  such  families  have  happened  to 
settle  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.    Churches,  not  yet 
self-sustaining,  have  been  kept  dependent  for  years,  for  lack 
of  a  few  additional  families,  that  without  any  additional 
trouble  or  expense,  might  have  helped  them,  by  locating  dif- 
ferently; and  by  the  withdrawal  of  members  to  form  another 
dependent  church  where,  with  a  little,  or  considerable  re- 
solution, one  would  have  answered  the  purpose  till  it  became 
self-sustaining.    Many  families  have  utterly  separated  them- 
selves from  the  church  of  their  early  love  and  choice,  and 
united  with  a  Methodist  or  Presbyterian  church,  when  they 
might,  with  even  better  advantages  in  all  other  respects, 
have  located  near  some  Congregational  church  already  organ- 
ized, and  greatly  needing  their  cooperation. 

Now,  we  pronounce  all  this  not  only  very  unwise,  but,  in 
some  degree,  wrong.    TTe  have  no  moral  right  to  expose  our 
children  to  the  alternative  of  the  loss  of  all  religious 
privileges,  or  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  those  whose 
views  and  practices  are  at  variance  with  our  own.    We  have 
no  right  thus  to  scatter  and  weaken  our  influence,  and 
bring  discouragement  upon  our  brethren. 

Other  denominations  are  wiser  in  this  respect  than  our 
own.    It  is  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  labor  with  a  small  and 
struggleing  Congregational  church  in  Iowa,  which  has  been 
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dependent  upon  the  Eome  Missionary  Society  from  its  organi- 
zation, eleven  years  ago,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  years  to 
come.    From  this  church  some  fifteen  or  twenty  members  with- 
drew a  few  years  ago,  to  form  another  church,  only  seven 
miles  distant,  which  is  also  dependent,  and  likely  to  be  for 
years  to  come ,  on  the  same  benevolent  Society. 

In  the  same  community  there  is  a  strong  settlement  of 
United  Presbyterians,  having  two  or  three  large  and  flour- 
ishing churches.     I  can  see,  from  my  study  window,  every 
Sabbath,  (rainy  as  well  as  fair)  the  long  array  of  horses 
and  wagons  which  have  brought  families  in,  from  miles  around 
in  every  direction,  to  attend  public  worship.    And  I  can 
hear  from  the  same  place,  the  full  chorus  of  voices,  young 
and  old,  as  they  unite  in  praising  the  Lord  "in  the  great 
congregation. ,T 

Now,  the  people  of  that  denomination  make  it  a  matter  of 
principle,  when  about  to  go  Westward,  to  find  a  home  near  some 
settlement  with  which  they  are  in  sympathy,  and  where  they 
can  enjoy  their  customary  church  privileges  without  stint, 
and  without  being  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others.  They 
know  very  well  that  there  is  just  as  good  and  just  as  cheap 
land  in  the  right  place  as  in  the  wrong.    And  if  Congrega- 
tioanl  families  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  it 
in  season,  tiiey  might  also  be  directed  to  the  right  place  as 
easily  as  to  the  wrong,  to  the  mutual,  joy  and  profit  of  all 
concerned. 

Only  those  who  have  tried  it,  can  fully  know  the  dis- 
heartening task  of  preaching  to  a  mere  handful  as  it  were, 
when  there  are  families  enough  almost  within  hearing  distance, 
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(and  who  might  have  been  quite  with  that  distance),  to  make 
a  large,  prosperous,  and  inspiring  congregation,  if  only  they 
had  taken  a  little  pains,  beforehand,  to  learn  where  their  in- 
fluence was  most  needed,  and  where  their  own  edification 
would  be  most  promoted. 

With  a  burdened  heart,  after  much  reflection,  we  enter 
this  earnest  remonstrance,  with  the  fervent  hope  that  those 
who  shall  hereafter  emigrate  to  the  West,  may  so  see  and  feel 
the  importance  of  the  subject  as  to  "seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God",  assured  that  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto 
them." 

The  only  other  report  from  this  field  is  a  little  frag- 
ment published  in  August  of  1867: 

"One  of  our  most  enterprising  young  man  has  lately  met 
with  a  severe  loss  by  the  burning  of  his  grain-house ,  mach- 
inery, etc.,  without  insurance.    His  lossis  $6,000  to  $4,000; 
yet  he  is  not  disheartened.    On  presenting  to  him  the  sub- 
scription book  of  grour  Society,  I  remarked  that  he  "must 
take  into  account  how  much  he  had  made  by  the  fire."    He  took 
the  book  and  signed  §10 — just  double  his  last  year's  sub- 
scription!   He  also  doubled,  this  year,  his  home  subscrip- 
tion— making  it  $80." 

Mr.  Gross  found  Washington  a  very  discouraging  field. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Franklin  church 
had  not  been  organized,  and  if  the  Congregational  people  in 
the  surrounding  country  had  concentrated  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Cross  remained  in  this  field  only  two  years. 

Uov.  1,  1867  he  was  commissioned  for  Waverly  in  Bremer 
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County.    The  commission  was  renewed  January  1,  1868,  and 
again  January  1,  1869,  but  within  this  year  the  church  came 
to  self  support. 

Of  this  glad  event  Brother  Cross  writes  in  his  report 
published  IJay  1870: 

"I  have  to  report  the  cancellation  of  my  last  quarterly 
installment,  by  our  annual  collection  of  that  amount.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  church  I  read  your  appeal  in  the 
Home  Missionary  and  urged  the  duty  of  assuming  henceforth 
the  entire  support  of  the  minister.     In  due  time  action  was 
taken,  and  I  am  happy  to  hand  you  this  as  the  result: 

'Resolved,  that  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  church  be 
returned  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  its 
timely  aid  in  the  days  of  our  weakness;  and  that,  in  taking 
our  leave  of  the  Society,  we  invoke  the  continued  blessing 
of  God  upon  it,  and  pledge  our  cordial  support  in  its  bene- 
ficent work  of  aiding  feeble  churches  in  the  new  settlements 
of  the  ~7est . 1 

With  this  resolution  I  desire  to  add  my  own  most  grate- 
ful testimony  to  the  ever  cheerful  and  Christian  sympathy 
which  I  have  received  from  the  officers  of  the  Society,  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  that  I  have  been  partially  dependent 
upon  the  Society  for  my  salary.    We  shall  hope  to  do  some- 
thing towards  repaying  your  favors,  in  years  to  come." 

Mr.  Cross  closed  his  work  at  Waverly  December  31st  of 
this  year,  1870,  and  at  this  time,  at  the  age  of  fifty  eight 
he  closed  his  pastoral  work,  while  as  yet  there  were  thirty 
seven  years  of  life  before  him.    He  closed  his  ministry  so 
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early  because  of  "broken  health,  and  he  lived  so  long  "because 
of  his  moderation  and  the  good  care  he  took  of  himself. 

Then  he  quit  preaching  he  got  busy  with  his  pen.  He 
had  used  his  pen  in  former  years,  but  now  he  was  very  indus- 
trious with  it.    He  did  not  write  books,  but  he  wrote  articles 
by  the  scores  for  newspapers  and  magazines.    He  wrote  for 
local  papers,  for  the  Gongregationalist  and  Advance,  for 
the  Congregational  Quarterly  and  the  Congregational  Review, 
for  the  Home  Missionary,  and  after  1882  for  the  Congregation- 
al Iowa.    At  least  two  articles  were  published  in  the  Koine 
Missionary  after  his  retirement.    The  first,  May  '71,  is  as 
follows : 

"I  was  struck  with  the  remark,  recently  made  by  an  earn- 
est Christian  woman:     'I  believe  there  is  too  much  preaching*. 
She  lived  in  one  of  our  small  Western  towns,  containing  about 
1,400  inhabitants,  in  which  there  were  no  less  than  six 
churche  organizations,  and  five  respectable  church  edifices. 
The  chief  business  of  the  professing  Christians  there  seemed 
to  be,  to  be  preached  to,  and  prayed  for,  twice  every  Lord's 
day. 

There  were  actually  six  ministers  of  the  gospel  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  that  little  town,  and  there  were  two  extra 
ministers  at  work  there,  at  the  time  of  our  visit i    The  aver- 
age number  of  hearers,  in  all  the  congregations,  was  between 
four  and  five  hundred;  only  a  fair  average  congregation  for 
one  "able  minister  of  the  New  Testament." 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  there  were  at  least  as 
many  more  people  who  had  no  church  privileges,  or  only  an 
occasional  sermon  from  one  of  the  pastors,  or  from  some 
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traveling  preacher.    These  might  have  been  easily  gathered 
into  school  houses,  or  private  houses,  to  hear  the  words  of 
the  lord  and  be  directed  into  the  path  of  life.    Ought  not 
some  of  those  ministers  and  lay  members  to  have  gone  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  among  those  neglected  ones,  to  impart 
unto  them  some  spiritual  gift,  instead  of  all  huddling  toget- 
her in  one  place,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  with  redundancy 
of  preaching,  and  in  mere  passive  recipiency  of  religious 
instruction?    Can  it  be  according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ,  that  a  few 
should  hear  the  gospel  message,  with  almost  endless  repeti- 
tion, while  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  in  regions  not 
very  far  beyond,  who  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  religious 
privileges? 

Some  wiser  and  more  economical  distribution  of  ministerial 
force  is  most  urgetntly  needed,  and  is  coming  to  be,  at  no 
distant  day,  one  of  the  great  problems  for  the  churches  to 
solve.    There  is  none  too  much  preaching  in  the  aggregate; 
but  there  is  too  much  in  certain  places,  while  there  is  not 
half  enough  in  many  others.    How  to  compass  and  realize  that 
equality  of  labor,  by  which  all  shall  be  reached  and  bene- 
fitted, is  the  grand  problem  that  needs  to  be  solved. 

Two  brief  suggestions  are  offered: -- 
1.    Evangelists,  of  the  old  school  and  true  type,  to  publish 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  among  the  ignorant  and  destitute, 
are  wanted  everywhere. 

These  might  be  found,  to  some  extent,  among  the  super- 
fluous ministers,  i.e.,  superfluous  where  they  now  are — five 
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or  six  in  one  small  village,  scarcely  large  enough  for  a 
single  pastor;  and  also  among  the  intelligent  lay  members 
of  the  churches,  who  really  need  this  spiritual  exercise 
for  their  own  healthy  development,  and  for  their  personal 
edification,  as  well  as  to  "bear  much  fruit"  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

2.    Christians  and  ministers,  of  all  denominations,  should 
be  more  cautious  in  organizing  churches  where  the  ground  is 
already  occupied  by  others.    Even  to  organize  a  church  "in 
advance  of  all  others",  may  not  be  the  wisest  policy,  unless 
there  is  sufficient  eongenial  material  on  the  ground,  or 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  soon  will  be,  to  sustain 
it .    Many  a  forlorn  and  forsaken  enterprise  marks  the  unwise 
zeal  of  those  who,  simply  because  they  were  first  on  the 
ground,  assumed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  precedence 
in  church  organization.     If  Christians  of  another  name  were 
there  soon  after,  in  greater  and  more  rapidly  augmenting 
force,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  give  way,  and  wait  till 
the  time  had  clearly  come  when  another  band  could  be  organ- 
ized with  good  promise  of  success.    The  great  deficiency  of 
men  and  means  at  command, calls  for  a  corresponding  economy 
and  discrimination  in  the  disposition  of  forces.  There 
should  be  no  strife,  or  as  little  as  possible,  between  the 
herdmen-of  the  different  families  of  God's  people.    The  con- 
ciliatory and  magnanimous  spirit  of  ^bram  is  greatly  needed 
in  this  business:     "Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  If 
thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  to  to  the  right; 
or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
the  left."    "For  we  be  brethren." 
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The  second  article  in  the  Home  Missionary  appears  in 
Feb.  of  1873,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  time  has  come  for  a  frank  and  thorough  discussion 
of  our  methods  of  Christian  work.     In  the  department  of  Home 
Missions,  especially,  there  seems  to  he  both  a  call  and  a 
dispostion,  to  review  our  methods,  in  the  light  of  the  quick- 
ened interest  elicited  by  the  Oberlin  Council.    Whether  or 
not  we  adopt  the  theory  of  church  union  advocated  in  some 
quarters,  it  is  wise  to  press  the  matter  of  union  and  con- 
centration to  some  positive  and  practical  result. 

In  two  of  our  religious  weeklies,  there  appeared,  not 
long  since,  tuo  articles,  one  editorial,  and  the  other  by  a 
contributor ,  headed  respectively,  "Too  Many  Ministers ,w  and 
"Waste  of  Men  and  Money."    We  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
each,  to  show  the  drift  of  public  sentiment:     "The  cry  is 
often  raised,"    says  the  former,  "that  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  ministers.    Agents  go  before  congregations  and 
appeal  for  money  to  educate  ministers,  stating  the  great 
number  of  churches  that  are  without  pastors."    Yet,  "the 
startling  fact  stands  before  us,  that  there  are  multitudes 
of  preachers  who  cannot  find  employment,  let  the  causes  be 
what  they  may."    Two  reasons  are  given  for  this:  one, 
"that  many  of    the  churches  are  too  small  and  feeble  to 
support  a  minister;"    the  other,  "that  many  churches  that 
are  able  to  support  a  minister,  lack  the  disposition." 
And  the  remedy  suggested  by  the  writer  is,  the  consolida- 
tion of  churches  and  of  theological  seminaries,  till  dis- 
crepancy shall  be  removed.    Cease  to  raise  up  ao  many  min- 
isters, while  hundreds  remain  unemployed;  and  cease  to  or- 
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ganize  so  many  churches  that  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  a  minister. 

"The  fact  is",  says  the  other  writer,  "that  throughout 
the  "Test,  in  most  places,  where  there  are  any  churches,  there 
are  too  many."    There  are  scores  of  churches  in  every  state 
west  of  the  i.Iississippi ,  which  have  no  reason  for  existence, 
save  that  they  furnish  a  field  for  some  one  whom  the  Lord  ne- 
ver called  to  preach.    As  long  as  such  men  can  find  support 
from  the  various  Missionary  Societies,  they  hold  on  to  the 
places,  which  long  before  would  else  have  left  them  to 
starve.    7ewer  and  better  ministers,  if  it  could  be  the 
motto  of  all  the  better  churches,  would  accomplish  more  than 
our  appeals  for  more  ministers.    To  devote  one's  life  to  a 
scrubQrace  with  three  or  four,  or  it  may  be  ten,  half-fed 
and  weak  brethren,  who  are  sent  with  him  to  a  small  village 
with  no  future,  is  more  than  the  Lord  asks  of  any  man." 

These  statements  may  be  slightly  extravagant.    But  they 
are  not  without  foundation.    The  writer's  judgment  has  tended 
this  way  for  years,  and  has  been  expressed  in  The  Home  Mission- 
ary, and  elsewhere,  more  than  once.     In  the  Home  Missionary 
for  December,  1866,  and  Hay  1871,  instances  ware  given,  with 
due  deprecation,  of  the  unwise  multiplication  of  churches, 
and  the  consequent  waste  of  ministerial  power  to  supply  them. 
The  views  presented,  in  both  cases,  met  with  cordial  approva- 
tion;  not,  however,  without  some  dissent.    The  Secretaries  of 
$he  Home  Missionary  Society  gave  to  the  article  headed,  "Con- 
centration Needed,"  (Dec.  1866),  their  "earnest  indorsement;" 
while  Superintendent  Heed,  in  the  one  case,  and  Dr.  Guernsey 
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in  the  other,  did  not  wholly  concur.    The  party  of  approval, 
however,  seems  now  to  be  clearly  on  the  increase,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  ""est. 

Let  me  adduce  another  instance,  within  my  personal  know- 
ledge, to  show  the  pressing  demand  for  fewer  and  stronger 
churches .--In  an  Iowa  town  of  some  2,500  or  2,700  inhabitants, 
with  perhaps  1,000  more  within  a  radixis  of  three  miles,  there 
are  eight  houses  of  worship,  for  as  many  different  denomina- 
tions, including  the  Universalist ,  Romanist,  and  German  Llet- 
hodist.    By  all  of  these  appeals  were  made  for  help,  again 
and  again,  to  those  outside  of  the  denomination,  with  oyster 
suppers,  festivals,  fairs,  etc.,  indefinitely  repeated.  And 
three  of  them,  at  least,  have  been  built  since  the  town 
ceased  to  grow  in  population.     Three  or  four  of  these  church- 
es, not  including  those  named  above,  have  received  missionary 
aid,  most  of  the  time.    Yet  the  average  number  in  attendance 
on  the  Sabbath,  in  all    the  houses  excepting  the  Romanist, 
would  not  exceed  500;  who  could  all  be  well  accommodated  in 
two  of  them.    On  a  recent  pleasant  Sunday,  I  passed  three  of 
these  edifices,  unoccupied,  on  my  way  to  the  fourth;  and 
then  another  near  by  was  vacant,  making  four  empty  houses 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     In  only  two  of  the  six  English 
Protestant  churches  was  there  any  service.    And  at  one  of 
these  the  congregation  did  not  exceed  100;  while  at  the  other 
there  could  not  have  been  more  than  250. 

Nov/,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  peace  and 
charity,  and  in  the  light  of  the  larger  unity  among  evange- 
lical Protestants,  for  which  the  present  day  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, is  it  not  time  that  something  was  done,  decisevely, 
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to  consolidate  and  strengthen,  rather  than  to  divide  and 
multiply  our  church  organizations?    Let  all  the  denomina- 
tions interested,  consider  and  act,  separately  and  in  Chris- 
tian counsel,  with  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  magnanimity, 
for  this  great  and  desirable  consummation,  and  will  it  not  "be 
pleasing  to  the  Lord,  and,  in  the  end,  "for  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel1',  and  the  great  strengthening  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  are  working  and  praying  for  the  coming  of 
Christ's  kingdom?" 

Among  the  many  articles  of  Brother  Cross  published  in 
Congregational  Iowa,  we  select  the  following. 

In  November  of  1865  he  writes  on  the  topic  "Enjoying 
Ourselves . " 

"A  simple  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  chan~.es  the  whole  as- 
pect of  things  within  the  instrument;  so  a  new  attitude,  or 
point  of  view,  will  often  afford  an  entirely  new  aspect  of 
life  and  society." 

Young  people  are  wont  to  speak  of  enjoying  themselves, 
in  a  social  gathering,  or  in  some  enterprise  which  they  have 
in  hand;  when  a  far  nobler  and  worthier  question  would  be,-- 
whom  and  how  many,  can  I  amke  happy,  by  what  I  may  do  or  say? 
That  a  change  would  be  wrought  in  this  suffering  world  if, 
instead  of  inquiring  so  earnestly,  Eow  shall  I  manage  to  en- 
joy myself,  the  question  were  to  be,  That  can  I  do  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others?    It  is  often,  no 
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doubt,  as  much  from  thoughtlessness  as  from  evil  intent,  that 
we  disregard  the  pleasure  of  others;  but  thoughtlessness  and 
carelessness  are  by  no  means  innocent  states  of  mind. 
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"3vil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought , 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 

In  the  days  gone  by,  there  was  a  famous  theological  con- 
troversy over  the  metaphysical  proposition,  that  in  every 
specific  act  we  perform,  the  happiness  of  the  agent  is,  in 
some  form,  the  ultimate  motive.    The  doctrine  never  was  very 
extensively  accepted,  and  is  now  quite  generally  discarded, 
among  Christian  people.     It  is,  at  least,  considered  a  tenet 
that  needs  no  advocacy,  since  self-love  will  always  be  suf- 
ficiently alert  to  take  good  care  of  Number  One." 

A  second  article  (February  '66)  on  "Probation"  is  as 
follows : 

"Are  we  not  laying  undue  stress  on  this  work  probation, 
as  a  theological  term,  expressive  of  Christian  doctrine?  It 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible;  and 
only  once  or  twice  in  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   "There  it  does  occur,  it  seems  to  have  a  different  mean 
ing  from  that  which  is  commonly  attached  to  it.     In  Bom.  5:4 
we  read  "Tribulation,  worketh  patience,  and  patience  proba- 
tion, and  provation  hope,"  etc.    What  meaning  the  revisers 
intended  to  convey  hero,  different  from  and  better  than  ex- 
perience, I  am  unable  to  discover.     But  they  evidently  did 
not  mean  an  opportunity  for  repentance  and  change  of  heart 
and  life,  as  those  who  discuss  the  matter  so  earnestly  mean. 

It  will  be  some  relief  when  this  question  has  been  so 
far  settled  as  to  avoid  occasion  for  so  much  controversy  in 
regard  to  it.    Let  us  all  improve  the  present  opportunity  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  the  future  will  certainly  be  secure. 
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"There  shall  never  be  one  lost  goodl    What  was,  shall 

live  as  before; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect 

round . " 

Next,  (August  '87)  he  strikes  his  specialty — Hymn  Writers 
and  writes  of  Ray  Palmer,  and  his  hymns. 

"My  only  personal  interview  with  Dr.  Palmer  was  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  our  state  Cong'l  Association  in  Muscatine, 
in  June,  1867.    My  first  real  acquaintance  with  him,  however, 
began  long  before  this,  in  1840,  when  I  was  a  theological  stu 
dent  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  when  his  now  famous  hpmn, 
"My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee",  began  to  be  sung  to  the  tune, 
"Olivet",  composed  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  expressly  for  that 
hymn,  and  never,  I  trust,  to  be  wholly  divorced  from  it.  It 
was  printed  in  a  small  volume  when  I  first  saw  it,  published 
by  the  A.  I .  Soc,  entitled,  "The  Life  of  Harlan  Page",  a 
devout  layman,  with  whom  this  hymn  and  "Rock  of  Ages"  were 
special  favorties.     I  first  heard  it  sung  47  years  ago,  at 
family  worship  in  the  parsonage  a$  3ast  Hampton,  Mass.;  and 
the  impressionit  then  made  on  my  mind  has  never  passed  away. 

It  had  fallen  to  my  lot,  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  to 
read  a  paper  on  church  music  and  hymns,  before  the  Associa- 
tion; and  the  presence  of  Dr.  Palmer  and  his  wife  gave  spe- 
cial interest  to  that  hymn,  when  it  was  referred  to;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  it  was  sung  with  impressiveness 
by  the  congregation. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  a  man  of  fine  and  dignified  presence, 
and  of  equally  fine  Christian  character--in  every  respect  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  was  equally  accomplished 
as  a  lady  of  high  Christian  culture  and  character. 
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Regarding  Dr.  Palmer  as  a  christian  poet--a  writer  of 
hymns  for  religious  worship--I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  J.  E. 
Rankin — himself  something  of  a  poet — that  "Ray  Palmer  is  to 
American  hymnology  what  Bryant  is  to  American  poetry — the 
Bryant  of  sacred,  song."    He  adds  (in  which  I  also  have  the 
pleasure  of  agreeing  with  him( ,  that  Bryant  is  the  greatest 
of  American  poets,  because  his  poetry  evinces  the  highest 
qualities  of  poetry. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  both  of  these 
authors  wrote  their  most  popular  pieces  while  they  were 
young  men;  and  that  both  of  them  continued  to  write,  suc- 
cessfully, till  they  were  past  the  age  of  three  score  years 
and  ten.    Another  coincidence  was  that  the  writing  of  poetry 
in  both  cases,  was  only  incidental  to  other  and  larger  occu- 
pation; in  the  one  case,  journalism;  in  the  other,  the  mini- 
stry of  the  gospel. 

Dr.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings  have  probably  written 
and  published  more  hymns  than  any  other  American  authors.  Of 
Dr.  Palmer's  hymns,  some  sixty  have  been  gathered  into  our 
various  hymn  books;  a  dozen  or  so  of  them,  perhaps,  equal  to 
almost  any  others  in  the  English  language.    Dr.  Palmer  shared 
the  honor,  before  his  death,  with  Rev.  H.  Bonar,  of  Scotland, 
of  being  one  of  the  two  living  writers  who  had  more  of  their 
hymns  in  the  current  books  of  worship  than  any  other. 

One  of  these  hymns  is,  perhaps,  as  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  any  other,  of  recent  date,  in  the  English  language. 
I  refer  to  his  first  and,  as  many  think,  his  best  hymn,  °My 
Faith  looks  up  to  Thee."    This  and  the  f ollowing--"The  morn- 
ing light  is  Breaking"  by  S.  P.  Smith;     "Stand  up,  stand  up, 
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for  Jesus,"    Dr.  George  Duf field;     "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee," 
Sarah  Frances  Adams;  "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea", 
Charlotte  Elliott--are  probably  the  best  known  and  the  most 
sung,  at  the  present  day,  of  any  in  the  books. 

For  myself,  however,  I  plaoe  before  this  most  popular 
of  Dr.  Palmer's  hymns,  one  of  his  translations  from  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  of  the  11th  century: 

"Jesus,  thou  joy  of  living  hearts; 

Thou  Fount  of  Life ,  Thou  Light  of  men; 
From  the  best  bliss  that  earth  imparts, 
7e  turn,  unfilled,  to  Thee  again." 

Although  a  translation  from  the  ancient  Latin,  the  En- 
glish is  Dr.  P's.,  and  for  all  practical  uses  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  hymn  is  really  his. 

Another  of  his  hymns,  less  know  than  the  others,  the 
last  verse  of  which  he  repeated  with  great  solemnity  on  his 
dying  bed,  and  which  was  sung  at  his  funeral,  in  my  judge- 
ment, ranks  with  the  very  best  of  ,Tratts,  Doddridge  and  ~esley 

Thy  Father's  house!    Thine  own  bright  home! 

And  Thou  hast  there  a  place  for  mei 
Though  yet  an  exile  here  I  roam, 

That  distant  home  by  faith  I  see. 

I  see  its  domes  resplendent  glov;, 

There  beams  of  God's  own  glory  fall; 
And  trees  of  life  immortal  grow, 

"Those  fruits  o'erhang  the  sapphire  wall. 

I  kno\"7  that  Thou,  who  on  the  tree, 

Didst  deign  our  mortal  guilt  to  bear, 
"Till  bring  thine  own  to  dwell  with  Thee, 

And  waitest  to  receive  me  there. 

Thy  love  will  there  array  my  soul 

In  thine  own  robe  of  spotless  hue , 
And  I  shall  gaze,  while  ages  roll, 

On  Thee,  with  raptures  ever  new. 

0,  welcome  day!    Then  Thou  my  feet 

Shalt  bring  the  shining  threshold  o'er, 
A  Father's  warm  embrace  to  meet, 

And  dwell  at  home  forevermore! 
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Dr.  Palmer's  hymns  are,  almost  all  of  the  Christological 
in  character:  i.e.,  Christ  in  his  mediatorial  character,  is 
the  center  and  soul  of  all  of  them.    He  wrote,  from  first  to 
last,  out  of  the  depth  and  fulness  of  his  own  christian  ex- 
perience and  consiciousness — not  for  the  sake  of  writing  a 
beautiful  hymn.    (This  was  as  true  of  the  last  as  of  the  first 
one,  at  the  penning  of  the  last  stanza  of  which,  he  informs 
us,  he  was  melted  into  tears. 

I  close  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Clapp,  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  associate  for  many  years:     "Dr.  Palmer  was 
one  of  the  purest,  most  lovely  and  loving  of  men;  one  whose 
simple,  childlike  faith  grew  "brighter  with  each  passing  year, 
and  under  every  new  wave  of  sorrow.    The  religion  that  he 
taught  most  clearly,  "because  of  his  deep  experience  of  its 
power,  he  lived  so  beautifully  as  to  attract  to  his  Savior 
many,  whom  other  sincere  souls,  lacking  his  winning,  gifts, 
might  have  repelled.     It  is  a  comfort  to  us  who  shared  his 
friendship,  and  loved  him  for  himself,  to  know  that  his  name 
will  be  on  the  lips,  and  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  future 
generations  of  Sabbath  worshippers ,  closely  linked  with  that 
of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  some  of  whose  sublimest  thoughts 
he  has  interpreted  better  than  any  other  man,  to  make  them  the 
common  heritage  of  the  church  throughout  the  world." 

Next  Sept.   '87,  he  writes  of  Thomas  Hastings  and  his 
hymns : 

"I  never  met  Dr.  Hastings  but  once;  that  was  at  the  or- 
dination of  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett  in  Monson,  Mass.,  1845; 
now  President  of  Dartmouth  College.    The  music  of  the  occa- 
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sion  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Hastings,  and  some  of  his  own 
hymns  and  tunes  were  sung.    One  in  particular,  I  distinctly 
remember;  the  hymn  beginning,-- 

How  calm  and  beautiful  the  morn 

That  gilds  the  sacred  tomb, 
Where  Christ  the  crucified  was  borne 

And  veiled  in  midnight  gloom. 
0  weep  no  more  the  Savior  slain; 

The  lord  is  risen,  He  lives  againi 

It  was  set  to  a  tune  of  his  own,  evidently  composed  for 
the  hymn,  gliding  sweetly  and  buoyantly,  like  the  hymn  itself. 
I  can  see  him  now,  just  as  he  then  stood — a  venerable,  white- 
haired  Albino--beating  the  time  with  his  book,  holding  it 
up,  occasionally,  close  to  his  eyes,  and  then  raising  his 
head,  with  great  animation,  soaring  in  spirit  with  the  hymn 
and  the  tune,  as  if  just  ready  to  take  3iis  flight  to  the 
mansions  above. 

Dr.  Hastings  was  a  devout  Christian,  as  well  as  poet  and 
composer.     In  connection  with  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  William  3. 
Bradbury,  and  other,  he  did  much  to  elevate  our  American 
church  music,  and  to  promote  congregational  singing,  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.    His  view 
was  that  "religion  has  the  same  claim  substantially  in  song 
as  in  speech."    Under  this  banner  he  wrought  most  earnestly 
all  his  life,  both  in  music  and  in  hymnody. 

Among  his  best  hymns,  of  which  he  wrote  about  600,  I 
name  the  following,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  referred 
to:     "Hail  to  the  brightness  of  Zion's  glad  morning",  which 
should  always  be  sung  in  Dr.  Lowell  Llason's  fine  tune,  to 
which  it  was  set  by  the  author:- 
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"He  that  goeth  forth  with  weeping, 
Rearing  precious  seed  in  love," — 

"In  time  of  fear,  -.Then  troubles' s  near, 
I  look  to  Thine  above," — 

"Now  from  labor  and  from  care 
Evening  hours  have  set  me  free," — 

"Songs  in  the  night  full  oft  are  given, 
"There  breathings  from  the  air  of  heaven," — 

"0  tell  me,  Thou  Life  and  Delight  of  my  soul, 
Where  the  sheep  of  Thy  pasture  are  feeding." 

Dr  Hastings'  hymns  are  deeply  spiritual  and  devotional, 
though  not  equal  in  perfection  of  finish  to  those  of  Dr. 
Palmer.     In  Laudes  Domini,  nine  of  Dr.  Hastings'  hymns  are 
found,  and  twenty  seven  of  Dr.  Palmer's;  in  Carmina  Sancto- 
rum, a  smaller  collection,  there  are  four  by  Dr.  E.  and  ele- 
ven by  Dr.  P.;  in  the  Evangelical  Hymaal — a  still  more  limit- 
ed collection — there  are  two  by  Hastings  and  four  by  Palmer; 
in  Plymouth  Collection,  Dr.  Hastings  has  ten,  and  Dr.  Palmer 
but  onel    But  Dr.  Hastings  was  a  musical  composer  as  well 
as  hymn-writer,  and  probably  did  more  for  the  service  of  song 
in  his  musical  capacity  than  as  a  writer  of  hymns;  whereas, 
Dr.  Palmer  was  no  composer  of  music,  and  wrote  only  hymns. 
Both  of  them  were  noble  and  admirable  Christian  men,  ornaments 
of  the  best  type  of  our  American  Christianity." 

The  theme  of  his  next  article  (March  '88)  was  "Athana- 
tos." 

"No  writings  are  freighted  with  such  deep  and  pathetic 
interest  as  the  threnes  and  monodies  of  the  poets  over  de- 
parted friends.    Milton's  Lycidas,  Tennyson's  in  Memoriam, 
and  King  David's  lament  over  his  brother  Jonathan  and  his 
son  Absalon,  are  striking  instances. 
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A  wide  and  sincere  lamentation  has  lately  gone  up  on  the 
sudden  death  of  Rev.  James    Powell,  D.  D. ,  Secretary  of  the 
A. M.I.I,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty  five;  and  a  more  subdued 
but  no  less  sincere  mourning  for  Rev.  Isaac  ?.  langworthy ,D.D. , 
of  Boston,  Sec.  and  librarian  of  the  American  Congregational 
Union,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  two.    Both  of  them  were 
model  christian  gentlemen,  and  able  and  genial  christian  mi- 
nisters.   With  both  of  them  I  enjoyed  personal  and  pleasant 
acquaintance ;  with  Dr.  Langworthy  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  with  Dr.  Powell  ever  since  his  connection  with  the  A.M. A. 

Dr.  Langworthy  was  already  a  practising  physician  when 
we  first  met  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  1853.     I  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty  years,  and  he  a  practising  M.  D.  of  twenty 
seven  years,  then  just  entering  upon  preparatory  study  for 
a  collegiate  and  theological  course. 

The  passing  away  of  associates  and  friends  so  widely 
known  and  so  greatly  beloved,  recalls  a  brief  threnody  writ- 
ten on  the  death  of  a  classmate  while  we  were  students  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  without  any  merit  as  poetry 
but  expressive  of  my  sense  of  lose  in  the  dearth  of  these 
noble  and  beloved  brethren: 

^e  fade  as  all  else  must ; 

There's  nought  on  earth  abiding, 

Each  friend  away  is  gliding, 
^e  all  return  to  dust. 

There's  nought  here  worth  our  love; 

There's  nought  can  quell  our  sorrow, 

Or  promise  bliss  to-morrow-- 
True  joy  is  found  above. 

There's  nothing  here  can  last; 

The  fondest  hearts  must  sever, 

To  meet  again,  oh,  never,-- 
Earth's  friendships  soon  are  past. 
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We  fade ,  as  all  else  must ; 

Death  will  not  heed  our  calling, 

Brother  and  friend  are  falling. 
In  Jesus,  let  us  trust.  ,T 

The  caption  of  another  article  published  in  Congregational 

Iowa  (Llarch  1890)  was  a  superb  hymn.    The  article  is  as 

follows: 

"llr.  Duf field,  in  his  "English  Hymns"  says  of  Dr.  7atts' 
hymn, 

"THien  I  survey  the  wonderous  cross, 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died," 

"probably  this  is  Watt's  very  finest  hymn".     It  sure  is  one 
of  his  best,  if ■  not  the  very  best;  superior  not  only  to  most 
of  his  own,  but  to  nearly  all  other  christian  hymns  in  the 
language.    This  was  strongly  impressed  upon  me  while  singing 
it  recently,  to  7.C.  Taylot's  fine  tune,  "Solitude."  The 
hymn  is  in  -Tatts'  most  fervently  dramatic  style  and  highest 
key  of  evangelistic  sentiment;  especially  the  fourth  stanza, 
which  unfortunately  is  omitted  in  many  of  our  books,  in  de- 
ference perhaps  to  the  notice  that  a  long  hymn  will  never  be 
sung.    This  one,  however,  has  but  five  verses  when  all  are 
included,  and  there  ought  to  be  force  enough,  in  our  choirs 
and  congregations  to  sing  occasionally  so  many  as  that. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  hymns  most  universally 
admired  and  sung  by  all  evangelical  denominations,  are  Chri- 
tological,  expressive  of  love  and  consecration  to  Christ  as 
the  redeemer  and  savior  of  men. 

"There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood" 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul" 
"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me" 
"Lly  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee" 
"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea" 
"Tis  finished I    So  the  Savior  cried" 
"Tis  midnight;  and  on  Olive's  brow" 

and  many  others. 
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All  literal  and  metaphysical  interpretations  are  merged 

in  the  higher  spiritual  thought  and  meaning,  in  aocordance 

with  the  Savior's  own  words,  in  the  ordinance  of  the  last 

supper:     "This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is 

shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins;  drink  ye  all  of  it. 

Mere  intellectual  speculations  are  for  the  time  superceded 

by  the  emotional  and  volitional  nature,  as  in  the  fourth 

stan2a  referred  to  above: 

"His  dying  crimson,  like  a  robe, 

Spreads  o'er  his  body  on  the  tree; 
Then  I  am  dead  to  all  the  globe, 
And  all  the  globe  is  dead  to  rne." 

The  sight,  by  faith  of  the  "crimson  robe"  prompts  the 
instant  resolution  to  forsake  all  for  Him  who  hath  suffered 
so  much  for  us. 

Another  most  admirable  hymn,  in  the  same  strain,  by  Rev. 
William  "alsham  How,  1854,  was  first  introduced  in  this  coun 
try  in  1874,  "Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise."    It  may  also  be 
found  in  Dr.  Richard's "Songs  of  Christian  Praise."  Prof. 
Pratt's  "Songs  of  Worship*,  and  "The  Evangelical  Hymnal". 
Ag  none  of  these  books  are  used  in  Iowa,  I  copy  the  hymn 
for  the  Congregational  Iowa. 

lord  Jesus ,  when  we  stand  afar 

And  gaze  upon  Thy  holy  cross , 
In  love  of  Thee  and  scorn  of  self, 

0  may  we  count  the  world  as  loss. 

When  we  behold  Thy  bleeding  wounds , 

Make  us  to  hate  the  load  of  sin 
And  the  rough  way  that  thou  hast  trod, 

That  lay  so  heavy  on  our  God. 

0  Holy  lord!    uplifted  high; 

With  outstretched  arms  in  mortal  woe, 
3mbracing  in  Thy  wondrous  love 

The  sinful  world  that  lies  below. 
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Give  us  our  ever  living  faith 

To  gaze  beyond  the  things  we  see, 
And  in  the  mystery  of  thy  death 

Draw  us  and  all  men  unto  Thee. 

Brother  Gross  continues  his  musical  notes  in  a  communi- 
cation published  March  1891,  this  time  writing  of  Congre- 
gational rehearsals. 

nTYhy  not,  as  well  as  choir  rehearsals?  Congregational 
singing  is  demanded  in  almost  all  churches  at  the  present 
day;  but  how  can  this  be  attained  to  edification  without 
drill  and  practice?    Choirs  and  quartets,  to  be  successful, 
must  meet  every  week  without  failure,  for  practice  and  im- 
provement; but  the  untrained,  unpractied  congregation  is  ex- 
pected to  sing  at  sight,  without  any  such  opportunity  for 
improvement.    So  it  is,  at  least,  in  many  congregations. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  only  the  old  and  well-worn  tunes 
can  be  sung.    New  and  admirable  tunes  are  in  the  books, 
right  in  sight  of  the  hymns,  but  they  are  seldom  or  never 
sung,  and  remain  an  unknown  tongue  to  most  of  the  congre- 
gation.   For  example:     "Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Jesus,  lover  of 
my  Soul"  in  Spiritual  Songs,  Laudes  Domini,  Carmina  Sancto- 
rum, and  other  books,  are  set  to  tunes  of  far  greater  merit 
than  either  of  those  in  which  these  hymns  are    sung;  yet 
nineteen  times  in  twenty  the  latter  are  sung  and  the  former 
are  'neglected,  simply  because  they  have  had  no  proper  intro- 
duction to  the  people. 

Once  a  month  at  least  (once  a  week  would  be  better)  there 
should  be  a  meeting  for  the  whole  congregation,  as  well  as 
for  the  choir,  to  practice  new  tunes  and  lift  the  service 
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of  song  out  of  the  ruts  of  formality  into  new  spiritual 
life  and  joy. 

This  meeting  should  be  duly  notified,  attended  and  com- 
mended by  the  pastor,  and  have  as  much  prominence  given  to 
it  as  any  greatly  beneficial  and  cheering, 

A  great  desideratum  in  many  of  our  churches  is  a  leader 
and  teacher  of  singing  in  full  sympathy  with  the  minister  in 
all  Christian  work;  one  who  is  able  and  ready  to  teach  the 
people,  especially  young  people,  to  "sing  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  understanding  also",  and  to  lead  in  the  prayer  meet- 
ing and  Sunday  School  as  well  as  in  the  Sabbath  service,  so 
that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  sing  the  same  simple  melodies 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  when  new,  fresh  pieces  are  be- 
fore us  which  have  not  been  learned  and  cannot  be  sung.  For 
such  a  boon  as  this  there  should  be  prayer  unceasing  till  the 
blessing  is  obtained.    And  until  we  do  make  this  part  of  the 
sanctuary  service  a  subject  of  prayer  and  of  earnest  thought 
and  care  it  will  be  deficient  in  the  main  element  of  Christian 
worship.    Pray,  not  only  for  a  godly  minister  but  for  a  godly 
leader  of  the  service  of  song.    The  words  of  the  quaint, 
spiritual  Geo.  Herbert  shall  close  this  article: 

The  fineness  which  a  hymn  or  psalm  affords 

Is  when  the  soul  unto  the  lines  accords.  " 

In  June  of  1891  Brother  Cross  writes  of  Church  Singing, 

as  follows: 

"Tnat  does  it  properly  signify,  or  represent?    Is  it  an 
act  of  worship?    Or,  chiefly  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
congregation? 
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If  for  worship,  as  it  is  generally  understood  and  conceded 
to  be,  whether  "by  choir,  quartet,  or  soloist,  how  can  the  con- 
gregation join  intelligently  in  that  part  of  worship,  unless 
they  understand  what  is  sung?    And  how  can  they  understand, 
unless  it  "be  first  announced  by  the  preacher,  or  so  distinctly 
uttered  by  the  singers  as  to  be  understood  without  previous 
announcement? 

These  questions  are  put  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  for 
practical  reasons.     I  am  quite  sure  that  not  one  in  ten  of 
the  hearers  can  understand  many  of  the  pieces  sung  by  choirs 
and  quartets,  which  are  not  previously  read  or  announced. 

It  is  not  wholly,  perhaps  not  chiefly,  the  fault  of  the 
singers,  out  of  the  style  of  music  which  composers  have  cho- 
sen to  display  their  talents,  and  which,  possibly  the  singers 
have  chosen  to  display  theirs.     In  either  or  any  case,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place  in  church  worship  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

There  is  no  valid  objection  to  an  occasional  solo,  duet, 
or  cuartet,  if  sung  as  a  parto  of  worship,  or  to  impress  cer- 
tain truths  upon  the  heart  and  conscience;  not  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  artistic  music  and  the  vocal  skill  of  the  sing- 
ers,     "hen  the  latter  is  the  chief  attraction,  the  concert 
hall  is  the  place,  not  the  church,  and  the  lord's  Day  is 
surely  the  not  right  time. 

I  have  said  that  the  fault  in  this  matter  is  not  altogether 
with  the  singers,  neither  is  it  wholly  with  the  composers,  but 
very  largely  with  the  churches  and  music  committees,  that  de- 
mand cnncert  music  along  with  the  preaching  and  praying  on 
the  Sabbath  day.    To  the  churches  and  ministers,  therefore, 
we  make  our  appeal  for  the  correction  of  the  error  " 
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Again  (December  '91)  Brother  Gross  is  moved  to  speak  from 
the  text  "Let  all  things  he  done  decently  and  in  order." 
He  says: 

"An  impressive  part  of  the  service  at  a  recent  dedication 
was  the  congregational  singing,  in  which  the  large  assembly 
joined  heartily.     "Old  Hundred",  "Horton",  "Manoah" ,  together 
with  the  grand  hymns  to  which  they  were  set,  sung  by  the  large 
assembly,  were  really  inspiring.     It  was  a  pity  that  it  should 
have  seemed  necessary  to  limit  such  singing  to  two  stanzas  of 
a  hymn,  when  all  the  people  were  mainfestly  in  tune  and 
temper  to  sing  more. 

lor  was  it  quite  the  thing  to  set  the  choir  to  singing  an 
anthem  while  the  ministers  and  the  congregation  were  employed 
in  raising  money  to  pay  for  the  church  edifice;  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  for  the  preacher  and  the  hearers  to  be  busy  in 
raising  money,  while  the  choir  Y/as  engaged  ina  a  solemn  act 
of  worship. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  raising  money  for  such  a  purpose 
is  itself  an  acto  of  worship;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make 
the  people  feel  that  way.    Especially  when  churches  of  other 
denominations,  who  have  their  own  houses  of  worship  to  build, 
have  been  invited  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is  on  the  printed 
program,  to  proclaim  that  the  house  can  not  be  dedicated  till 
a  debt  of  several  thousand  dollars  is  paid,  and  that  it  would 
be  discourteous  for  any  to  leave,  except  in  an  emergency,  till 
that  is  accomplished, --is  in  our  way  of  thinking,  a  plain 
breach  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  apostle,     "Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

The  interjection  of  the  business  of  raising  funds,  in  the 
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midst  of  dedicatory  services,  under  any  circumstances  ia  an 
infelicity,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  should  "be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble.   And  that  it  is  possible  many  churches  have  proved  by 
experience . " 

Later  (April  '96)  Brother  Cross  writes  of  some  of  our 
"Poet  Preachers",  putting  in  the  list  some  of  our  Iowa  men. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

"Some  of  the  best  and  ablest  preachers  have  also  been 
poets.    TTatts,  Doddridge,  Lesley,  Pres.  Dwight,  Hay  Palmer 
and  others,  wrote  excellent  hymns.    But  they  will  be  rem- 
embered chiefly  by  their  hymns  long  after  their  sermons 
are  forgotten.    Tfho  knows  but  that  some  now  on  the  stage, 
and  right  among  us,  may  prove  as  famous  as  these  that  have 
gone  before?    Our  eloquent  Gunsaulus  is  said  to  be  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  homiletical.    And  in  our  own  state  of  Iowa, 
we  had  our  Iiagoun,  who  wrote  verses  occasionally,  and 
have  our  Frisbie,  Hill  and  Vittum.    Frisbie  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  mode  of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  lately, 
we  are  informed,  gave  his  people  a  whole  sermon  in  that 
line.    But  of  Kill  we  never  heard  as  specially  poetice  in 
taste  till  he  astonished  us  with  a  printed  sermon  in  rhyme 
And  Vittum  has  struck  a  chord  in  full  Tennysonian  form  in 
his  recent  Tribute  to  Pres.  Magoun,  which  challenges  at- 
tention and  anticipation. 

llo  critical  estimate  of  any  of  these  can  be  attempted 
here;  only  a  friendly  and  brotherly  greeting.     In  Brother 
Hill's  Harvest  Home  sermon  there  are  some  choice  stanzas, 
but  a  whole  sermon  in  such  dress  could  hardly  avoid  some 
unfortunate  lines.    Yet,  one  who  could  pen  the  following 
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stanzas  could  also,  with  plenty  of  time  and  pains,  do  other 

equally  fine  things: 

The  poet  sings  in  his  silver  tune, 
"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?" 
Who  sings  that  line  sings  all  too  soon. 

Green  turns  to  gold, 

The  year  grows  old, 
The  Indian  summer's  crimson  glowing, 
Richer  than  spring-time's  fairest  showing, 
Out-shines  the  emerald  hue  of  June, 
As  morining  pales  in  the  glow  of  noon. 

Like  this  the  face  of  the  changing  year; 
Fairer  than  spring  in  the  summer  cheer; 
Richer  the  glow  when  autumn  is  here. 

Thus  we  grow  old, 

Our  souls  unfold, 

Prom  green  to  gold; 
From  gold  to  crimson  changing  finely; 
Crimson  to  whiteness  turned  divinely; 
Richer  in  love  and  wisdom  and  cheer, 
The  harvest  store  of  many  a  year. 

And  age  brings  a  riper  love  than  youth, 
"Tith  less  of  passion  and  more  of  truth, 
With  quieter  joys  and  less  of  truth; 

Les  ecstacies, 

..ore  memories; 
A  steadier  light,  a  holier  fire, 
The  blessed  peace  of  a  wise  desire, 
And  a  rest  the  morning  may  not  know — 
Rest  never  gained  till  the  sunset's  glow.  " 

There  are  other  communications  from  Brother  Gross  to 
Congregational  Iowa,  "but  these  are  enough  to  show  in  part 
how  he  employed  himself  in  his  last  days,  and  the  poetio  and 
devout  quality  of  his  mind  and  heart  thru  all  the  years. 

In  May  of  1900  (See  Congregational  Iowa  June  issue) 
Brother  Cross,  now  "old  and  stricken  in  years"  sent  a  fare- 
well message  to  the  brethren  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association,  which  was  as  follows: 
"Dear  brethren  of  the  General  Association  of  Iowa; 

I  have  much  desired  to  be  with  you  once  more  in  the  an- 
nual meeting,  but  find  myself  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue 
of  prolonged  meetings,  especially  at  night,  and  so  send  a 
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few  words  of  greeting  by  letter. 

As  I  recall  the  early  meetings  of  the  Association,  from 
1855,  when  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  body,  many  tender 
recollections  spring  up  in  connection  with  the  early  members 
with  several  of  whom  I  was  on  friendly  and  familiar  terms. 
My  ordination  as  a  preacher  antedates,  I  think,  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Association  now  living  in  the  state,  tho 
two  or  three  of  them  have  been  longer  in  the  state  than  I 
have, -my  first  ten  years  of  pastoral  life  having  been  in 
Massachusetts •    Brothers  E.  Adams  and  Wm.  Salter  are  the 
only  survivors  of  those  early  days  that  will  be  with  you 
at  this  meeting.    Brother  H.IT.LIiles  is  older  than  any  of 
us,  but  his  ordination  dates  two  years  later  than  mine. 
Brother  l.Iershon's  occurred  the  same  year  as  mine,  but  two 
monts  later;  and  Bro.  Adams  and  Salter's  more  than  one  year 
later. 

Only  a  partial  list  of  those  early  members  can  be  noted 
here:     father  Turner,  as  he  was  always  called,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  was  primus  inter  pares,  beloved  and  honor- 
ed by  all,  always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
near  or  far  away,  and  well  worthy  of  the  excellent  memoir 
of  him  prepared  by  Dr.  Magoun. 

Julius  A.  Heed  and  Jesse  Guernsey,  agents  of  the  A.E.L. 
Society,  in  those  early  years,  both  of  them  able  and  genial 
men,  fit  to  have  been  governors  of  the  state,  if  they  had 
not  been  more  needed  in  the  work  of  the  churches. 

Oliver  3merson,  the  lame  and  deformed,  yet  always  cheer- 
ful, hopeful,  and  indefatigable  evangelist--only  six  months 
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younger  than  myself  and.  bom  within  six  miles  of  eaeh  other; 
yet  we  never  met  till  more  than  forty  years  old,  on  the  pra- 
ries  of  Iowa,  where  we  became  loyal  "brothers  and  friends 
till  he  was  called  to  his  reward  several  years  ago. 

Alden  B.  Bobbins,  the  first  pastor  to  greet  me  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1855,  renewing  a  friend- 
ship formed  at  Amherst  college  and  Andover  Seminary,  1835-4-0, 
ripening  and  strengthening  till  separated  by  his  death  three 
and  a  half  years  ago.    At  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
we  were  several  times  entertained  at  the  same  house;  the 
last  time,  in  Davenport,  1896,  we  slept  and  prayed  and  com- 
muned together  in  the  very  chamber  where  Brother  Julius  A. 
Reed  spent  his  last  days  and  nights,  at  the  home  of  his  dau- 
ghter, Mrs.  S.  ?.  Smith  dauther-in-law,  of  the  author  of 
"My  Country  'tis  of  thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty,"  etc. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  as  I  would  be  glad  to, oof 
Pres.  Magoun,  of  Iowa  College;  Pres.  Thatcher,  of  the  State 
University;  Pres.  Deforest,  of  Talladega  College,  and  others; 
all  true  and  noble  men  in  their  different  ways ,  who  have  now, 
we  trust,  safely  reached  "the  shining  shore"  of  which  they 
loved  to  sing  with  the  rest  of  us  while  in  the  body.  And 
you,  brethren,  who  still  remain  in  the  vigor  and  strength  of 
meridian  life,  or  in  its  earlier  stages,  '.Till  soon  be  old 
men--sooner  than  you  now  realize--if  spared  as  we  hope  m 
you  may  be  for  years  to  come. 

With  impaired  health  in  early  life,  I  never  expected  to 
fee  an  old  man;  but  so  it  has  come  to  pass.    With  deep  con- 
sciousness of  imperfections  and  shortcomings,  yet  with  bles- 
sings and  mercies  more  than  can  be  numbered,  trusting  only 
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and  gratefully  in  the  all-suff ioient  sacrifice  offered 
"once  for  all",  I  caliny  await  the  great  transition,  which 
cannot  "be  far  away,     "Now  also,  when  I  am  old  and  gray- head- 
ed, and  my  strength  faileth,  0  God,  forsake  me  not". — 
Psalms  71. 

If  we  could  know, 

3rothers ,  which  of  us  would  be  first  to  go, 

~'hich  would  "be  first  to  breast  the  swelling  tide, 

And  step  upon  the  other  side; 

If  we  could  know; — (but) 

We  cannot,  brothers,  and  'tis  better  so; 

^e  should  forget , 

And  walk  along  the  same  old  stumbling  way, 
If  we  could  know. 

If  we  could  know 

Tfhich  of  us,  brothers,  will  be  first  to  go; 
I  only  know  the  space  cannot  be  long 
Between  the  greeting  and  the  parting  song; 
But  when,  or  where,  or  how,  we're  called  to  go, 
I  would  not  know. 

Good  night  and  farewell.  " 

Brother  Gross  reached  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage  March 

12,  1902. 

The  service  at  the  funeral,  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastor,  Rev.  C.  H.  Seccomb,  were  brief  and  simple,  father 
Sphraim  Adams,  for  many  years  brother  Cross's  neighbor,  was 
there  to  give  his  message  of  love,  and  hope,  and  triumph. 
And  brother  J.  S.  Snowden  was  there.     I  was  permitted  to  have 
a  little  part  in  the  service. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  memory  of  brother  Gross 
is  the  following  from  Dr.  Salter: 

"Eis  urbanitjr  of  spirit,  his  cultured  mind,  his  cordial 
cooperation  With  the  different  churches  in  promoting  the 
public  v;elf are ,  and  his  dignified  character  endeared  him  to 
all  the  oeoole. 
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He  was  a  generous  scholar  of  wide  reading,  of  fine  taste 
and  an  open  mind.    Ee  was  devoted  to  literature  and  poetry 
and  especially  to  hymnology.    On  these  subjects  he  was  a 
ready  and  voluminous  writer,  and  he  contributed  many  valua- 
ble papers  to  the  press.    He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  of  trees, 
flowers,  and  birds,  and,  while  health  allowed,  his  erect 
form  and  his  crown  of  snowy  hair,  worn  long  and  in  curls, 
gave  an  added  charm  to  the  wooded  landscape  and  to  the 
riverside,  where  he  loved  to  ramble  and  meditate  in  the  open. 

He  preserved  his  mental  vigor  to  the  last.     Only  two 
days  before  his  death  he  attended  a  meeting  of  Twin  City 
Ministerial  Union  (Waterloo  and  Cedar  Falls)  and  as  usual 
took  part  in  discussions.    His  death  took  place  after  only 
a  few  hours  of  illness,  and  to  apply  to  him  language  of 
one  of  his  favorite  poets: 

"He  went 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent." 

"Of  like  import"  says  brother  Adams  in  his  obituary  of 
Brother  Cross,  "were  notices  of  his  death  in  the  city  papers, 
the  remarks  of  brethren  at  his  funeral,  and  expression  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Waterloo  Ministerial  Association, 
which  was  made  a  memorial  occasion.    All  bore  testimony  to 
the  firmness  of  his  Christian  faith;  his  fine  poetic  taste, 
with  mental  culture  of  a  high  order,  and  mental  vigor  to 
the  very  last  as  is  seldom  equalled. 

Many  there  are  whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  his,  in 
more  intimate  relation,  whose  regard  and  the  feeling  of  loss 
would  be  expressed,  not  by  the  naming  of  such  qualities,  but 
by  sighing  out  simply,  "Dear  old  man;     He  has  gone,"  for  he 
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loved  to  call  on  neighbors  and  friends,  and  was  a  welcome 
visitor.    Ee  went  nmch  among  the  people,  having  an  eye  up- 
on the  sick  and  sorrowing,  and  the  new-comers .    As  a  man 
he  was  respected  by  all,  as  a  friend  mourned  by  many. 

Aboiit  ten  years  before  his  own  death  that  of  a  third 
wife  occurred  on  March  29,  '91.    Since  that  time  his  home 
comforts  were  continued  by  the  watchful  care  and  hind  mi- 
nistration of  a  devoted  niece,  LIrs.  Mary  A.  Dunn,  who  with 
his  son,  Mr.  Whitman  Gross,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
were  the  only  relatives  at  his  funeral.    Besides  this  son, 
he  was  the  father  of  but  one  other  child,  that  died  in 
infancy. 

Though  standing  in  life  as  an  old  man,  like  some  lone 
tree  where  once  was  a  forest,  yet  those  last  ten  years  wore 
years  of  peace  and  quiet,  of  cheer  and  hope.     They  were  years 
mellowed  somewhat  by  the  experience  of  life  and  the  reflec- 
tions of  age.    A  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  an  easy 
chair  by  the  side  of  his  table  on  which  were  found  well  cho- 
sen papers  and  pamphlets,  religious  and  secular,  to  keep 
him  abreast  of  the  times.    Beside  these  his  books  for  read- 
ing were  well  chosen.    In  light  reading  so  called,  he  never 
indulged.    He  took  special  delight  in  biography  of  noble 
lives  and  the  writings  of  good  poets,  remembering  ever 
first  and  last  the  book  of  all  books,  the  Bible.    Then  of 
course  he  could  go  out  with  a  joyful  heart  for  his  walks 
among  the  people,  or  to  commune  with  nature  and  nature's 
God.    Eis  habit  of  committing  to  writing  and  the  press  the 
suggestions  that  came  to  nim  increased  rather  than  dimi- 
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said  he,  "and  I  must  do  what  I  do  with  my  pen." 

Thus  it  was  that  our  "brother  spent  the  evening  of  his 
life.     It  was  not  an  idle  hut  a  buss?"  one.    3ut  at  last  the 
end  came,  and  suddenly.    The  years  were  more  in  number  and 
as  a  whole  better  in  health  than  was  expected.    Once  in  (97) 
he  had  a  sickness,  in  which  for  weeks  no  one  would  have  been 
surprised  to  have  seen  him  pass  away.     But  he  rallied  and 
with  but  a  slight  illness  a  year  ago  was,  for  his  age,  in 
remarkable  health  and  vigor  till  the  end  came.    A  few  hours 
of  suffering  and  he  was  gone.    He,  too,  was  carried  out  to 
the  cemetery  which  he  was  wont  to  visit,  not  seldom  at 
sunset . " 

Brother  Gross  and  I  were  not  especially  intimate.  He 
was  in  Iowa  twelve  years  before  I  came.    Vie  were  contempo- 
raries here  for  thirty  four  years.    Of  course  in  those 
years  we  met  often.    The  first  meeting  was  at  Osage  in  the 
summer  of  1869,    He  came  from  ~.Taverly  in  his  vacation  to 
make  us  a  visit ,  and  to  see  how  the  young  parson  and  his 
wife  were  getting  along.     I  remember  that  he  said  to  me 
at  that  time,  "Young  man,  I  was  preaching  before  you  ?/ere 
born. " 

I  met  him  almost  every  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Association,  for  he  was  almost  sure  to  be  there.    He  was 
sometimes  the  good  little  boy  "seen,  but  not  heard,"  but 
sometimes  he  took  part  in  the  discussions,  and  now  and  then 
read  a  paper- -on  church  music,  or  evangelism,  or  something  of 
the  sort.     Once,  at  Burlington  in  1865,  he  preached  the 
Associational  sermon;  and  he  was  the  Assistant  Moderator  at 
Sioux  City  in  1872. 
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Usually  he  took  the  conservative  side  of  things,  but 
now  and  then  he  lined  up  with  the  radicals. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Brother  Cross  in  his  last  days  at 
'Waterloo.    A  number  of  times  I  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  I 
always  found  him  in  the  midst  of  his  books.    His  table  was 
covered  with  them.    He  would  dip  into  them  here  and  there 
and  read  choice  passages  he  had  marked.    Ee  had  about  him  a 
great  collection  of  hymn  books.    From  these  he  would  point 
out  to  me  what  he  considered  the  choicest  hymns  and  tunes; 
and  seated  at  the  organ,  in  his  weak  and  quavering  voice, 
he  would  give  me  a  little  sample  of  the  melody,  always  how- 
ever apologizing  for  his  musical  performances.     I  have  a  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  his  table  "Under  the  Pines"--the  brown 
bread,  the  baked  apples,  the  ginger  cake,  the  delicious 
steak  doen  to  a  turn.    Ke  had  a  delicate  stomache,  but  he 
prolonged  his  life  by  the  good  simple  food,  every  mouthful 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care  by  his  faithful  wife.  This 
good  woman  presided  at  his  table  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
She  was  an  intelligent  reader,  -.Tell  posted  in  literature 
and  current  events,  of  strong  convictions,  but  above  all 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  she  was  domestic,  a  housekeeper  and 
a  home  maker. 

It  is  nor  difficult  to  point  out  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Brother  Cross,  for  he  was  himself  alone 
and  not  another.     Evidently  he  was  not  a  typical  pioneer. 
Ee  had  none  of  the  instincts  and  ways  of  a  frontiersman. 
Ee  belonged  distinctively  to  civilized  life,  and  well  or- 
dered society.    He  was  not  a  pathfinder;  he  was  not  an  or- 
ganizer; it  was  not  in  him  to  take  the  initiative.    He  served 
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only  organised  churches.    Ee  was  the  fourth  pastor  at  Tip- 
ton, and  the  fifth  at  Washington.    The  T7averly  Congregational 
church  was  only  two  years  old  when  he  became  pastor,  hut  it 
superseded  a  Presbyterian  church  of  an  earlier  date.  He 
would  not  know  how  to  gather  up  the  materials  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  church.    He  must  needs  build  upon  another  man's 
foundation. 

It  was  evident  too  that  he  was  not  an  evangelist.  He 
was  evangelical — rather  strict  in  his  orthodoxy,  but  he  was 
not  evangelistic.    lie  could  not  conduct  a  series  of  revival 
meetings.    He  could  not  ask  the  people  to  stand  up  in  meeting. 
Indeed  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  against  the  evangelism  of  his 
time,  the  methods  employed  in  revival  meetings,  the  mourner's 
bench,  and  such  like  accessories  of  evangelistic  meetings. 
7.rith  such  views  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  did  not 
have  great  ingatherings  into  his  churches,  nor  did  he  have 
crowds  to  wait  on  his  ministry.    He  ministered  rather  to  a 
rather  select  company  of  people.    He  built  up  his  churches, 
however,  not  in  numbers,  but  in  knowledge  and  spirituallity , 
and  charity,  and  all  the  graces  of  Christian  character.  Ee 
could  not  call  sinners  to  repentance,  but  he  could  build  up 
the  saints  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Brother  Cross  was  a  refined 
christian  gentleman.    There  was  nothing  in  his  speech  of 
behavior  that  savored  or  flavored  of  vulgarity.     In  the  spi- 
rit and  to  the  letter  he  obeyed  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  whether  there  be  any 
virtue,  or  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."    He  was  always 
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affable,  courteous,  considerate,  kind,  both  in  his  speech,  in 
his  behaviour.    It  is  evident  too  from  the  foregoing  records 
that  Brother  Gross  was  of  an  analytical  and  critical  turn  of 
mind.    He  was  discriminating  in  his  taste,  delicate  and  keen 
in  his  sensibilities.    lie  was  a  close  observor  of  men  and 
events.    He  could  discern  the  trend  of  philosophies,  and  the 
outcome  of  policies.    He  weighed  every  mand  and  every  scheme 
in  his  balances,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dissent  if  he 
felt  called  upon  to  do  so.    He  was  a  pronounced  critic,  but 
he  wag  not  harsh  in  his  judgment.    He  did  not  bear  down  on 
his  opponents,  and  ride  over  them  rough  shod  as  Dr.  Magoun 
was  prone  to  do.    He  uttered  his  dissent  with  a  quiet  voice. 
He  respected  the  opinions  of  others.    He  held  all  in  high 
esteem,  and  in  the  bonds  of  his  fellov/ship  and  love. 

Another  attractive  characteristic  of  Brother  Cross  was 
his  unsophisticated  and  beautiful  simplicity.    He  was  a  great 
apostle  of  simple  life  He  took  pleasure  in  simple  things.  He 
had  learned  well  the  lesson  that  a  man's  life  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesses. 

Before  Washington  Gladden  -/rote  his  hymn  Brother  Cross 

was  making  this  his  daily  prayer: 

"0  Haster  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free." 

nothing  can  be  finer  than  that  quiet,  peaceful,  joyful, 

simple  life  under  the  Bines  at  Waterloo . 

Brother  Cross  was  also  conspicuous,  tho  exceedingly 

unostentatious  in  his  charity.    He  gave  regularly  and 

generously  to  all  the  benevolences  of  the  denomination, 
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and  often  slipped  in  special  offerings  here  and  there. 

Brother  Cross  was  the  last  of  a  family  of  thirteen.  H 
was  also  almost  the  last  of  the  classmates  of  College  and 
Seminary.    'Tith  few  exceptions  he  was  the  last  of  all  who 
began  life  with  him.    he  was  almost  alone ,  and  yet  he  was 
not  sad,  "for  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  he  heheld  the 
promise  of  the  coming  morn"." 
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Fifteenth  Sketch: 

ALVIST  D.  PRSITCH. 
Alvin  D.  Prench,  son  of  Sphraim  and  Pris cilia  (Duncan) 
Prench,  was  born  at  Dummerston,  Vermont,  October  16,  1814. 
Then  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  -as  hopefully  converted, 
and  began  a  course  of  study,  mostly  by  himself,  to  prepare 
for  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness.    His  opportunities  for 
schooling  were  limited,  but  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the 
Brattleboro  Academy  for  several  terms;  and  for  a  little  time 
in  1856  the  teacher's  Seminary  at  Mndover,  Massachusetts. 
In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  opened  a  select  school  in  Borden- 
town,  Hew  Jersey,  and  was  in  this  school  for  four  years, 
later  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  similar  school  in  2ackson, 

Pennsylvania.    During  all  the  time  of  his  school  work  he 
was  studying  the  Classics  and  Theology,  with  himself  only 
as  instructor.     In  June  of  184£  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Susquehanna  association  of  Pennsylvania.    Prom  this 
date  up  to  April  1845  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  churches 
at  Jackson  and  New  I.Iilford. 

April  1,  1845  he  acceptard  a  call  to  Center  lisle,  Pew 
York.    Here  he  was  ordained  June  4,  1844;  and  here  he  remain- 
ed in  service  until  December  1,  1855,  at  which  time,  at  his 
own  request,  he  was  dimsissed  to  go  "Test.    "ith  a  commission 
from  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  dated  January  1,  1856, 
he  came  to  Iowa,  locating  at  Eddyville . 

'T7e  get  a  little  glimpse  of  his  work  at  Eddyville  in  his 
published  reports  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society.    The  first 
report,  published  December  1856,  is  as  fellows: 
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"As  to  the  general  interests  of  society  here,  I  am  happy 
to  report  the  most  gratifying  progress,  especially  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  education.     In  defiance  of  our  excel- 
lent Maine  Law,  several  groggeries  have  "been  opened  in  town, 
and  were  doing  their  work  of  ruin.    A  few  friends  of  temper- 
ance were  consulting  ah out  measures  to  put  the  law  in  exe- 
cution, when  an  event  occurred  which  aroused  the  great  mass 
of  the  community.    One  of  our  citizens,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  went  into  a  physician's  office  and  drank  a 
cuanity  of  wine  of  colchicurn,  and  died  the  next  day,  leaving 
a  widow  and  three  orphan  children.     Such  a  death  proved  to 
he  a  most  powerful  temperance  lecture.    A  public  meeting  was 
called  to  take  measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

When  the  hour  for  the  meeting  arrived,  the  people  turned 
out  en  masse,  and  such  a  temperance  meeting  I  never  witnessed! 
No  pen  can  describe  the  enthusiasm  and  the  exciting  scenes 
that  were  witnessed.    The  widowed  mother,  and  her  orphan 
children,  the  rumseller,  and  his  abettors,  and  an  indignant 
temperance  community  were  assembled  there.     The  liquor  deal- 
ers doubtless  came  to  break  up  the  meeting.    But  when  they 
witnessed  the  enthusisams  and  the  unflinching  purpose  of 
their  opponents,  they  quailed.    Thile  one  of  the  speakers 
was  pouring  a  torrent  of  bitter  invective  upon  the  heads  of 
the  rumsellers  who  were  before  hiin,  the  v.'idow  whose  husband 
they  had  slain,  discovering  the  author  of  her  sorrows,  and 
frantic  with  agony,  sprang  from  her  seat  and  with  her  arms 
outstretched  towards  him,  charged  him  with  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  and,  begging  that  he  might  be  removed  from  the 
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house,  she  sank  to  the  floor.    Her  ohildren  joined  in  the 
most  piteous  and  heart-rending  cries.    Such  a  scene  caused 
the  tears  to  flow  from  many  an  eye,  and  wrought  up  the  audi- 
ence to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.    But  the  meeting  did 
not  exhaust  itself  in  mere  enthusiasm.    An  efficient  com- 
mittee Was  appointed  to  enforce  the  liquor  law  and  almost  the 
entire  audience,  including  some  rum  drinkers ,  pledged  them- 
selves to  sustain  the  committee.     One  of  the  resolutions 
passed  was:     "That  we  mutually  pledge  our  property  and  honor, 
until  Sddyville  and  vicinity  are  rid  of  the  last  liquor  sel- 
ler."   The  committee  nobly  discharged  their  duty,  and  in  one 
week  the  town  was  swept  clean  of  the  liquor  traffic  .  The 
people  are  determined  that  there  shall  he  no  more  liquor 
selling  here. 

Our  public  school  house,  a  fine  two  story  brick  edifice, 
has  been  completed  during  the  quarter,  and  a  school  opened 
under  very  favorable  auspices.     It  is  designed  by  the  trus- 
tees, to  make  it  an  institution  which  shall  combine  the  ad 
vantages  of  an  English  and  classical  education.    We  have  had 
an  accession  of  two  valuable  members  to  our  church  during 
the  quarter,  and  have  dismissed  one  to  go  lest." 

Another  report,  published  in  June  of  1857,  is  as  follows: 
"Since  my  last  quarterly  report,  God  has  been  pleased  to 
pour  out  his  spirit  upon  the  people  to  whom  I  minister.  The 
church  has  been  revived,  and  there  have  been  several  hopeful 
conversions.    Our  meetings  have  been  very  solemn,  free  from 
animal  excitement,  and  I  trust  that  a  healthy  and  permanent 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  piety  of  the  church,  and  thus 
her  influence  for  good  has  been  strengthened  in  the  community. 
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Some,  who  have  "been  connected  with  other  denominations  and 
have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  us,  have  been  revived  and 
have  signified  their  wish  to  unite  with  this  church.  Our 
meetings  were  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  the  interest  by 
the  rains,  which  flooded  a  part  of  our  town,  so  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  congregation  to  get  to  our  house 
of  worship.    Consequently  not  so  much  was  accomplished  as  we 
had  hoped.    But  we  bless  God  for  what  he  has  done  for  us. 
~.:e  feel  much  encouraged  by  these  tokens  of  the  divine  favor 
upon  the  labors  bestowed  here.     I  had  some  assistance  during 
the  meetings  from  Rev.  Mr.  French,  of  Knoxville ,  and  Rev. 
Mr*  Spaulding  fo  Ottumwa.    As  the  result  of  our  efforts, 
we  shall  probably  have  quite  an  encouraging  accession  to 
our  church." 

We  have  another  short  report  from  Mr.  French  in  May  of 
1859  as  follows: 

"I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  "hard  times",  of  which  many 
reports  have  already  reached  you.    There  will  probably  be 
much  suffering  before  the  next  harvest.    Even  where  the  mis- 
sionaries' salaries,  so  far  as  assumed  by  the  churches,  are 
all  paid,  the  enhanced  price  of  provision  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  live  within  his 
means;  which  he  must  do,  or    else  his  influence  for  good  is 
in  a  great  measure  paralyzed.    He  must  pay  his  debts  even 
when  no  one  else  is  expected  to.    17ith  some  of  us,  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  our  families  are  considered,  the  most  try- 
ing question,  after  all,  is  not,  "what  shall  we  eat?"  but, 
"how  shall  we  educate  these  dear  children?"    ^e  can  cheer- 
fully do  without  many  things  that  might,  by  some,  be  recb- 
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oned  the  necessaries  of  life;  but,  to  have  our  children 
deprived  of  those  educational  advantages  which  they  might 
have  had  in  the  Bast,  is  a  sore  trial.    We  hope,  however, 
to  have  "better  schools,  are  long;  and  we  are  consoled  with 
the  thought,  that  they  may  be  more  useful  in  the  ^est,  with 
all  their  disadvantages,  than  thy  would  have  been  had  we 
remained  at  the  East. 

May  the  Lord  hasten  the  day,  when  the  feeble  churches 
shall  become  strong,  and  shall  cancel  the  debt  which  they 
owe  your  Society,  by  aiding  to  build  up  the  waste  places 
in  the  "regions  beyond." 

There  is  one  more  report  from  Brother  French,  published 
in  April  of  1861.    He  speaks  of  "Getting  fairly  at  Work", 
but  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  pastorate,  and  of  his 
ministry,  and  he  was  not  far  from  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

"As  mentioned  in  a  previous  report,  we  have  been  laboring 
to  make  all  in  the  church  working  members.     Something  has  been 
accomplished,    llore  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  are  enlisted 
in  the  Sunday  school  enterprise  than  ever  before;  and  the 
result  is,  our  school  has  never  been  so  flourishing  as  at 
present.    One  of  the  teachers,  a  young  merchant  who  has  re- 
cently located  here,  is  propounded  for  admission  to  the  church- 
on  our  communion  season,  next  Sabbath.     The  past  year,  as  you 
have  already  been  apprised,  has  been  a  year  of  more  than  us- 
ual prosperity  with  us.    While  we  have  the  usual  variety  of 
churches  in  this  place,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
saying  without  any  bigotry  or  sectarianism,  that  our  mm 
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church  has  an  increasingly  important  mission  to  accomplish 
here,  and  it  is  my  heart's  desire  that  we  may  he  more  entire- 
ly consecrated  to  this  work. 

I  experience  the  embarrassment  common  to  my  missionary 
brethren,  on  account  of  the  failure  to  receive  my  draft  for 
the  last  quarter.    You  truly  say,  in  your  appeal,  that  it 
is  not  "their  personal  privation"  or  "the  necessities  of 
their  families"  (although  we  have  some  trials  on  these  points) 
that  the  missionaries  feel  most  keenly,  but  that  their  pe- 
cuniary credit  should  be  sacrificed. 

My  God  give  us  all  grace  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  do 
his  Willi" 

The  remainder  of  the  story  of  the  life  of  Brother  French 
will  be  in  the  words  of  Pat her  Turner,    To  the  Iowa  News 
letter  in  December  of  1866  he  writes  as  follows: 

"In  1845  he  (Brother  French)  was  settled  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Center  Lisle,  Hew  York,  and  contin- 
ued failing,  he  moved  to  ^ddyville,  Iowa,  and  supplied  the 
church  till  1862,  v/hen  he  was  again  constrained  to  give  up 
his  chosen  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  he  moved  to  Denmark  and  went  to 
work  on  a  farm,  hoping  to  recover  his  health,  and  again  re- 
turn to  the  work  of  the  ministry.    Perhaps  he  might  if  he  had 
had  less  ambition  to  work  and  had  not  felt  obliged  by  his 
circumstances  to  go  beyond  his  strength.    Eis  life  is  summed 
up  thus,  29  years  to  preparation  and  teaching,  20  years  to 
active  labors  in  the  ministry  and  the  last  3  or  4  to  labor 

in  the  ministry  and  the  last  5  or  4  to  labor  as  a  means  of 
support . 
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Brother  French  was  a  lovely  man,  "An  Israelite  in  whom 
was  no  guile"  so  circumspect,  to  consistent  in  all  his  con- 
duct, no  one  said  aught  evil  of  him. 

Eis  mind  was  well  disciplined,  well  balanced  and  in  abi- 
lity he  stood  among  the  first  of  our  ministry.    For  some  two 
monts  in  the  summer  of  '65  he  supplied  this  churoh  and  at 
other  times  during  my  absence.    He  instructed  and  enlightened 
the  church  and  greatly  endeared  himself  to  them,    "^e  have 
met  with  a  great  loss  in  his  death.    But  our  loss  is  small 
compared  to  that  of  his  family.    There  it  is  irreparable. 
Llay  he  who  comforts  those  who  mourn,  comfort  his  stricken 
wife  and  children, 

Yours  truly,  Asa  Turner.  " 

P.  S.    His  end  was  peace.     He  was  willing  to  go.  The 
savior  in  whom  he  had  believed  stood  by  him  in  the  dying- 
hour." 

The  end  came  to  Brother  French  there  on  his  farm  at 
Denmark,  October  2,  1866.     He  died  at  the  age  of  52  years, 
and  8  days . 

Brother  French  was  a  noble  man.    He  gave  us  six  years 
of  excellent  service,  tho  he  was  handicapped  in  his  work 
by  ill  health.    He  helped  to  make  the  3ddyville  church  what 
it  is  today.    He  also  had  a  share  in  the  building  of  the 
commonwealth. 
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Sixteenth  Sketch: 

HOMER  PIBI'IBID, 

Julius  A.  Heed's  account  of  Mr.  Penfield  is  as  follows: 
(See  Hews  Letter  Januray  '65) 

"Rev.  Homer  Penfield  was  born  at  Ilarpersf ield,  Delaware 
County,  Hew  York.    He  pursued  his  classical  studies  at 
Western  Reserve  and  Oberlin,  and  his  Theological  studies  at 
the  latter  place.    lie  was  ordained  by  the  Council  31uffs 
Association  in  April  of  1857.    He  supplied  the  church  at 
Knoxville  from  January  1st,  to  July  1st,  1856;  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  J'ontanelle  one  year,  from  Nov.  1st,  1856, 
during  which  time  he  also  preached  at  vuincy,  Adams  County, 
and  he  supplied  the  church  at  Hevin  one  year  from  February 
1,  1858,  preaching  also  at  Quincy  and  three  other  stations." 
Mr,  Penfield  organized  the  church  at  Nevinville    October  30, 
1858.    7e  get  just  a  little  glimpse  of  this  good  brother's 
work  in  Iowa  from  his  reports  to  the  Home  I.Iissionary  Society 
The  first  published  may  be  found  in  the  December  issue  of 
1857.    The  report  is  from  'siuincy,  Adams  C,  as  follows: 

"As  intimated  in  my  last  report,  I  have  connected  anothe 
field  with  this,  where  I  have  labored  regularly  one  half  of 
the  time.    This  is  in  Adair  county,  adjoining  this  on  the 
north.    The  county,  as  a  whole,  is  destitute  of  timber,  tho 
the  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  portions.     There  is  a  very  good  body  of  tim- 
ber in  the  northeast,  along  what  is  called  the  i.liddle  river, 
which  empties  into  the  Des  I.Ioines,  and  also  along  two  of  the 
branches  of  the  Liddle  Nodaway  which  runs  thru  the  southern 
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and  southwestern  portions  of  the  county.     The  Efcftaways  are 
"beautiful  streams  of  water,  fed  by  springs,  the  country  along 
their  hanks  is  lovely,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.    The  prin- 
cipal settlements  as  yet  made,  are  near  streams,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  timber. 

I  have  in  this  field  two  stations.     In  the  morning,  I 
preach  at  the  settlement  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
county,  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  county  seat,  which  is 
nine  or  ten  miles  north.    Uy  forenoon  appointment  is  in  a 
farming  neighborhood;  and  alt ho  the  families  live  considera- 
bly scattered,  yet  there  is  a  general  and  uniform  interest  in 
attending  our  meetings.    Our  congregations  range  from  forty 
to  eighty.    One  thing  which  has  been  of  special  interest  to 
me  is,  the  liberal  spirit  and  the  cordiality  manifested  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  predilections  for  other  denominations. 
They  have  uniformly  worshiped  with  us,  and  have  subscribed 
something  for  my  support. 

Cn  my  regular  Sabbath  at  ciuincy,  I  have  usually  spent 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  Sabbath  school.    This  is  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  our  Llethodist  brethren,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  in  the  place,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
is  a  Union  school.     I  am  invited  to  open  its  session  with 
prayer,  and  after  teaching  a  class  of  adults,  spend  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  general  questions  on  the  les- 
sons, intermingled  with  such  remarks  as  the  subject  suggests. 
This  gives  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for  instruction  to 
the  young,  and  indeed  to  all  who  are  present." 

The  only  other  report  from  Brother  Penfield  is  found  in 
the  LLarch  issue  of  1859,  and  relates  to  the  Hew  Colony,  or 
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ITevinville  church.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  other  points,  I  have  preached  at  Nevin, 
or  what  has  been  usually  called  the  ITew  England  colony,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  this  county.     The  settlement  there 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  past  season,  and  has 
also  assumed  a  decidedly  religious  character.    Previous  to 
this  last  summer,  the  few  families  that  were  on  the  ground 
were  not  of  a  riligious  character,  and  there  was  quite  a  dis- 
position among  some  there  to  engage  in  plays  and  dancing,  and 
it  was  for  a  time  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  would  be  a 
settlement  that  would  do  honor  to  its  name.    But  now,  its 
character  and  reputation  may  be  said  to  be  established  as  a 
christian  colony.    The  families  that  came  in  during  last  sum- 
mer and  fall  are  nearly  or  cuite  all  christian  families.  They 
commenced  holding  religious  meetings  soon  after  they  reached 
the  ground,  and  have  kept  them  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
visited  them  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  preached  one 
sermon  there.    They  seemed  glad  to  find  that  there  was  a 
missionary  of  the  American  home  Missionary  Society  in  their 
vicinity. 

A  few  days  ago  we  organized  a  church  from  among  the 
people,  consisting  of  nineteen  members,  and  embracing  all  the 
religious  element  of  the  settlement.    The  individuals  com- 
posing the  organization  are  from  many  different  states.  Al- 
most every  one  of  the  eastern  states  is  here  represented,  and 
also  Ohio  and  Illinois;  and  we  may  expect  that  each  will  have 
an  influence  to  draw  friends  and  acquaintances  from  these  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  thus  make  a  large  and  important  set- 
tlement . 
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I  felt  myself  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged,  among  these 
christian  friends;  and  esteemed  it  a  great  privilege,  thus  to 
assist  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  church  of  C-od  in  this 
blow  settlement.    The  Lord  has  given  me  encouragement  in  this 
lonely  field." 

Father  G.G.Rice  of  Council  Bluffs,  in  a  recent  letter, 
dated  August  26,  1915,  writes: 

"I  saw  but  little  of  Brother  Penfield;  met  him  only  at 
the  Council  Bluffs  Association,  and  never  knew  of  him  after 
he  left  Iov/a.    My  recollection  of  him  is  that  he  was  of 
slender  "build,  and  quiet.    Brother  Todd  of  Tabor  knew  him 
better  than  I  did,  and  spoke  of  him  as  lacking  in  push  and 
leadership;  hardly  able  to  adapt  himself  to  frontier  life, 
tho  not  questioning  Bis  pious  purpose  and  desire  to  do  good." 
This  very  well  describes  the  condition  of  a  good  many  good 
men,  who  are  out  of  place  on  the  frontier. 

The  last  record  I  find  of  brother  Benfield  is  a  com- 
mission from  the  Borne  Missionary  Society,  dated  May  1861, 
the  commission  being  for  Somerset,  Michigan.     There  is  also 
connected  with  this  commission  a  side  note  statement  that 
he  closed  his  labors  at  the  end  of  the  commission. 

After  this,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  discover, 
Brother  Benfield1 s  name  was  dropped  from  the  records,  both 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Congregational 
aiarterly.     I  am  still  hoping  that  I  will  be  able  to  find 
a  little  more  complete  data  respecting  the  life  of  this 
good  brother. 
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Seventeenth  Sketch: 

JOSSPH  2.  MCIvIURPJlY. 

This  will  be  no  sketch  at  all.    Mr*  I.IcLiurray  was 
evidently  a  Presbyterian,  and  not  a  Oongregationalist . 
Previous  to  his  coming  to  Iowa,  we  find  him  under  the  com- 
mission of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  serving 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Illinois.    He  was  in  Iowa  only  a 
few  months.    He  began  at  Brighton  and  Washington  Tebruary 
1,  1856;  closed  at  Washington  August  1st  of  the  same  year, 
and  left  Brighton  only  a  month  later.     He  returned  to 
Illinois,  and  no  doubt  his  ecclesiastical  connection  was 
again  with  the  Presbyterian  church.     "Te  simply  record  the 
name  here  as  that  of  a  man  who  was  in  Iowa  in  Congrega- 
tional service  for  a  few  months,  at  Brighton  and  ~ashington. 
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Eighteenth  Sketch: 

GEORGE  E.  TTCOD^ARD. 

George  Henry  Woodward  was  the  son  of  Bezaleel  and  lydia 
(Farrar)  Toodward.    He  was  born  April  24,  1807,  at  Hanover 
Few  Hampshire.     He  was  married  to  Annette  Harrar,  of  ~;erry, 
H.  H.  April  19,  1836. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of 
1851,  of  which  institution   :ieazer  ^heelock,  his  great  gran- 
father,  was  founder,  and  Bezaleel  ""oodward,  Iiis  grandfather, 
was  first  professor.    Hr.  TToodward  studied  divinity  at  Prince 
ton,  ITew  Jersey  Theological  Seminary  from  1831  to  1833,  and 
graduated  from  East  Windsor,  Connecticut  (Hartford  Seminary) 
in  1837.    He  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  Evangelist  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  October  4,  1837.    After  preaching  two 
years  at  East  Stafford,  Connecticut,  he  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  church  there,  January  29, 
1840.    He  was  dismissed  from  this  church  August  10,  1851. 
Soon  after  this  time,  the  call  of  duty  seemed  to  indicate 
that  this  future  labor  should  be  in  the  "est ,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  he  arranged  for  an  exchange  with  Rev.  H.  ~rr. 
Cobb,  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  during  the  summer.     His  interest  to 
arrange  to  move  "7est  to  continue  his  labors.    He  was  dis- 
missed from  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Grotton, 
Connecticut,  January  10,  1856. 

By  the  aid  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  agent  of  the  A.H.H.3., 
he  elected  Toledo,  Tama  County,  Iowa,  for  his  home  in  the 
West,  and  commenced  his  labors  as  a  missionary  of  that  so- 
ciety with  the  church  at  Toledo  consisting  then  of  only  three 
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members.     In  the  same  year  he  was  installed.    The  date  of 
his  commission  was  ?eb.  1,  1856.    At  that  time  the  county 
was  sparsely  settled,  and  six  years  before  contained  but 
eight  inhabitants.    There  was  no  meeting  house  within  fifty 
miles  of  Toledo  at  that  time.    He  commenced  his  labors  with 
the  church  at  Toledo,  preaching  there  a  portion  of  the  time, 
and  riding  miles  in  different  directions  over  the  prairies, 
preaching  at  various  points  7/here  churches  have  since  been 
organized  and  houses  of  worship  built.    He  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing Congregational  churches  at  Butlerville ,  Ja?een 
fountain,  Buckingham,  Taterloo,  TTest  Irving,  and  Dover,  Iowa. 

Various  reports  published  from  time  to  time  give  us  a 
pretty  fair  view  of  his  experiences  and  the  on-going  of 
affairs  in  his  parish.    The  first  report  to  appear  in  the 
Home  Llissionary  (!Iay,  1861)  is  as  follows: 

"The  quarter  which  nov/  closes,  has  been  one  of  unsur- 
passed interest  to  the  church  of  Toledo,  early  in  the  quarter 
we  finished  the  audience  room  and  seated  the  basement  of  our 
church  edifice  which  we  have  been  more  than  three  years  in 
building.    The  basement  is  not  yet  plastered,  but  the  audi- 
ence room  is  finished  with  as  much  neatness  and  propriety, 
and  furnished,  by  the  enterprise  of  our  Sewing  Society,  with 
as  much  simple  taste,  probably,  as  any  church  west  of  the 
Mississippi.     On  the  thirteenth  of  December  it  was  solemnly 
dediczted  to  Almighty  God.     Since  that  time  it  has  been 
occupied  every  Sabbath.     It  is  impossible  for  you  fully  to 
sympathize  with  us  in  the  joy  of  our  worship  there.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  like  a  palace  built  for  G-od,  a  place  where 
his  honor  dwelleth.    Hay,  it  is  none  other  than  the  house 
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of  God.    The  hearers  appear  to  think  that  there  minister 
preaches  "better;  and  the  preacher  thinks  his  people  hear  to 
"better  purpose.     If  this  is  true,  it  is  perhaps,  easily  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  house  of  Sod. 

"We  have  an  excellent  steel  bell,  presented  by  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  formerly  a  deacon  in  a  church  of  which  I 
was  pastor.    This  is  of  very  great  importance  to  us,  more 
so,  even,  than  we  had  anticipated.     A12.  the  expenses  of  the 
building,  thus  far  have  been  met;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall 
soon  find  means  to  complete  the  belfry,  which  is  not  yet 
finished,  and  also  the  basement  room. 

"The  success  of  this  enterprise  gives  a  fixedness  and 
permanency  to  the  church,  whose  continuance  before  seemed 
a  problem.     It  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  fact 
that  the  A.H.li.S.  has  not  been  laboring  there  in  vain  these 
five  years  past,  as  it  also  gives  hope  for  the  future.  Our 
work  is  hereby  receiving  a  new  impulse,  as  is  evident  in 
the  greater  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  church,  the 
increase  and  stability  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  Sab- 
bath school,  which  has  never  before  been  continued  during 
winter.    The  house  of  God  is  a  rallying  point  for  the  church; 
their  hearts  cluster  there,  they  feel  that  they  have  a  harness 
on,  and  are  mutually  pledged  to  live  and  labor  for  their 
beloved  Zion." 

In  his  next  report  (January  186£)  ,  lir.  'Toodward  tells 
how  the  war  has  touched  Toledo.    He  writes: 

"The  past  quarter  has  been  one  in  some  respects,  of 
strange  experience.     "Tar  has  been  the  leading  topic--this 
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dreadful  civil  war.    7ar  on  our  very  borders — preparations  for, 

and  drilling  of  soldiers  at  our  doors;  and  among  them  members 

Of  our  community  and  of  our  church.    This  new  county,  which 

eleven  years  ago,  had  but  eight  inhabitants,  has  sent  out 
two 

some  who/hundred  and  fifty  of  her  sons  to  the  battle  field. 
Our  time  has  been  a  good  deal  occupied  in  attending  to 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  wants.    Three  young  men  from 
our  church,  one-quarter  of  the  male  members,  and  others 
from  the  congregation,  are  now  under  arms.     On  the  eighteenth 
of  August,  I  preached  by  request  to  a  company.     The  next 
Friday,  I  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers; and  on  the  Sabbath  following,  the  funeral  sermon  of  a 
mother  of  one  of  their  number,  altogether,  making  it  a  so- 
lemn time  with  us.     I  was  also  invited  to  preach  at  a  union 
meeting  on  the  National  Fast.    This  new  experience  among  us 
has  net  seamed  to  diminish  the  spirituality  of  the  church, 
essentially,  but  rather  has  stimulated  us  in  our  prayers, 
and  added  interest  to  our  devotions." 

In  Hay  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Woodward  reports  a  revi- 
val.   He  says: 

"The  week  of  prayer  commencing  with  the  first  Monday  of 
January  was  observed  by  us  with  unwonted  manifestation  of 
God's  presence.     Some  individuals  out  of  the  church  attended, 
and  were  very  thoughtful.     On  the  second  Monday,  our  brother 
Hill  came  to  our  assistance,  and,  finding  a  good  work  al- 
ready begun,  entered  with  energy  and  efficiency  into  it.  He 
has  been  with  us,  with  the  exception  of  five  days,  from 
Saturday  to  Thursday,  after  his  first  Sabbath  here.  3e- 
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tween  and  thirty  are  rejoicing  in  hope.    The  subject  of 
the  work  thus  far  are  mostly  young  men  of  talent ,  and  young 
ladies  of  prominent  families.    ^That  cause  we  have  for  humble 
rejoicing!    We  have  been  sowing  seed  with  tears.    The  sanctu 
ary,  which,  a  year  ago,  after  years  of  anxiety  and  toil,  we 
completed,  has  been  owned  of  God,  and  made  the  gate  of  Hea- 
ven to  many  souls.    This  harvest  could  not,  humanly  speaking 
have  been  fathered,  without  it.     r"e  could  not  have  looked  fo 
a  work  so  precious  out  of  the  precincts  of  our  own  sanctu- 
ary.    I  have  never  witnessed  a  revival  more  calm,  more 
wholly  free  from  the  animal  excitement  of  an  ordinary  Wes- 
tern awakening.    This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  mar- 
velous in  our  eyes.     Te  trust  that  great  good  will  be  the 
result ,  as  a  rebuke  of  the  extravagance  of  some  of  those 
about  us. 

"Six  months  ago,  we  parted,  in  sorrow,  with  three  young 
men  from  our  church  and  others  from  the  congregation,  for 
the  war.    The  Lord  has  compensated  us  for  the  sacrifice, 
many  fold.    ?rom  this  new  county  we  spared  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  as  an  offering  to  our  country's  cause 
and  assumed  the  support  of  their  families,  by  the  process, 
seemingly  weakening  many  of  our  little  churches.     The  Lord 
sent  us  a  plentiful  harvest,  and  general  good  health,  and 
now,  has  added  an  ingathering  of  souls  to  many  branches  of 
Zion.     They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  will  renew  their  strength. 

In  Hay  of  1864,  the  pastor  mourns  some  of  the  pillars 
fallen  in  his  little  Toledo  temple. 

"On  the  sixth  of  January,"  he  says,  "Lly  dear  brother, 
Rev.  James    '.  "roodward,  departed  this  life,  aged  fifty-eight 
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He  had  not  preached  for  two  years;  but  his  life  among  us 
was  one  impressive  sermon. 

"I?or  many  years  afflicted  with  a  cancer  on  his  face, 
he  in  an  exemplary  manner,  suffered  the  righteous  will  of 
God,  and  continued,  very  successfully,  active  labor  in  the 
gospel,  till  one  side  of  his  face  was  entirely  bandaged  over. 
He  has  left  us  a  sweet  savor  of  devoted  piety. 

"On  January  11,  deacon  A.  B.  Lias  on,  died,  aged  sixty- 
two.    He  had  been  a  reliable,  faithful  member,  and  officer 
from  the  organization  of  the  church.    ~e ,  as  a  church,  bow- 
ed sadly  under  the  stroke.    But  the  furnace  was  to  be  yet 
more  intensely  heated.    ?or,  on  the  seventeenth,  Dr.  H. 
Bunce ,  aged  sixty- two  was  called  away  from  us.    He  was  my 
family  physician,  one  in  whose  skill  we  reposed  great  con- 
fidence.   Ee  had  long  been  a  professor  of  religion,  and  with 
us  from  our  first  connection  with  this  church,  eight  years 
ago.    He  was  one  of  our  most  active  and  talented  church 
members;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  vras  superintendent 
of  our  Sabbath  school;  which  office  he  had  very  successfully 
filled  for  three  or  four  years.    His  funeral  was  very  large- 
ly attended,  and  many  followed  him  mournfully  to  the  grave. 

1!T7e  thought  our  cup  was  full,  but  tried  to  recognize 
God's  hand  in  these  bereavements,  and  to  listen  to  the  voice 
speaking  so  emphatically  to  us.    Dr.  Bunce  and  Deacon  Hason 
were  no  mre ,  and  the  voice  of  my  dear  praying  brother  was 
silent  in  death.     '.Tho  now  shall  stand  up  in  their  places?  I 
Last  spring,  Dr.  Bunce  invited  a  young  physician  from  Ohio 
to  become  his  partner  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Ee 
proved  to  be  a  talented  young  man  of  decided  piety,  and  an 
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accomplished  musician,    we  might  well  rejoice  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  member  of  so  much  promise.    Two  weeks  ago, 
he  was  taken  sick;  and  to-day  Dr.  Sdwin  P.  Hunter,  is  cold 
in  death,  having  peacefully  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  his 
dear  Master  this  morning  at  one  o'clock. 

"?our  of  our  young  members  are  in  the  army,  and  one 
more  has  recently  enlisted.     Tour  of  our  most  prominent  and 
important  pillars  have  fallen,  within  one  month's  time;  and 
we  are  left  with  our  spirits  almost  ready  to  sink,  and  our 
hands  to  fall.    But  we  know  that  we  are  not  to  make  flesh 
our  arm;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  particular  that  we  are 
•now  so  emphatically  taught. 

"God  grant  that  this  may  be  sanctified  affliction;  and 
that  we  may  arise  in  his  strength  and  gird  ourselves  for  the 
work  now  so  heavy  on  our  hands,  knowing  that  the  time  is  short. 

The  next  communication  (February,  1865)  reoorts  mortal- 
ity among  the  children.    He  writes: 

"Sickness,  especially  among  the  children,  has  been  se- 
vere and  quite  fatal.  This  has  called  for  special  labor,  as 
their  minds  have  been  opened  to  religious  instruction.  At 
their  own  request,  I  am  frequently  sent  for  to  visit  them; 
and  when  they  are  too  feeble  to  see  other  friends,  they  re- 
quest my  presence.  I  have  been  instructed  and  reproved  by 
their  clear  views  of  truth,  and  the  evidence  which  some  of 
them  have  manifested  of  the  teaching  of  the  spirit.'' 

"A  lad  of  ten  years  died  before  the  close  of  my  last 
quarter.     Somewhat  earlier  in  the  season,  another  little 
boy,  fourteen  ^ears  old,  died.    About  a  month  later,  another 
lad  of  ten  years  died.     Like  the  others  already  mentioned, 
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he  had  "been  a  regular  attendant  upon  our  Sabbath  school,  and 
had  usually  been  present  at  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer 
meeting. " 

"funeral  sermons,  especially  prepared,  were  preached  at 
the  funerals  of  these  dear  children;  and  full  and  attentive 
auditories  seemed  to  desire  to  know  what  these  things  meant. 

In  December  of  1863,  Mr.  Woodward  had  an  urgent  invita- 
tion from  his  old  church  in  Groton,  Oonnectictit ,  to  return 
and  settle  with  them,  which  an  unanimous  remonstrance  from 
the  church  in  Toledo  prevented  him  from  accepting. 

In  1865,  being  admonished  by  the  state  of  his  health 
to  seek  rest  from  active  labor,  he  tendered  his  resignation 
which  the  church  declined  to  accept,  and  persuaded  him  to 
continue  his  work  with  the  church  as  pastor,  until  January 
27,  1867,  when  he  resigned.     Eis  first  resignation  is  re- 
ported in  the  News-Letter  February  1866,  as  follows: 

"Rev.  G.  H.  Woodward,  of  Toledo,  who  resigned  his  charge 
some  months  ago,  at  the  unanimous  solicitation  of  his  people 
has  consented  to  continue  his  labors  with  them.    "7e  congra- 
tulate his  people  on  this  auspicious  decision.    Brother  *7ood 
ward,  writing  of  them,  says,   'I  surely  should  not  fail  to 
appreciate  their  kindness  nor  should  I  desire  a  more  agree- 
able service  that  to  labor  withsuch  harmonious  cooperation." 

TTe  get  a  little  hint  of  some  of  the  things  which  occur- 
red between  the  two  resignations,  in  a  report  from  Toledo  in 
the  News-Letter  of  Liay  1866.  find  in  that  issue  the  fol- 

lowing item:     "Cn  the  ninteenth  of  April,  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  marriage  of  Rev.  G.  H.  77oodward  and  wife, 
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of  Toledo,  their  house  was  filled  with  a  joyous  company  of 
parishioners  and  friends,  who  left  them  the  value  of  $140, 
mostly  in  cash.  Brother  Woodward  has  christened  the  occa- 
sion "A  Green  Back  Wedding."' 

Fear  the  close  of  bis  labor  with  the  church  at  Toledo, 
in  writing  to  a  friend,  he  said:     "I  am  on  my  eleventh  year 
with  the  church,  and  can  humbly  rejoice  in  having  been  placed 
in  this  new  field  to  help  these  important  foundations.  I 
see  not  how  I  could  have  done  as  much  elsewhere,  and  I  think 
other  pastors  might  quit  ITew  England  for  the  South  or  Test 
with  equal  advantage." 

The  last  report  of  LIr.  'Toodward  to  the  Home  Missionary 
(April  1867),  is  a  review  of  eleven  years  of  labor  in  this 
field.    He  writes: 

"The  Congregational  church  in  Toledo  was  organized  in 
December,  1854,  with  nine  members.    LIr.  T.  IT.  Skinner,  a  li- 
centiate from  the  same  church  preached  for  it  a  few  months. 
It  was  soon  dispersed  by  debts  and  removals;  and  when  I 
reached  the  field,  February,  1856,  only  a  apology  for  a  vil- 
lage was  here,  and  three  church  members  remained.     Six  years 
before,  there  were  only  eight  inhabitants  in  the  county.  At 
the  time  of  my  arrival  here,  the  nearest  church  edifice  was 
fifty  miles  distant,  at  Cedar  Rapids.     This  entire  frontier 
was  a  waste;   even  comfortable  dwellings  were  not  to  be  found. 
The  missionary  had  few  comforts,  but  many  severe  experiences, 
and  was  sustained  only  by  faith  and  hope.    These  were  'times 
that  tried  men's  souls.' 
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"Commencing  with  three  members,  only  one  of  whom  re- 
mains, we  have  added  eighty-seven,    illeven  have  gone  to  their 
reward.    Six  have  been  dismissed  by  letter,  and  one  by  ex- 
cision; leaving  seventy-two  actual  members  of  the  church. 
Fourteen  of  these  are  absent,  possibly  not  to  return;  leaving 
an  actual  resident  membership  of  fifty-eight,  which  is  a 
larger  number  than  any  other,  save  one,  of  the  six  churches 
in  Toledo;  all  of  which  have  had  a  greater  immigration 
than  this . " 

"That  ours  lias  been  purely  the  work  of  conversion,  or 
almost  equally  difficult  work  of  surmounting  prejudice,  or 
drawing  against  natural  predilection,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  out  of  these  eighty-seven  additions,  only  twenty 
were  immigrations  from  purely  Congregational  churches.  For- 
ty-eight have  been  .received  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
leaving  nineteen  that  have  been  received  by  letter  from 
other  than  Congregational  churches.    This  fact  I  take  to  be 
a  special  commendation  to  our  polity,  that  such  a  propor- 
tion from  other  denominations  which  have  churches  here, 
should  desire  to  make  their  home  with  us. 

"But  other  work  has  been  done.     Congregational  churches 
have  been  raised  up  about  us  through  our  instrumentality, 
numbers  have  been  added  to  them,  pastors  have  been  placed 
over  them,  and  houses  of  worship  have  been  erected  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  village. 

"And  now  I  most  heartily  add  our  thanks  to  the  A.H.M.S. 
for  its  prompt  and  efficient  agency  and  encouragement , without 
which  we  could  not  have  secured  and  maintained  a  foothold  here. 
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The  "blessing  of  many  ready  to  perish  will  come  upon  your 
liberal  devising  of  liberal  things.    And  many  rea5.y  to  faint 
will  not  forget  the  support  so  judiciously  ministered  through 
your  instrumentality. n 

At  the  close  of  his  labors  with  the  church,  the  following 
notice  appeared  in  the  News-letter  which  indicates  in  some 
degree  the  success  that  had  crowned  his  work.    The  notice  is 
as  follows: 

"The  Rev.  G.  H.  Woodward,  for  eleven  years  the  labor- 
ious successful,  and  honored  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Toledo,  has  resigned  his  charge,    he  found  that 
church  with  only  three  members,  and  the  field  in  many  respects 
far  from  hopeful,  but  his  faithful  labor  with  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  have  been  instrumental  in  gathering  a  good  congre- 
gation, and  the  church  now  numbers  seventy- two.  Fortunate 
indeed  will  the  church  be,  if  the  next  ten  years  of  its 
history  shall  show  a  record  relatively  as  good  as  the  last." 

Por  the  past  few  years,  Mr,  Woodward  has  been  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  bronchial  disease,  which  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  exposure  in  his  frontier  labors.    He  has  la- 
bored upon  his  farm  and  around  his  homestead  which  was  sit- 
uated where  he  first  located  in  Toledo,  till  within  the  past 
few  years,  gradually  failing  in  health  and  succumbing  to  the 
disease  which  ended  his  life.     In  his  death,  the  church  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  the  community  in  which  he  has 
resided  for  so  many  years,  will  feel  deeply  his  loss.  His 
christian  development  and  his  exceptional  character  as  a 
citizen  made  for  him  many  friends.    His  trust  and  confidence 
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in  the  master  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  a  long  life, 
never  wavered.    His  end  was  peaceful .    The  gate  which  had 
for  so  many  months  stood  ajar  for  him,  gently  opened  and 
he  passed  in  to  his  rest  and  reward.    He  died  ITovember  19, 
1877,  aged  seventy  years,  six  months  and  five  days. 

Llr.  Woodward  was  a  splendid  man,  an  ideal  pastor;  he 
did  a  great  work  for  us  in  Iowa. 
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Nineteenth  Sketch: 

JOHN  S.  WHITTLESEY. 

In  the  Kews  Letter  of  N0vember  1865  we  find  an  excellent 
sketch  of  Mr.  TThittlesey  from  the  pen  of  Julius  A.  Reed, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  Eohn  S.  TThittlesey,  son  of  David  and  Rebecca 
(Smalley)  ^ittlesey,  was  born  at  New  Brittain,  Conn., 
October  2,  1812,  and  was  a  descendent  of  Rev.  John  Smalley 
D.  D . ,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  that  state. 

He  did  not  receive  a  collegiate  education,  hut  was  gra- 
duated in  Theology  at  Yale  in  1844.    He  was  licensed  by  the 
Hartford  South  Association,  June  1843,  and  was  installed 
pastor  at  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  October  2,  1844.    He  was 
dismissed  ITovember  1849,  installed  the  follov/ing  month  at 
Bethel,  Oonn. ,  and  again  dismissed  January  1,  1852.  He 
afterwards  preached  as  stated  supply  at  Avon  and  ITewingt  on , 
Oonn.    He  began  at  Durant  of  this  state  May  25,  1856,  and 
continued  in  this  charge  until  ITovember  28,  1858.  After 
leaving  Durant  he  preached  at  "Taterloo  from  December  1, 
1858  until  April  1,  1859;  then  three  months  at  Iowa  Oity, 
and  at  T7ilton  from  Sept.  1,   '59  until  Llarch  1,  1861.  lie 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  eleventh  Regiment,  Iowa  Volunt- 
eers Infantry,  from  its  organization  till  after  the  battle 
of  rittsburg  Landing,  when  he  devoted  all  his  strength  to 
the  wounded.    He  was  sent  in  cha.rge  of  one  company  to  Llound 
Oity,  and  of  another  to  lleokuk.    On  reaching  the  latter 
place,  exhausted  by  his  labors,  he  was  seized  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  was  hardly  able  to  reach  his  family  at  ";urant , 
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where  he  in  a  few  days  died,  llay  '62,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  a  son  who  was  serving  in  the  army  in  Hans as . 

This  sketch  will  be  made  a  little  more  complete  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Thittlesey 1  s  re-ports  published 
in  the  home  l.Iissionary.     The  first,  found  in  the  January 
issue  of  1857,  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  six  months  this  evening  since  I  first  met  the 
lit.le  band  of  Christians  in  a  prayer  meeting  at  Durant ,  Iowa 
I  am  now  preparing  to  remove  my  family  to  that  distant  field. 
It  is  no  small  trial  to  abandon  forever  my  dear  old  home, 
with  all  its  comf ofcts--the  place  of  my  birth,  the  residence 
and  dying  place  of  my  parents,  the  parsonage  of  my  grand- 
father, ninety  years  since,  and  onward  for  sixty  years. 
Yet,  believing  this  to  be  duty,  I  make  the  sacrifice  cheer- 
fully, a,nd  go  with  my  family  to  encounter,  what  I  now  know 
to  be  the  great  privations  and  trials  of  a  Home  Llissionary 
in  a  new  country. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  draw  so  largely  on  your  (Treasury  this 
year,  and  would  not,  if  I  had  means  of  my  own.     But  I  can 
now  foresee  that,  v/ith  such  a  family  as  mine,  I  shall  be 
quite  straightened  in  my  pecuniary  affairs.     I  hope  to  have 
enough  to  build  me  a  small  house,  otherTri.se  I  could  not  go. 
Honey  is  worth,  In  Iowa,  25  percent;  and  buildings  rent  for 
30  or  even  50  percent.    With  my  income  I  could  neither  rent 
a  house  nor  borrow  money  to  build.    The  cost  of  living,  also- 
in  all  except  meat  and  flour- -is  higher  than  at  the  ^ast . 
Hence ,  your  missionaries  are  strangers  to  luxuries,  and  must 
do  without  many  things  which  they  have  considered  as  necessa- 
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ries.     But  they  will  not  complain.    The  work  is  great  and  ur 
gent,  and  some  body  must  do  it,  or  the  increasing  multitudes 
at  the  Test  will  rush  to  destruction.     I  am  willing  to  do 
what  I  can  during  the  remainder  of  my  short  life.     I  should 
be  unwilling,  after  having  seen  the  wants  of  the  ":est,  to 
remain  amid  the  luxuries  of  the  ^ast . 

iTThe  harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few."  The 
increase  of  population  is  also  vastly  greater  than  the  in- 
crease of  ministry.    That  is  to  become  of  that  great  and 
beautiful  country  west  of  the  I.Iississippi  without  churches 
and  ministers?    Oh!  that  Christians  at  the  mast  t  rich 
Christians,  Christians  striving  for  preeminence  in  luxuries 
and  show,  and  especially  christian  young  men,  could  see  the 
'Test  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be.    Probably  500,000 
persons  are  crossing  that  great  river  yearly,  most  of  them 
to  remain  on  the  other  side.    'This  tide  "."ill  continue-- 
probably  will  increase.     It  may  continue  for  300  years,  and 
then  the  Test  will  be  only  as  thickly  settled  as  Connecticut 
now  is.     Iowa  alone  could  absorb  this  tide  for  ten  years; 
Ilansas  for  twenty  years;  and  Nebraska  for  forty  years.  Oh! 
what  will  become  of  these  increasing  millions  without 
ministers  and  churches?" 

I.lr.  Whittlesey  reports  again  from  ^urnat  in  December 
of  1858  as  follows: 

"Almost  uninterrupted  health  has  been  the  portion  of 
nearly  all  the  people.     N$  member  of  our  church  has  died 
since  its  organizat ion--two  years  and  a  half  since--except 
one  who  had  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  who  was  there  in- 
jured by  a  fall  from  a  wagon.     I  seldom  attend  a  funeral, 
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tlio  I  attend  most  of  those  which  occur  v/ithin  several  miles. 

Last  week,  for  the  first  time  since  my  residence  at  the 

Test,  I  knew  of  two  persons  severely  sick  at  once.  Perhaps 

we  should  not  call  such  exemption  from  sickness  a  common 

mercy.    It  is  certainly  a  great  blessing. 

The  emigration  this  year  is  small;  still,  we  gain  a 

little.    Four  good  houses ,--two  of  them  very  good — are  in 

process  of  building  in  our  village,  and  several  farm  houses 

have  "been  erected  in  the  vicinity.    7e  have  .also  built,  in 

the  village,  a  very  pretty  little  school  house.    7e  intended 

it  to  be  a  model  for  others,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  our 

children.     But  we  have  as  yet  no  school  in.it,  and  I  fear 

shall  not  soon  have ,  by  reason  of  a  misunderstanding  in  the 

township  district,  about  some  of  the  provisions  of  our  new 

school  law.    This  whole  matter  of  building  school  houses  and 

getting  good  schools  into  operation,  is  uphill  work;  and 

you  may  be  assured  your  missionaries  have  their  full  share  of 
i 

the  load  to  parry.    The  building  of  this  school  house  has 
cost  me  months  of  hard  work,  and  yet  my  children  have  no 
school.    This  is  one  of  the  privations  of  pioneer  life,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  one.    5?o  take  children  out  of 
such  schools  as  my  children  enjoyed  in  Connecticut,  and  plant 
them  where  there  are  no  schools,  or  at  best  those  of  a  very 
inferior  grade,  I  find  to  be  a  serious  matter. 

This  is  a  terrible  year  for  farming  in  this  region, 
"heat,  the  great  staple,  is  almost  an  entire  failure.  Cats, 
the  same.     The  largest  farmer  in  my  congregation  did  not  cut 
a  clip  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley.    He  burned  the  whole.  Many 
others  burned  nearly  all,  saving  only  a  little  for  their  own 
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use.    The  crop  in  many  cases,  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of 
cutting  and  threshing.    Corn  is  also  very  light.    A  large 
portion  did  not  come  up,  on  account  of  had  seed  and  the  long 
continued  rains;  the  squirrels  destroyed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  that  which  did  germinate;  and  of  that  which  re- 
mained and  grew,  the  weeds  have  overtopped  and  smothered  a 
pretty  large  per  cent;  so  that  this  crop--next  to  wheat  in 
importance-is  also  very  light.    There  are  some  good  pieces-- 
enough  for  home  comsumption — but  little  or  no  corn  to  sell. 
Of  potatoes  there  were  about  half  or  two  thirds  as  many 
planted  as  last  year;  there  is  not  cruite  a  half  as  good  a 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  rot  is  destroying  very  many. 

These  things  have  a  close  connection  with  Home  Missions • 
The  prospective  ability  of  these  farmers  to  pay  debts,  build 
churches,  and  support  ministers,  is  not  very  flattering  for 
the  coming  year.    But  "Jehovah  Jireh." 

TThen  the  missionary  writes  again  (March  1860)  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  deep  v/aters  of  affliction.    The  report  tells 
the  story. 

"Ily  congregation,  which  was  very  small  at  first,  has 
steadily  increased,  and  is  becoming  more  permanent  and  re- 
liable.    Several  persons,  who  it  is  said  have  never  attended 
church  before,  are  now  constant  hearers,  and  sgty,  they  shall 
remain  so.    This  is  attributable  to  the  blessing  of  God  on 
efforts  to  gain  their  good  will  and  confidence,  in  daily 
intercourse . 

I  am  trying  to  do  more  of  this  outdoor  work  than  has 
heretofore  been  done  in  this  place.     There  is  much  of  it  to 
be  done,  and  with  some  persons  it  will  r 
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require  time  to  succeed.    But  I  have  long  since  been  made 
to  believe,  that  no  man  is  beyond  the  reach  of  kind  and 
persevering  effort  to  do  him  good. 

Three  of  my  "Olive  Plants",  as  bright  and  full  of  pro- 
mise five  weeks  since  as  any  to  be  found,  now  lie  in  one 
grave  in  my  front  yard,  at  Durant. 

Llary,  aged  nine  years,  a  sweet  child  from  her  infancy, 
and  lately  giving  cheering  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace  in 
her  heart,  fell  asleep  in  my  arms,  after  a  sickness  of  five 
days,  which  I  did  not  consider  dangerous  until  the  minute 
she  died,  on  the  24th  of  November.    Eliza,  aged  fifteen, 
but  mature  in  person  and  in  mind  as  one  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  Charlie,  aged  eight  years,  were  both 
taken  with  the  same  disease,  diphtheria,  on  'Thursday  after 
the  death  of  Mary;  and  both  died  on  Sabbath,  Dec.  11th. 

It  was  a  melancholy  comfort,  but  really  a  great  one, 
that  I  was  permitted  and  enabled  to  stand  by  these  two  last, 
almost  every  moment  of  their  short  but  terrible  sickness — to 
lead  them  as  gently  as  possible  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  to  commit  them  with  my  own  hands,  as  it  were, 
into  the  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  the  other  side. 

It  v/ould  seem  that  such  chastisements  as  these  were 
enough.     But  no  J     Rebecca,  my  youngest,  only  five  years  old, 
and  the  last  of  my  young  children,  is  very  sick,  while  I 
write,  with  the  same  disease,  and  the  probability  is  that 
we  must  soon  lay  her  little  form  beside  the  other! 

These,  my  brethren,  are  deep  waters,  indeed.  But, 
blessed  be  God,  they  are  not  cold.     They  are  tempered  by 
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the  infinite  love  of  a  covenant  keeping  God,  who  knows  what 
is  best  and  never  makes  any  mistake.     "Pray  for  us";  that 
these  sore  bereavements  may  do  us  good  rather  than  harm." 

The  affliction  feared  did  not  come.    The  child  was 
spared.    But  before  the  communication  to  the  Home  Llissionary 
Society  was  finished,  the  family  had  additional  cause  for 
distress.     The  report  continues: 

"A  new  trouble  overtook  my  family  yesterday.    My  son, 
nineteen  years  old,  went  to  the  coal  bank  for  coal;  and 
while  he  was  absent,  the  weather  became  suddenly  and  severe- 
ly cold.    Cn  returning  he  had  to  face  the  prarie  wind  for 
fourteen  miles,  with  the  thermomenter  from  16  to  20  degrees 
below  zero.    The  result  was,  frozen  hands,  feet  and  face. 
Persevering  resolution  in  walking  after  he  knew  that  he 
was  freezing,  alone  saved  him  from  death.    He  will  lose  the 
use  of  one  hand  and  foot  for  a  time,  but  I  think  will  not 
be  permanently  injured.    Afflictions  truly  seem  to  come 
in  clusters.     3ut  "it  is  the  Lord;"  and  "though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

Brother  Thittlesey  had  a  hard  time  in  Iowa.    His  trials 
and  bereavements  were  great.    He  gave  his  life  as  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.    His  whole  life 
a  ""/illing  sacrifice".  " 
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Twentieth  Sketch: 

CHAU1TCEY  TAYLOR. 

Chauncey  Baylor  v/as  born  on  one  of  the  green  hills  of 
Vermont  near  the  village  of  '"illiamsburg,  5'ebruary  17,  1805. 
His  parents  were  very  poor  as  to  this  world's  goods.  They 
were  so  poor  that  they  were  never  able  to  have  a  home  of 
their  own;  but  they  were  rich  in  faith,  bringing  up  a  family 
of  eight  children  in  the  careful  training  of  their  Puritan 
Christian  household. 

From,  the  time  of  his  conversion  at  an  early  age  he  felt 
that  he  must  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel.    Por  this  an  edu- 
cation must  be  had,  "Hence  his  purpose,"  says  Brother  Ephraim 
Adams,  "in  this  direction  was  stimulated  by  a  natural  aptitude 
and  thirst  for  knowledge."    Diligently  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunities  for  self-support  and  study,  he  found  at  length 
a  place  in  the  University  of  /ermont  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.    That  graduation  day, 
and  the  day  when  at  the  age  of  four  he  was  put  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  he  used  to  say,  were  two  of  the  great  days  of 
his  life. 

TTe  cannot  now  go  on  to  tell  of  his  graduation  from  any 
theological  seminary.    Such  a  thing,  even  as  the  outside  walls 
of  one,  he  never  saw.    ^en  questioned  about  his  theological 
training  his  reply  used  to  be,  "I  studied  theology  in  the 
chimney  corner  with  the  Bible  for  my  text  book,  explained  by 
the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  illustrated  by  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  enforced  by  the  godly  life  of  my  parents.' 

He  was  licensed  in  1883,  and  in  February  of  this  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  the   /'ermont  Domestic  Home  Missionary  So- 
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ciety,  "began  his  pastorate  at  Chittenden  in  his  native  state. 
Here  he  organized  a  church,  was  installed  pastor,  "built  a  house 
of  worship,  and  served  the  church,  from  first  to  last,  about 
fourteen  years.     His  first  pastorate  there,  however,  was  for 
eight  years  only.    February  1st,  1841,  he  was  commissioned  for 
TJinooske  Palls.    He  was  here  only  two  years,  and  in  June  of 
1843,  he  was  comminssioned  for  ^ilburgh  and  vicinity,  serving 
here  for  three  years;  and  then  in  June  of  1846,  he  was  in- 
stalled again  at  Chittenden  and  remained  in  service  here  un  - 
til  September  of  1853.    At  this  time  on  account  of  ill  health 
he  went  south  and  spent  a  few  months  at  St.  James  Island, 
South  Carolina. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  he  returned  to  the  North  and  had 
a  short  pastorate  (September  1854- -February  1856)  at  Langdon, 
JJ,  H. ,  and  then  came  '.Test. 

He  had  had  Iowa  in  his  heart  for  twenty  years.     In  1838 
he  was  detained  one  day  at  Albany,  N.  Y.    By  chance  or 
providence  some  literature  respecting  Iowa  fell  into  his  hands. 
From  that  time  on  he  laid  hold  of  everything  he  could  find 
which  had  to  do  with  Iowa. 

After  twenty  years  of  waiting  a  way  was  opened  for  him  to 
come  to  Iowa.    The  hillside  farms  of  £Tew  England,  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  where  his  pastorates  had  been,  were  ere 
long  found  better  for  pasturage  than  for  grain,  and  the  peo- 
ple scattered.    There  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  permanent 
home  fo  him  in  the  East.     He  found  himself  a  minister  at 
large  with  a  family  growing  up  around  him.     How  the  desire 
came  and  the  vision  of  an  Iowa  home  in  some  new  place,  the 
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newer  the  "better,  where  he  could  do  what  he  could  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  people,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally; 
build  up  a  church,  perhaps  an  institution  of  learning,  where 
his  children  might  possibly  find  employment  near  home,  and 
the  family  saved  from  being  scattered  everywhere.     Such,  near- 
ly in  his  own  words,  was  the  vision  which  drew  him  westward. 
So  it  came  about  that  in  early  I.Iarch  of  1856,  as  the  snows 
were  melting  and  the  frozen- streams  were  breaking  up,  he 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  home  missionary,  Superintendent 
Julius  A.  Reed,  at  Davenport,  having  crossed  on  foot  the 
treacherous  ice  of  the  Mississippi,  and  having  in  his  pock- 
et a  commission  from  the  A.H.M.S.  for  some  field  in  Iowa. 
He  was  free  to  go  anywhere  in  the  state. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reed  he  visited  a  number  of 
places  in  eastern  Iowa.    He  went  as  far  north  as  Bellevue, 
but  his  idea  of  a  new  place  was  not  realized.    He  said,  "If 
I  am  going  "rest ,  I  might  as  well  make  a  business  of  it."  He 
had  heard  of  a  place  called  Ft.  Dodge.    He  understood  that 
that  was  out  on  the  frontier.    He  would  see  what  that  was 
like.     So  he  started  out  by  rail.     But  the  railroad  gave  out 
at  Iowa  City.     Thence  by  stage-coach  (there  were  four  or  five 
coachs  in  a  bunch)  he  journeyed  onto  Pt .  Des  Moines.    At  Des 
Moines  he  saw  a  coach  should  take  him  up  the  river  to  Ft. 
Dodge;  but  he  was  informed  that  the  stage-coach  was  suspended, 
and  that  the  mail  was  being  carried  on  horseback.    So  he  start- 
ed out  on  foot.    Once  in  a  while  he  caught  a  ride,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  journey  was  performed  as  it  was  begun,  with  the 
use  of  his  two  feet.    At  ?t.  Dodge,  too,  he  was  disappointed. 
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Things  were  too  well  established  to  suit  his  fanoy.  The 
newest  thing  out  at  that  time  in  that  region  was  Algona  in 
Ko South  County.    So  on  he  went,  on  foot  again,  until  Satur- 
day afternoon,  April  19,  1856,  he  reached  Algona  just  as  a 
few  men  were  laying  out  the  town.    Ant  this  7/as  the  manner 
of  his  advent:  "with  an  oak  stick  for  a  cane,  my  pants  tuck- 
ed inmy  boot  legs,  my  satchel  swinging  over  my  shoulder, 
and  my  overcoat  over  my  arm,  and,  what  especially  distin- 
guished me  was  a  stove-pipe  hat  on  my  head." 

The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  by  invitation,  he  preach- 
ed.   There  were  about  twenty-five  to  hear  him.    Ee  told  the 
people  who  he  was  and  why  he  came.    They  asked  him  to  remain. 
It  was  a  happy  day.    He  said  it  seemed  like  christening  the 
place,  and  that  it  was  the  very  place  which  the  Lord  had  se- 
lected for  him.    So  he  accepted  the  invitation,  decided  at 
once  to  send  for  his  family,  and  that  there  should  be  their 
home.    Algona  then  had  but  eight  houses.     Irvington,  its 
rival  for  the  county  seat,  had  but  one  cabin.    Wide,  almost 
trackless,  prairies  were  all  about.    As  a  Congregationalist , 
if  he  thought  fcf  fellowship  with  brother  ministers,  with  one 
exception  he  knew  of  none  in  the  south  nearer  than  Des  lloines 
in  all  the  regions  to  the  west,  there  were  none  unless  it 
were  a  few  missionaries  among  the  Indians  far  away  to  the 
north,  and  directly  east  he  could  find  no  Congregational 
fellowship  until  he  had  almost  reached  the  Mississippi  river. 

As  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  he  built  a  house,  or  ca 
bin  rather,  with  provision  for  a  study  and  preaching  room. 
Rising  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  spent  two  hours  with 
the  Bible  and  commentaries;  after  breakfast  and  necessary  at- 
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tent  ion  to  domestic  affairs,  lie  studied  till  noon,  while 
afternoon  and  evening  were  given  to  visiting,  light  reading,  e 

In  need  not  "be  said  that  the  community  grew,  and  that 
Father  Taylor  continually  grew  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple.   They  found  him  ready  to  share  with  them  their  labors, 
their  joys,  and  their  sorrows*    The  first  death  in  the  neigh- 
borhood occurred  Llarch  30,  1857.     Of  course  Father  Taylor  of- 
ficiated at  the  funeral.     In  October  of  the  same  year  there 
was  another  funeral,  and  he  and  his  children  were  the 
mourners.    For  the  wife  and  the  mother  had  so  soon  been 
taken  from  the  home.    Of  this  he  speaks  in  his  first  report 
) October  1859)  to  the  home  missionary. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

Before  my  family  came,  I  was  obliged  to  board  two  months 
in  a  log  house,  18  feet  by  20,  with  one  room,  and  a  loft 
(with  five  beds)  high  enough  to  permit  a  man  of  medium  height 
to  stand  erect  in  the  centre  by  letting  his  head  go  up  one 
side  of  the  ridge-pole.    The  same  house  was  not  only  board- 
ing-house, tavern,  and  store,  but  meeting-house,  club-house, 
post-office,  County  Recorder's  and  Treasurer's  office,  Coun- 
ty Surveyor's  office,  Ho tar y  Public's  office,  etc.,  etc., 
being  used  for  all  town  or  county  purposes  except  for  the 
sessions  of  the  County  Court.     It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
it  was  not  a  very  pleasant  place  for  a  minister:    but  the 
Lord  enables  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  our  circumstances, 
and  will  meet  us  in  the  grove  as  well  as  in  the  closet;  and 
for  want  of  better  accommodations,  we  may  retire  within 
ourselves ,  shut  the  door  of  our  senses  against  outward  ob- 
jects, and  hold  sweet  communion  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 
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It  is  very  desirable  for  a  minister  to  have  a  study  well 
filled  with  books,  to  which  he  can  retire  at  his  leisure;  but 
if  he  has  no  better  accommodations,  one  or  two  passages  of 
Scripture  will  furnish  him  subjects  for  a  day;  and  he  can 
study  upon  them  while  he  is  building  his  house  or  his  fence. 

I  might  tell  you  how,  when  my  family  joined  me,  we  went 
into  our  log  house — with  a  roof,  a  loose  floor,  indeed,  but 
not  "chinked" — and  how  very  pleasant  it  was,  in  the  night, 
to  look  out  between  the  logs  and  see  the  same  moon  that  we 
left  at  the  3ast ,  a  few  weeks  before,  and  to  reflect  that 
we  had  not  only  the  same  sun  and  the  same  moon  here,  but  also 
the  same  Divine  Parent  to  watch  over  us. 

'Then  we  began  to  keep  house  here,  we  had  not  provisions 
enough  to  last  us  two  weeks.    IPood  of  all  kinds  was  very 
high:     some  articles  usually  thought  indispensable,  could 
not  be  procured  at  any  price,  and  I  had  not  five  dollars  in 
money,  and  did  not  know  where  I  could  get  any,  in  less  than 
four  or  five  months—as  I  had  expended  my  next  quarterly  ap- 
propriation in  getting  my  family  here.     But  that  Being  who 
provides  for  the  birds  on  the  prairie  will  surely  provide  for 
the  Prairie  Lissionary;  and  though,  at  first,  it  seemed  a 
little  hard  to  leam  to  drink  our  tea  without  either  sugar 
or  milk,  to  eat  our  cucumber  without  vinegar,  our  bread  with- 
out either  butter  or  molasses,  and  our  potatoes  with  nothing 
but  salt,  still  we  were  very  thankful  that  we  had  a  few  pota- 
toes, as  most  of  our  neighbors  had  not  any  and  when  we  had 
got  our  lesson  well  learned,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to 
practice  as  some  might  suppose.     But  those  days  are  past;  and 
now  all  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  comforts,  and  some, 
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even,  of  the  luxuries  of  life  oan  be  obtained  here  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

All  trials  of  this  nature  dwindle  into  insignificance, 
compared  with  that  most  severe  trial,  of  being  obliged  to  part 
with  my  beloved  wife,  who  had  shared  these  trials  with  me,  and 
had  suffered  from  them  much  more  severely  than  I  had.  But 
this  greatest  trial  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ^est;  and  deep  as 
was  the  anguish  of  my  heart,   (and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
daily  grows  deeper  and  deeper,)  I  had  no  occasion  to  exclaim: 
"Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow!" 
But  when  I  was  obliged  to  perform  the  funeral  exercises  over 
my  own  wife's  dead  body,  when,  if  there  was  any  singing,  my 
own  children  must  sing  around  the  coffin  of  their  own  mother, 
then  I  thought  that  I  experienced  some  of  the  trials  of  a  new 
country;  and  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  I  must  remove  to 
some  place  where,  when  I  die,  there  will  be  some  one  to  pray 
with  .my  children.     Still,  this  most  severe  trial  has  bound  me 
to  this  place  by  a  cord  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
me  to  sever;  and  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  I  hope  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  here  a  little  longer. 

Father  Taylor  arrived  at  ^lgona  April  19,  1896.     It  was 
two  years  before  he  could  organize  a  church,    i^ven  then  he 
could  muster  only  five  members,  only  two  outside  of  his  own 
family.    After  four  years  of  labor  the  church  had  dwindled 
down  to  three  members,  only  one  outside  of  his  family.  The 
grasshoppers  had  come,  and  the  people  had  gone  away.    The  nine 
years  before  the  church  had  developed  deacon  timber  sufficient 
to  have  a  single  deacon.    Deacon  timber  was  scarce  in  that, 
region  at  that  time.     It  was  twelve  years  before  they  had  a 
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house  of  worship  which  they  could  call  their  own. 

To  Father  Taylor  one  of  the  notable  events  of  1858  was  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Association  at  Dubuque*. 

Two  years  of  isolation  in  his  frontier  parish  produced  a 
hunger  for  fellowship  with  his  brethren  which  must  be  satis- 
fied.   The  question  of  how  to  reach  the  meeting  was  a  serious 
one.    Public  conveyance  was  to  expensive  for  his  poor  pocket- 
book,  and  he  had  no  conveyance  of  his  own  at  all  adequate  for 
such  a  journey  except  his  two  feet.    He  began  the  famous  jour- 
ney Hay  18,  heading  out  for  Porest  City,  but  missing  the  way 
wandered  off  into  Minnesota .    Thursday  evening,  May  20,  he 
preached  at  the  house  of  a  I.Ir.  Pratt,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Blue  Parth.    Sunday  the  23d  he  spent  with  a  German  family 
four  miles  north  of  ITorthwood.    The  next  Sunday  he  was  with 
Brother  Adams  at  Decorah.     "It  was  a  very  rainy  day,"  he 
says,  "and  I  presume  Brother  Adams  was  very  gald  to  have 
someone  preach  to  his  small  congregation,  and  also  glad  that 
it  rained  so  that  there  were  but  a  few  persons  to  complain 
because  he  let  that  old  dull,  superannuated  man  preach  in- 
stead of  preaching  himself.    Arrived  at  Lansing  June  first. 
Called  on  Brother  George  Bent.    Preached  for  him  in  the  even- 
ing.   Took  the  boat  sometime  in  the  night  for  ";ubuque . " 'His 
return  trip  was  by  rail  to  Nottingham,  the  Parlville  of  to- 
day; by  stage  to  Cedar  Palls;  with  an  ox  teams  sent  down  from 
Algona  to  Iowa  Palls;  from  thero  mostly  on  foot.    Por  the 
privileges  of  the  meeting  he  paid  the  price  of  walking  over 
two  hundred  miles;  and  testified  that  he  had  abundant  com- 
pensation for  his  pains.     "I  arrived  home,"  he  says,  "June 
16th,  having  been  absent  a  little  over  three  weeks,  having 
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traveled  about  five  hundred,  seventy-five  miles,  and  expend- 
ed fourteen  dollars." 

In  l-ebruary  of  1859  Father  Taylor  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  llorthwe stern  Association.    The  meeting  was 
held  at  'Vebster  City.    As  the  name  Forthwestern  was  proposed 
some  of  the  brethren  suggested  that  there  might  possibly  be  a 
group  of  churches  in  the  far  distant  future  up  in  the  Sioux 
country,  but  father  Taylor  cut  the  discussion  short  by  saying, 
"There  will  never  be  anything  beyond  us  here  except  Indians 
and  grasshoppers.  1    So  his  councils  prevailed,  and  for  thirty 
years  a  cluster  of  churches  down  near  the  center  of  the  state 
went  by  the  name  "The  "orthwestern  Association." 

•The  record  of  1860  for  Iowa  as  Superintendent  Guernsey 
writes,  begins  thus:     "Unpreoented  prosperity!     Our  prairies 
never  groaned  beneath  such  a  burden  of  wealth." 

Algona  had  its  share  of  this  prosperity,  and  Father  Tay- 
lor was  busy  and  happy  in  his  work.    But  the  storm  of  war  was 
gathering,  and  in  1861  it  came  with  all  its  fury;  and  it  reach' 
ed  even  to  this  far-away  frontier  field  in  northwestern  Iowa. 

In  May  of  1862  Father  Taylor  reports:     "One  of  our  young 
men  who  -.vent  to  the  nar,  had  died  of  the  measles,  in  the  hos- 
pital at  St.  Louis.    He  was  doing  well,  when  removed  from  the 
barracks;  but  there  came  a  storm,  a  few  nights  after,  and  one 
of  his  comrades  from  here,  who  went  to  see  him  in  the  morning, 
found  him  dead--his  couch  and  clothes  completely  drenched, 
and  those  who  had  the  care  of  him  asleep  I    3?o  wnnder  that  my 
son  should  write  that  he  would  much  rather  be  killed  in  bat- 
tle than  die  in  the  hospital. 

The  next  mail  brought  news  that  my  son  was  sick  with  the 
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measles,  but  was  doing  wall;  but  a  week  after,  news  came  that 
he  was  worse  and.  had  been  removed  to  the  hospital.     Since  that 
time,  all  that  we  have  heard  is,  that  he  is  very  low,  with 
but  little  hopes  of  his  recovery.    The  latest  news  was  more 
than  a  week  ago.     I  think  he  is  not  in  the  same  hospital  where 
his  comrade  died.    Whether  in  a  worse  or  better  one,  I  do  not 
know.    He  felt  very  badly  about  going  to  the  hospital,  though 
he  could  not  be  made  comfortable  in  the  barracks.    Six  of  the 
same  company  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital  two  days  before, 
and  four  were  already  dead.     I  have  endeavored  to  give  him 
up  to  the  Lord,  and  hope  that  he  is  a  child  of  God--either 
on  earth  or  in  heaven.    But  the  paternal  heart  must  feel  deep 
sympathy  for  him.     I  am  come  into  deep  waters  where  the  floods 
overflow  me.    Excuse  me  for  writing  so  much  which  is  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  my  work. 

"I  very  unexpectedly  received  a  draft,  for  my  last  quar- 
terly appropriation,  soon  after  I  received  the  one  for  the 
quarter  previous.     I  very  much  needed  the  money,  but  did  not 
expect  it  at  that  time.    Jffow,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have 
got  along  without  it.    My  Heavenly  Father  knows  just  what  I 
need,  and  when  I  need  it.     I  have  also  received  a  token  of 
sympathy,  in  the  form  of  a  check  for  $10  from  a  benevolent 
lady  in  Auburn.    Truly,  missionary  life,  even  on  the  frontier, 
is  not  all  shady  side.     In  fact,  all  things  considered,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  not  willingly  exchange  places  with  any  other 
minister,  East  or  Test.    Your  city  ministers  may  have  their 
large  salaries  and  nice  houses  splendidly  furnished,  and  their 
large,  fashionable  congregations,  but  give  me  my  log  cabin  on 
the  prairie,  my  quiet  home,  with  a  hearty  welcome  to  every 
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house  and  family,  however  humble,  in  all  the  region  around." 
A  little  more  than  three  weeks  later,  he  wrote  as  follows 
"I  am  come  into  deeper  waters,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  unbosom  to  you  my  sorrows:     though  perhaps  many 
others  among  your  correspondents  may  "be  equally  afflicted, 
and  the  reports  of  our  sorrows  may  become  burdensome.  There 
is  an  ear  that  is  always  open  to  listen  to  the  story  of  our 
grief,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  in  this 
season  of  deep  affliction,  to  be  permitted  to  go  and  tell 
Jesus.     In  my  last  report,  I  mentioned  that  among  other 
deaths  was  that  of  one  of  our  young  men  who  went  to  the  war; 
and  that  my  own  son  was  sick  and  had  been  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal, with  very  little  hope  of  his  recovery;  and  that,  proba- 
bly even  before  the  time  of  my  writing  he  was  reckoned  among 
the  dead,  though  more  properly  among  those  who  truly  live. 
It  was  even  sol    He  was  discharged  from  the  United  Stated 
army  on  the  23d  January,  and,  as  we  trust,  joined  the  great 
army  of  the  redeemed  above.    On  the  24th  of  January  another 
young  man  from  this  place  died,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  at 
St.  Louis,  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  still  another.  The 
one  who  died  on  the  24th  was  a  (Jerman,  with  no  relatives  in 
this  country,  but  had  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  hirn,  and  ia  mourned  as  a  brother.    The  others  were  each 
of  them  among  our  most  intelligent  and  promising  young  men. 
Thus,  four  out  of  five  who  joined  the  same  company,  from  this 
township,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  imperfect  sanitary  re- 
gulations of  our  army. 

" 'Think1   (as  my  son  said  to  me  in  his  last  letter)  'of 
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crowding  seventy  men  into  a  room  thirty  feet  square  and  twelve 
of  them  sick! 1     I  have  "been  told  by  one  who  knew,  that  the 
stench  was  almost  unendurable,  when  a  person  first  went  in 
from  the  fresh  air.    And  still,  in  such  a  room,  my  son  suf- 
fered for  almost  two  weeks,  the  numbers  somewhat  reduced,  but 
almost  all  sick,  only  fifteen  out  the  company  being  able  to  do 
duty,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  one  of  the  commissioned 
officers,  and  not  even  the  chaplain  once  came  nigh  them  to 
inquire  after  their  condition  or  their  wants,  either  temporal 
or  spiritual.     One  of  the  young  men  from  this  place  went  to 
the  colonel  and  begged  permission  to  take  my  son  to  the  city 
and  provide  a  nurse  for  him,  and  was  refused. 

The  Presbyterian  minister  here,  according  to  appointment 
made  three  weeks  before ,  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the 
young  man  who  died  first ,  whose  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.    But  when  the  time  arrived, it  v/as  not 
the  death  of  one,  but  of  four  that  we  were  called  to  mourn. 
v7hen  it  was  suggested  that  the  mourners  sit  by  themselves, 
the  question  was  asked:     'Who  are  not  mourners?'    We  had 
not  at  that  time  heard  of  the  death  of  the  fourth,  but  had 
heard  news  that  scarcely  left  a  ray  of  hope.    Truly  the  Lord's 
judgments  are  a  great  de  eo  •     I  h  ope  meekly  to  submit  to  his 
will,  and  that  these  trials  will  make  me  a  better  man  and  a 
better  minister." 

In  his  next  report  (June  1863)  Pat her  Taylor  speaks  again 
of  his  afflictions  and  sacrifices,  but  he  does  so  with  a 
chastened  spirit  confessing  that  his  experience  have  been 
sanctified  to  his  good.    He  writes: 
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"About  the  middle  of  November,  the  oldest  brother  of  one 
of  the  young  men  who  went  from  here  to  the  war,  a  year  ago 
last  fall,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  St.  Louis,  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  a  younger  brother  while  hunting  wild  geese, 
and  died  immediately.    This  last  very  severe  affliction 
seemed  to  cause  his  mother  to  feel  the  importance  of  seeking 
for  some  source  of  consolation  beyond  what  the  earth  can  give 
and  though  she  does  not  yet  aeknov/le&ge  any  hope  that  she 
is  truly  a  child  of  God,  still  I  trust  that  she  has  been 
adopted  into  the  great  family  of  the  redeemed. 

"When  I  went  to  the  house,  about  three  miles  from  here, 
to  attend  the  funeral  services,  I  learned  that  a  woman, 
their  nearest  neighbor,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  not 
expected  to  live  through  the  day.    Without  knowing  anything 
respecting  her  religious  feelings  or  wishes,  I  v/ent  to  see 
her  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  funeral,  found  her  apparent 
ly  a  little  better,  said  a  few  words  to  her  and  prayed 
with  her.     She  finally  regained  her  health,  and  now  gives 
evidence  that  she  loves  the  Savior.    She  thinks  that  her 
sickness  and  my  visit  to  her  were  the  means  of  leading  her 
to  see  her  lost  state  and  of  bringing  her  to  Christ.  She 
was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  not  of  the  straitest 
sect.     Her  husband  belonged  to  some  evangelical  church;  but 
was  away  from  home;  those  with  her  were  Catholics,  Universa- 
lists,  and  skeptics.    She  tells  me,  that  she  was  very  much 
afraid  that  she  should  die,  and  no  Christian  with  her;  and 
was  very  anxious  to  see  me;  and  supposed,  till  I  told  her  to 
the  contrary,  that  one  of  the  ladies  wrote  me  a  note,  re- 
questing me  to  go  and  see  her,  she  never  wishes  to  join  a 
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Protestant  church. 

"At  my  request,  Rev.  Mr,  Osborne,  whom  you  have  recently 
commissioned  to  labor  at  7ebster  Oity,  came  here  about  the 
10th  of  January,  and  spent  between  two  and  three  weeks, 
preaching  every  evening  and  laboring  during  the  day,  and  his 
health  would  permit  and  circumstances  seemed  to  require. 
The  few  professors  of  religion  here,  of  different  denomina- 
tions, appear  to  be  much  revived,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
a  few  additions  to  our  church. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  in  tender  compassion,  I  believe,  so 
ordered,  that  the  remains  of  my  son,  who  died  at  St.  Louis 
last  January,  and  which  I  had  expected  to  be  sent  on,  several 
weeks  since,  arrived  while  Brother  Osborne  was  here.     It  was 
a  great  comfort  to  me  and  the  other  friends,  that  we  could 
have  a  sermon  and  appropriate  religious  exercises  on  the 
occasion  of  depositing  his  remains  in  the  grave.    And  though 
the  Lord  could  watch  over  his  dust  just  as  well  in  St .  Louis 
as  here,  and  he  would  not  be  overlooked  in  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection,  still  it  is  very  gratifying  to  the  feel- 
ings of  all  the  friends,  that  we  have  been  permitted  to 
deposit  his  remains  by  the  side  of  his  mother." 

"A  year  since  I  wrote  you  from  the  deep  waters  of  afflic- 
tion.   How  I  am  permitted  to  sing  of  mercies.     I  have  felt, 
during  the  year,  that  if  the  chastisements  which  we  have 
experienced  should  be  the  means  of  leading  one  soul  to  Christ, 
I  should  feel  that  I  was  infinitely  more  than  repaid  for  all 
the  anguish  fhat  I  have  endured.    And  now  the  Lord  is  visit- 
ing us  in  mercy,  and  my  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy. 
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The  story  of  Father  Taylor Ts  life  continues  in  the  next 
report  (July  1863)/    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"In  reviewing  the  dealings  of  God  with  this  people  for  a 
few  months  past,  I  feel  that,  while  we  have  been  called  to 
mourn,  we  still  have  occasion  for  rejoicing,    'while  I  can  not 
report  a  general  and  powerful  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  such  as  we  would  be  glad  to  witness  and  experience,  still 
we  have  been  permitted  to  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  the 
still  small  voice.    While  spiritual  blessings  have  not  des- 
cended in  showers,  we  have,  as  7/e  trust,  experienced  that 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  dew,  or  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb.     I  have  abundant  occasion  for  thankfulness  for 
what  God  has  done,  and  I  trust  is  doing  among  us,  and  for 
what  I  have  experienced  in  my  own  heart.     In  surveying  the 
vast  field  around  me,  I  find  ocoasion  also  for  rejoicing. 
Within  a  few  months  past  the  Lord  has  sent  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne 
to  Webster  City,  only  about  sixty  miles  from  me,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  Rev.  Mr,  Boardman  will  arrive  at  Port  Dodge  dur- 
ing this  week,  if  he  is  not  already  there.    Still  there  re- 
mains much  land  to  be  possessed.     I  have  recently  been  urged 
very  strongly  to  go  over  and  preach  on  the  "est  Fork  of  the 
Des  I.ioines,  about  twenty  miles  west  from  here;  and  I  suppose 
if  I  could  spare  the  time,  I  might  extend  my  labors  northwest 
as  far  as  Spirit  Lake,  about  sixty  miles,  With  at  least,  en- 
couraging prospects.     I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  so  order  it 
that  I  may,  ere  long,  hail  a  Congregational  brother  from  the 
region  still  beyond  me,  so  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to 
feel  that  I  am  on  the  extreme  border. 
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"Thus  far  I  have  spoken  mostly  of  Blessings,  but  the  oc- 
cassion  seems  to  demand  that  I  should  speak  also  of  judgments. 
A  year  since,  I  felt  constrained  to  write  you  concerning  the 
death  of  a  son  who  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  this  coun- 
try, and  fallen  a  victim  to  disease.    A  week  since,  news  came 
that  my  only  surviving  son  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  at 
Central  City,  Colorado  Territory.    At  first  the  stroke  seemed 
heavier  than  I  could  bear,  but  I  trust  I  am  enabled  to  say, 
with  some  degree  of  sincerity;     "It  is  the  Lord;  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good."    I  have  this  consolation  that,  while 
the  son  who  died  last  winter  died  among  entire  strangers,  and 
I  received  no  message  from  him  after  he  was  aarried  to  the 
hospital,  the  son  who  died  recently  was  attended  by  a  very 
skillful  and  christian  physician,  who  appears  to  have  taken 
an  interest  not  only  in  his  physical,  but  spiritual  welfare, 
A  pious  young  man  took  care  of  him,  and  watched  with  him, 
and  a  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  H.S., 
was  with  him  in  the  dying  hour,  and  attended  his  funeral.  I 
never  before  realized  so  fully  the  importance  of  pious  physi- 
cians and  Ilissionary  Societies.     I  feel  that  this  providence 
calls  loudly  upon  me  to  be  more  faithful  in  my  I.iaster's  service 

In  his  next  report  (Llarch  1865)  Father  Taylor  begins  to 
boast  a  little  of  the  country  and  of  the  people.     He  writes: 

"I.Iy  commission  as  your  missionary  expired  yesterday.  This 
church  and  society,  at  a  recent  meeting,  extended  to  me  the 
second  unanimous  invitation  to  become  their  pastor;  promising 
me  a  salary  not  less  than  V800,  which  they  intend  to  raise  a- 
mong  themselves,  and  thus  relieve  your  Treasury  of  the  further 
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burden  of  this  church.    *7e  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  patience 

and  generosity  of  the  American  Eome  Missionary  Society,  in 

bearing  with  us  so  long;  and  we  hope,  in  the  future,  to  make 

some  returns  for  the  large  amount  we  have  received.     I  think 

u 

you  may  now  enter  us  pon  the  list  of  its  devoted  and  grateful 
patrons . 

"During  the  year,  our  Sabbath  school  has  considerably  in- 
creased; our  congregations  have  increased  three  fold,  our  church 
has  received  an  accession  of  sixty  two  members,  fifty  of  whom 
are  heads  of  families;  fifty  one  have  united  by  letter,  and 
eleven  by  profession;  a  neat  and  commodious  parsonage  has  been 
purchased  and  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars; 
the  outside  of  our  church  edifice  has  been  re-painted,  and 
money  raised  to  grain  and  paper  the  inside;  and  the  church  which, 
a  year  ago,  was  small  and  desponding,  has  received  a  large 
accession  of  courage  and  hope.    How  we  wait  for  spiritual  bles- 
sings, which  we  trust  our  great  Head  has  in  store  for  us." 

"Accept  my  thanks  for  the  aid  you  have  rendered  us  during 
the  last  year.     I  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  got  along 
without  it." 

In  May  of  1665  there  is  an  account  of  a  joy  ride  to  Mill 
and  to  an  Association  meeting  in  January,     the  report  is  as 
follows : 

"As  you  know  something  of  my  isolated  situation,  perhaps 
you  will  pardon  me  for  referring  to  a  recent  episode  in  my  ex- 
perience.    Cur  Association  met  January  19th,  at  Iowa  Palls, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  here  via  Fort  T;odge ,  the  only  safe 
way  at  present.     It  was  very  difficult  to  get  flour  here  at 
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any  price,  and  I  had  ascertained  that  I  could  get  a  little 
wheat  ground,  and  could  get  a  little  flour  at  the  rate  of 
£'3.50  per  cwt .  at  Iowa  Palls.     I  got  another  horse  to  put 
with  mine,  promising  to  bring  up  flour  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
it,  took  a  light  wagon  and  a  little  wheat,  and  started  on 
Tuesday,  January  17th.    'The  weather  was  pleasant,  a  little 
too  cold  for  comfort,  but  not  severe;  the  wheeling  was  good, 
and  I  had  a  pretty  good  team.    At  Webster  City  I  took  in 
Rev.  Mr.  Harvey,  your  missionary,  who  appears  to  be  doing 
good  service  there,  and  we  reached  the  Falls  just  in  season 
to  get  our  supper  and  hear  3ev.  Mr.  Guernsey's  excellent 
sermon,  on  Thursday  evening. 

"Thile  at  the  Palls  the  weather,  which  had  been  very  pleas- 
ant for  two  or  three  weeks,  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  changeable 
doubtful  state.     It  was  warm,  and  cloudy,  and  misty,  and  rainy, 
and  snowy,  and  blowy;  and  by  I.Ionday  it  had  settle  into  a  regu- 
lar nort hwest erly  gale.    As  I  could  not  get  my  load  ready  till 
afternoon,  I  only  went  to  Alden,  about  seven  miles,  and  stop- 
ped with  a  good  brother,  with  whom  I  found  a  pleasant  stop- 
ping-place over  the  Sabbath  six  years  ago,  when,  and  entire 
stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  was  returning  two 
hundred  miles,  on  foot,  from  the  meeting  of  our  General  As- 
sociation at  Dubuque.     On  Tuesday  the  wind  had  gained  warmth 
by  its  violent  exercise,  but  was  still  colder  than  on  the 
previous  day.    Therefore,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  my  friends, 
which  found  a  ready  response  in  my  own  feelings,  and  remem- 
bering my  promise  to  my  careful  wife,  who  charged  me  before 
I  left  home  not  to  venture  across  the  prairies  if  there  was 
any  danger,  I  concluded  to  remain  in  comfortable  Quarters 
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that  day.    On  Wednesday  the  v/ind  was  still  northwest,  very 
cold,  but  we  thought  a  little  milder  than  the  day  before.  I 
must  cross  a  prairie  fifteen  miles  vn.de  before  finding  a  house 
I  ventured  to  start,  and  reached  Hose  Grove  about  noon;  froze 
my  face  a  little,  and  carry  the  marks  still.    A  few  rods  from 
the  house  where  I  stopped  my  wagon  broke  down.    As  I  could 
not  get  it  mended  there ,  I  engaged  a  large  wagon  and  put 
mine  and  load  upon  it,  intending  to  go  to  "'ebster  City  that 
night.    But  the  weather  grew  more  severe,  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  start  with  my 
load  to  go  thirteen  miles  across  the  prairie.    Thursday  was 
more  severe  than  any  day  before,  and  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
remain  in  close  quarters.     Friday  morning,  wind  still  strong 
in  the  northwest,  but  a  little  milder.    A  man  patched  my 
wagon  so  that  he  thought  it  might  hold  till  I  got  to  T7ebster 
and  I  put  it  together,  put  on  my  load,  and  started.     But  I 
had  not  gone  over  a  mile  when  it  broke  down  again,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  go  back  and  get  the  large  wagon  and  men  to  help  me 
change  my  load  again.    After  being  obliged  to  get  off  my 
load  several  times,  I  reached  Tebster  a  little  before  night. 
Saturday  was  cold,  but  still  and  clear.     I  got  my  wagon  re- 
paired in  season  for  quite  a  pleasant  ride  of  twenty  miles 
over  a  smooth  road  to  Port  Dodge,  where  I  spent  the  Sabbath. 
I  reached  home  on  Tuesday,  a  little  after  noon,  thankful  in 
being  permitted  to  return  once  more  after  an  absence  of  two 
?/eeks ,  and  to  find  my  family  well." 

After  eleven  years  of  candidating,  father  Taylor  was  in- 
stalled.    This,  with  other  things  was  the  theme  of  his  next 
report  (July  1867).    He  writes: 
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"In  looking  "back  over  the  eleven  years  that  I  have  spent 
here,  I  find  much  cause  for  sorrow  and  deep  humiliation,  and 
also  for  gratitude  and  rejoicing.    The  deepest  sorrows  and 
afflictions  of  my  life  have  been  experienced  here.     3n  the 
other  hand  I  think  I  have  experienced  more  enjoyment  and  sa- 
tisfaction than  during  any  other  eleven  years  of  my  life.  My 
labors  have  been  very  feeble,  and  to  many  the  results  may  ap- 
pear of  little  consequence,  and  still  I  cannot  feel  that  I 
have  labored  entirely  in  vain,  or  spent  my  strength  for 
nought.    7hen  I  came  hero,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  not 
a  person  in  the  country  who  had  ever  belonged  to  a  Congrega- 
tional church.     Several  were  mentioned  to  me  as  being  mem- 
bers at  the  .Zlast ,  but  in  conversing  with  them  I  found  it 
was  not  so.    When  the  church  was  organized,  in  1858,  -.7e  had 
five  members,  three  of  whom  soon  left,  leaving  our  number 
three  including  myself.    Tow  we  have  twenty-eight  resident 
members  and  two  absent.    Hhree  have  united  with  the  church 
since  my  last  report,  one  by  letter  and  two  by  profession. 

"After  candidating  here  eleven  years,  the  church  and  so- 
ciety have  extended  to  me  a  formal  call  to  become  their  pas- 
tor.    Considering  that  I  am  now  more  than  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  and  have  labored  here  long  enough,  in  the  view  of  many, 
for  a  minister  to  finish  his  work  in  one  place,  and  consi- 
dering that  most  of  the  church  and  community  are  young  and 
enterprising,  and  might  be  expected  to  desire  a  younger  mini- 
ster, this  mark  of  their  confidence  and  esteem,  coming  as  it 
did  without  the  slightest  hint  from  me,  even  that  a  minister 
ever  ought  to  be  installed,  was  very  gratifying  to  me,  and 
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led  me  to  feel  the  importance  of  devoting  myself  more  fully 
to  the  great  work  of  my  life.    I  have  not  yet  returned  a 
formal  answer  to  the  call,  but  it  is  understood  that  I 
purpose  to  accept  it.     It  is  so  difficult  to  convene  a 
council  here,  the  nearest  Congregational  church  being  more 
than  forty  miles  distant,  that  probably,  the  installation 
Will  be  deferred  till  August,  when  the  Association  meets 
here,  and  the  same  delegates  can  attend  both. 

"I  will  not  say  much  about  our  poverty  now.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  probably  two-thirds  of  the  persons  in  the 
county,  at  present,  came  here  with  very  little  money,  and 
took  homesteads,  and  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  get 
started.    The  corn  crop  last  year  was  almost  an  entire 
failure.    There  probably  is  not    wheat  enough  in  the  coun- 
try for  seed,    ITlour  is  v18  a  barrel.     I  have  just  engaged 
a  barrel  at  that  price,  fearing  that  it  would  be  higher 
before  harvest.     ,rrith  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  church  mem- 
bers have  nothing  to  sell,  but  everything  to  buy.    You  will 
not  be  surprised,  then,  if  they  call  on  you  largely  for 
aid  for  another  year.'' 

"As  before  stated,  AlgoiJB  waited  twelve  years  for  a 
house  of  worship.     It  was  dedicated  in  September  of  1868. 
father  Taylor  reports  this  achievement  (Llarch  1869)  as 
follows : 

"Te  have  been  able  &t  last  to  provide  for  ourselves  a 
small,  but  pleasant  house  of  worship  which  we  can  call  our 
own.     Though  the  work  is  plain,  it  is  very  neat;  the  seats, 
doers,  desk  and  table,  and  most  of  the  linishings,  are  of 
black  walnut,  which  is  cheaper  here  than  pine.     It  has  cost 
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us  about  vl,500.    We  received  $50  from  an  individual,  near 
3ostonf  through  the  influence  of  a  young  lady  wHo  was  visit- 
ing here;  and  we  have  the  promise  of  ,;250  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Union.    Then  that  is  received,  we  expect  to  pay  all 
our  debts.    A  man,  not  a  member  of  the  church  or  society, 
interested  himself  to  -orocure  us  a  bell,  paying  himself 
over  v100,  and  we  have  a  very  fine-toned  hennely  bell, 
weighing  over  500  lbs.,  just  large  enough  to  correspond 
with  our  house  and  the  place,    through  the  efforts  of  the 
ladies  we  have  a  small  cabinet  organ,  and  we  have  a  few 
singers  to  lead  our  congregation,  who  sang  any  thing  in  the 
Book  of  ".'orship  that  the  minister  is  disposed  to  select, 
and  sing  it  well. 

"Pive  years  since,  I  did  not  expect  ever  to  have  arrange 
ments  connected-  with  public  worship  as  pleasant  as  they 
now  ate.     I  am  not  without  hope  that,  as  we  have  secured 
an  earthly  sanctuary,  we  shall  labor  more  earnestly  for  the 
upbuilding  of  that  spiritual  house  which  is  composed  of 
lively  stones,  fitly  framed  together,  so  that  the  building 
groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord." 

There  is  another  report  of  this  building  found  in 
"Pilgrims  of  Iowa"  page  ICO,  as  follows: 

"father  Taylor  and  his  Algona  people  after  twelve  years 
of  waiting,  now  have  a  comfortable  sanctuary  with  a  real 
pulpit  and  a  belli    .But  "this  was  not  a  new  building;  that 
would  be  too  much  of  a  luxury.     It  was  the  old  hall  builjr 
by  a  stock  company  in  1855  and  used  for  all  sorts  of  public 
gatherings,  dances,  debates,  lectures,  sociables,  religious 
services  and  everything.     It  had  already  become  historic. 
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In  the  spring  of  1857  this  "building  formed  a  part  of  the  stock 
ade  to  protect  the  citizens  from  the  expected  attacks  of  the 
Indians.    Here  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  second  inauguration  a 
flag  was  presented  by  the  State  in  recognition  of  the  faet 
that  Kossuth  County  had  done  more  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  army  than  any  other  county,    Here  the  first 
county  fair  was  held,  and  here,  in  1862  a  company  was  enlist- 
ed to  repel  the  attack  of  the  Indians  after  the  Hew  TJlm  mas- 
sacre     Here  in  1864,  the  first  county  teachers'  institute 
was  held,  father  Taylor  conducting  it.    Here  rather  Taylor 
began  holding  services  in  Hay  of  1857,  and  here  he  preached 
fro  seventeen  years.     In  this  building  in  1867  under  father 
Taylor's  directions,  beginnings  of  the  ITorthwe stern  Univer- 
sity were  made,  and  here  the  Library  Association  was  started. 
In  1867  the  stock  was  purchased  by  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  now,  the  building  was  dedicated,  and  the 
church,  after  so  long  a  time,  had  a  'local  habitation  and 
a  name . ' " 

In  June  of  1870  there  is  another  report  from  Father 
Eaylor  in  which  he  speaks  of  Judgments  and  Ilercies.    Ee  writes 

"The  last  few  months  have  been  a  period  of  judgment  to 
this  people.    Two  men  have  been  mangled  in  threshing-machines 
so  that  they  died  in  a  few  hours.     One  of  them  was  one  of  my 
supporters,  his  wife  and  most  of  his  friends  being  members  of 
our  church.    Two  men  have  been  killed  on  the  railroad, 
another  perished  on  the  prairie  in  one  of  our  severe  storms. 
He  had  less  than  a  mile  to  go,  and  it  was  not  night  when  he 
set  out,  but  he  lost  the  track,  probably  became  confused,  and 
finally  perished  only  about  half  a  mile  from  whore  he  started 
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Persons  who  have  not  experienced  it  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  traversing  these  prairies  to  one  of 
our  severe  storms,  especially  in  the  night. 

"Sickness  has  been  very  general  here  and  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding regions  for  two  or  three  months  past,  and  now  a  kind 
of  influence  has  effected  almost  every  one. 

"For  ourselves  we  have  occasion  to  sing  of  mercies.  Tnile 
we  have  not  been  well  much  of  the  winter,  and  sometimes  pros- 
pects have  been  rather  dark,  pecuniarily,  still  our  Father  has 
given  us  assurance  that  he  knows  what  are  needed.    The  Christ- 
mas ship,  which  we  rigged  here  instead  of  a  tree,  mostly  for 
the  interest  of  the  Sabbath  school,  was  found  to  be  well 
laden  with  good  things  for  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  including 
some  "tender  notes"  which  Uncle  Sam  says  (and  he  ought  to 
know),  are  legal  any  where.    Then  came  a  barrel  well  filled 
with  clothing  from  the  Asylum  Hill  church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
containing  almost  every  article  of  clothing  which  man  or  wo- 
man can  need,  bedding,  raw  material,  stationary,  and  money.  I 
should  be  a  poor  hand  to  estimate  the  value  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  as  a  token  of  sympathy,  I  knov;  of  no  standard  of 
comparison.    There  came  a  check  for  ^5,  contributed  by  Hev.- — 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  draft  for  ^20,  a  present  from  Dr. 
Todd's  Sabbath  school,  in  Pittlfield,  Mass.    Thile  I  have 
never  intended  to  represent  or  authorize  any  one  to  represent 
that  I  suffered  peculiar  hardships  here,  pecuniarily  still  it 
is  often  true  that  the  prospects  are  rather  dark,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  have  got  along  comfortably  and  honorably 
without  the  aid  that  these  gifts  afforded.     The  Lord  often 
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anticipates  my  wants  and  answers  me  "before  I  call,  and  thus, 
instead  of  prayers,  I  have  occasion  for  thanksgiving." 

In  April  1875  father  Taylor  reviews  sixteen  years  of 
service  in  Iowa: 

"Through  the  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father,  my  life  has 
been  spared  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  missionary  labor  on  this 
field.     I  can  call  to  mind  some  trials,  but  they  have  been 
small,  compared  with  my  mercies,  and  are  not  worth  taking  in- 
to the  account.    Though  when  I  came  here,  I  was  old  enough, 
according  to  the  theory  of  many  respecting  ministers,  to  be 
laid  aside,  I  can  perform  as  much  studying  and  preaching  now, 
as  I  could  thirty  years  ago.     I  now  preach  in  town  at  eleven 
o'clock,  go  out  six  or  eight  miles  and  preach  at  three,  and 
once  in  two  weeks,  preach  in  a  school-house,  about  a  mile 
from  my  house,  in  the  evening.    lily  appointments  out  of  town 
are  better  attended  than  ever  before.    Half  of  the  time  I 
go  east,  and  the  other  half  I  divide  between  various  points 
west . 

"Three  weeks  ago,  I  improved  the  opportunity  to  go  up 
and  preach  about  fifteen  miles  northwest,  near  the  bounds  of 
brother  Spell's  parish.     The  country  there  is  very  new — many 
of  the  families  still  living  in  their  sod-houses, — and  it 
seemed  like  old  times  to  see  them  gathering  from  every  direc- 
tion to-.vards  their  sod  school-house,  some  with  teams  and  some 
on  foot,  picking  their  way  around  or  through  the  sloughs.  They 
have  no  fences,  and  every  man  has  a  way  of  his  own  to  any 
point  he  wishes  to  reach.    The  congregation  were  well  dressed, 
intelligent  and  interesting,  and  appeared  to  be  interested. 
They  filled  the  small  house  so  that  I  could  neither  "spread 
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myself"  nor  stretch  myself,  as  I  could  not  stand  up  straight 
without  hitting  the  brush  and  grass  of  the  roof. 

"Next  Sabbath  I  have  arranged  to  go  in  the  same  direction 
about  twelve  miles,  where  is  a  good  new  school-house,  near 
which  lives  a  lady  belonging  to  our  church. 

"At  our  last  comminion,  one  member  was  present  from  about 
twelve  miles  northwest;  three  from  about  ten  miles  west,  and 
three  or  four  from  six  miles  east.    Brethren  Spell  in  the  north 
Upto#  and  Coleman  on  the  wwst ,  and  Douglass  on  the  south,  have 
circumscribed  my  parish,  so  that  I  consider  it  only  about 
twenty  four  miles  square,  with  some  neutral  ground  on  each  side 
Father  Upton  was  in  Dickenson  County,  Father  Coleman  was  in 
Spencer,  Mr.  Spell  occupied  a  little  field  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Algona,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Douglass  was  at  Port  Dodge.) 

"For  the  first  time  for  two  years  I  have  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  our  local  association.     It  was  pleasant  to  meet  the 
brethren  once  more,  at  Springvale  (now  Humbolt)  so  near  to 
me — only  about  twenty-five  miles  distant — a  place  that  I  have 
watched  with  much  interest  ever  since  it  started.     I  rejoiced 
to  recognize  there  an  earnest  evangelical  church  which,  though 
but  a  year  old,  dedicated  a  neat  house  of  worship. 

"I  have  also  visited,  with  brethren  Parker  and  Douglass, 
the  church  at  Seneca,  in  what  was  once  a  part  of  my  field, 
where  I  preached,  more  or  less,  several  years  before  there 
was  a  church.     I  was  very  glad  to  find  evidences  of  life  and 
hopefulness,  though  the  flock  is  small  and  scattered.  Some 
of  them  still  live  in  sod  houses,  but  I  found  plenty  of  good 
living,  slept  just  as  well  in  a  sod  cabin  as  if  I  were  in  a 
:,parlor  chamber"  with  all  the  luxuries  of  high  life.  Judged 
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"by  numbers,  the  field  might  seem  insignificant,  but  it  em- 
braces the  most  of  what  was  intended  to  be  Crocker  county, 
and  is  extending  into  HJmmett  county." 

"I  was  also  -permitted  to  assist  in  organizing  a  church 
at  Jmmettsburgh ,  about  thirty  miles  west,  in  Palo  Alto  coun- 
ty.   There  we  met  brother  Ooleman  and  delegate  from  the  church 
in  Spencer,  about  thirty  miles  still  farther  west;  so  that 
the  churches  from  the  .East  and  the  "test  united  and  filled  up 
the  gap.    Thus  the  brethren  have  surrounded  me  and  kept  en- 
croaching upon  my  parish  till  I  have  only  one  county  left , 
unless  I  go  east  into  Hancock  county,  which  I  believe  is  dis- 
puted ground  between  myself  and  brethren  Allen  of  Clear  Lake 
and  Cands  of  Belmond. " 

Soon  after  this  report  was  published,  Father  Taylor  re- 
signed at  Algona,  ?.ev.  H.  3.  Underwood  succeeding  him  in 
September  of  this  year,  1863. 

But  he  did  not  at  this  time  close  his  missionary  labors. 
He  was  as  active  and  busy  as  ever  supplying  in  destitute 
neighborhoods  roundabout. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  3upt .  Adams  visited  him  in  one  of  his 
out  stations  and  reported  the  meeting  as  follows:  "Pilgrims 
of  Iowa,"  page  209: 

"The  Association  met  in  Algona,  where,  you  know,  Father 
Taylor  lives  and  where  he  has  renewed  his  youth  in  mission- 
ary service  to  the  regions  round  about.  I  went  with  him  to 
one  of  his  appointments  seven  miles  from  town.  In  a  little 
12x12  school  house,  on  a  broad  prairie,  its  wheat  fields  de- 
stroyed and  its  cornfields  greatly  injured  by  the  "hoppers" 
a  few  men,  some  women  and  more  children,  about  forty  in  all, 
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had  assembled  for  Sunday  school  and  preaching.    Strains  of 
the  old  hymn,  "Shining  Shore"  greeted  us  as  we  drew  near. 
First  came  the  sermon;  then  the  collection,    l^or  this  they 
were  ready,  for  father  Taylor  had  told  them  of  the  Society, 
and  had  promised  to  double  whatever  they  would  give.    He  had 
told  me  that  he  did  not  expect  more  than  a  dollar  or  so,  hut 
he  thought  it  did  the  people  good  to  go  through  the  motions 
if  nothing  more.    "Yell,  as  soon  as  he  motioned  with  his  hat 
that  he  was  ready,  up  came  the  little  hands  all  about  him 
with  pennies,  and  young  men's  fingers  with  scrip,  and  even 
one  or  two  old  poclretbooks  were  turned  up  with  dollar  bills 
inclosed.    Little  eyes  shone,  and  so  did  those  of  the  old 
missionary.     Cn  counting  up  we  had  ^5.29.     ?tr7ell ,  Father 
Taylor,  are  you  going  to  double  it?"    "Why,  I  said  I  would, 
and  I  will ,  but  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  be  careful  how  I 
make  such  promises  to  many  more  congregations." 

But  the  end  was  in  sight.    ?or  gleam  of  the  coming  glory 
began  to  appear.    !?or  a  time  rather  Taylor  was  dwelling  in 
Beulah  land.     In  January  of  1876,  he  writes: 

"My  report  must  be  of  rest  rather  than  of  work.     I  have 
been  having  a  vacation.     I  do  not  know  whether  you  expect  your 
missionaries  to  take  them,  but  mine  was  not  exactly  voluntary, 
I  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter  at  all.     I  have  come  back 
to  my  work,  I  trust,  with  my  spiritual  strength  considerably 
renewed,  however  it  may  be  with  the  physical." 

"I  have  taken  a  trip  to  the  Delectable  fountains ;  enjoyed 
for  a  season  the  society  of  the  Lord's  shepherds,  and  had 
what  seemed  clear  views  of  the  celestial  city.     I  never  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  as  much  of  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Savior 
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while  on  the  earth,  as  I  trust  I  have  experienced  during  a 
few  weeks  past,  while  prostrated  with  what  proved  to  he  two 
or  three  very  violent  diseases.    Tor  several  days  I  suffered 
excruciating  pain;  but  during  most  of  the  time  I  was  compara- 
tively free  from  it ,  though  very  weak.    I.iy  mind  seemed  to  be 
unusually  active;  and  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
with  nothing  to  distract ,  I  could  meditate  upon  the  great 
truths  of  God  as  revealed  to  us  in  his  ^Tord,  and  especially 
"by  him  who  is  "the  Tford,  the  "Tay,  the  'Truth,  and  the  Life." 
I  never  before  had  such  clear  views  of  the  character  of  the 
Savior,  and  of  his  work  as  our  .iedeemer  and  Sanctifier. 
Then  I  felt  my  own  sinfulness,  and  the  sinfulness  of  a  lost 
world,  and  remembered  that  through  the  blood  of  the  atonement, 
such  sinners  might  be  cleansed  and  presented  pure  spirits  be- 
fore the  throne  of  G-od,  prepared  to  enjoy  his  presnnce  for- 
ever, I  could  only  exclaim  with  the  Apostle  "Behold  what 
manner  of  lovs!"    I  doubt  whether,  even  in  heaven,  the  re- 
deemed can  find  words  adequately  to  express  the  emotions  of 
their  souls,  but  I  believe  that  we  shall  read  each  other's 
thoughts  and  feelings  intuitively,  without  being  obliged  to 
use  the  slow  and  imperfect  medium  of  spoken  language.  How 
often  here  does  the  glance  of  the  eye  or  the  glow  of  the 
countenance  express  much  more  than  we  can  find  words  to 
communicate.     But  we  are  not  quite  in  heaven  yet,  though 
I  trust  we  are  nearer  to  the  holy  place  and  drawing  nearer 
to  it,  in  every  sense,  every  day." 

In  a  communication  to  3upt .  Adams,  Llrs.  ?..  E,  Stacy, 
a  daughter,  wrote  of  her  father's  last  days  as  follows: 
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"Father  was  taken  sick  abcait  February  8.    His  seventy- 
first  "birthday  was  celebrated  the  17th.    His  friends  assembled 
in  the  church  and  sent  a  delegation  with  a  token  of  esteem  to 
his  sick  room,  for  his  last  word  to  them.     "hile  sick  he  sent 
for  many  in  the  country,  where  he  had  been  preaching  and  hold- 
ing Sunday  Schools,  to  come  and  see  him  and  bring  their  child- 
ren, having  me  keep  a  good  supply  of  papers  and  cards  to 
give  every  child  that  came,  mostly  given  them  from  his  own 
hand.    His  sufferings  were  intense  all  the  three  weeks  of 
his  illness,  but  when  the  physician  gave  him  an  opiate  to 
deaden  the  pain,  and  advised  him  not  to  talk  so  much,  he 
said,  'Do  not  give  me  any  more  morphine.     I  want  my  senses 
as  long  as  I  live.     I  can  endure  the  pain,  and  don't  tell 
me  not  to  talk,  for  I  shall  talk  as  long  as  *  have  breath'. 
He  dwelt  much  on  the  promise  of  the  mansion  prepared  for 
him.    The  whole  chapter  was  a  delight  to  him.    He  requested 
his  funeral  to  be  as  simple  as  possible.    A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  said,   'Dress  me  in  white  for  my  burial;  all  is 
white  where  I  am  going,'  and  again,   'I  do  not  expect  to 
sit  down  in  Heaven  with  folded  arms,  but  be  sent  from  one 
place  to  another  on  deeds  of  love,1     His  last  words  which 
Y/ere  heard  were,   'I  am  in  the  Lord's  hands'.    Tie  laid  him 
in  his  coffin  in  a  winding  of  white  cashmere,  and  he  was 
a  saint  indeed,  with  his  beautiful  white  hair  and  peaceful 
face . ' 

"Yes,  that  beautiful  white  hair,  said  Brother  Adams, 
"that  peaceful  face  with  ever  a  smile  resting  upon  it,  and 
that  clever  gray  eye,  that  deep,  but  tender  voice,  that  un- 
bent form  in  spite  of  age;  who  that  looked  upon  them  from 
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day  to  day  can  ever  forget?  ^hen  God  would  bless  an  age, 
a  nation,  or  a  place,  He  puts  into  it  a  noble  life.  Such 
was  His  gift  to  Algona,  in  its  earliest  days,  in  the  life  of 
Father  Taylor,  he  was  a  man  of  force  and  culture,  a  true 
servant  of  God,  and  so  a  servant  of  the  people--a  typical 
home  mi  s  s  i  onary . " 

As  intimated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  Mr.  Taylor  was 
twice  married.    He  was  married  first  December  17,  1833  to 
Harriet  0.  Doak,  of  Burlington,  Yermont.     She  was  the 
mother  of  five  children,  the  two  youngest  were  buried  in 
Ohatterton,  Yt.    The  soldier  boy  and  his  brother  have  been 
mentioned  in  other  pages  of  this  sketch. 

Harriet  E.  Stacy  is  still  living  in  Algona. 

Father  Taylor's  second  marriage  took  place  in  September 
of  1860.  He  was  at  that  time  married  to  Mrs.  I.'arian  Prance 
of  Ft.  Dodge.    She  survived  her  husband  about  two  years. 

In  an  obituary  sketch  of  Father  Taylor  prepared  for  the 
Home  Missionary  his  pastor,  Kev.  W.  H.  Burnard,  wrote: 

"He  organized  the  Congregational  church  in  Algona,  August 
15th,  1858,  with  five  members,  including  himself,  and  was  its 
pastor  for  sixteen  years.     It  is  now  a  self-supporting  church, 
of  nearly  a  hundred  members,  with  a  fine  prospect  of  growth 
and  usefulness.    He  has  preached  in  all  parts  of  the  county 
and  beyond,  in  school-houses,  log  cabins,  dug-outs,  wherever 
a  few  people  could  be  got  together.    He  has  taught  singing- 
school,  served  as  county  superintendent  of  schools,  has  been 
county  judge,  and,  in  short,  has  been  identified  with  nearly 
all  the  important  movements  which  have  been  made  in  the  county 
from  the  beginning.    His  activity  did  not  cease  with  the  ap- 
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proach  of  old  age  and  infirmity.    Ee  continued  to  take  long 
rides  over  the  prairies,  to  fill  his  appointments,  until  his 
failing  strength  warned  him  to  desist.    During  an  interesting 
series  of  meetings  held  in  this  village  in  the  last  winter, 
he  was  present  night  after  night,  assisting  by  his  earnest 
prayers  and  timely  remarks. 

"'Father  Taylor1  has  "been  called  the  'patriach  of  the 
prairie.'    He  was  a  genial,  mild,  humble  man,  with  a  quiet 
energy,  great  firmness  of  purpose,  orderly,  methodical  habits 
clear  thought,  good  scholarship,  and  an  irrepressible  vein 
of  humor,  that  gave  a  pleasant  savor  to  all  he  said,    ^ith  hi 
silver  locks,  benevolent,  pure,  and  gentle  manners,  he  was 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  ripe  Christian.    His  pioneer 
work  had  not  roughened  him  in  the  least,  or  interrupted  his 
studious  habits." 

"On  his  death-bed  he  was  amply  supported  by  the  Savior's 
presence  and  the  hope  of  heavenly  rest.    He  had  no  raptures, 
but  the  oalmest ,  sweetest  trust,  perfect  resignation  to  God's 
will,  patience  in  suffering,  and  an  unclouded  assurance  that 
he  was  accepted  of  God.    He  said,  "I  expect  to  be  saved.  I 
will  qualify  this  a  little.     I  do  not  expect  to  be  saved!  I 
am  savedl!     I  have  no  ectasy,  but  I  am  very  happy.     I  am  afrai 
I  am  too  happy;     I  am  afraid  I  do  not  feel  my  sins  enough." 
3Sven  the  directions  he  gave  for  his  funeral  were  expressive 
of  his  faith.    "Do  not  lay  me  out  in  black,"  he  said,  "but 
lay  me  out  in  white.     I  expect  to  join  the  company  who  are 
arrayed  in  white  robes.     I  expect  to  be  cloathed  in  the  robes 
of  a  Savior's  righteousness." 
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"Speaking  of  his  labors,  he  said  he  had  never  sought 
great  things  for  himself  "but  had  been  contented  with  hard  work 
and  small  pay.    His  friends  had  often  remonstrated  with  him 
for  taking  such  hard,  obscure  fields  of  labor,  but  he  had 
followed  the  line  of  duty,  and  had  been  very  happy  in  his  work. 
Ke  had  no  regrets,  he  did  not  enter  the  ministry  to  make  money 
or  to  find  ease  but  to  do  good,  and  God  had  blessed  him.  The 
last  v/ords  he  spoke  clearly  were  these:     'I  am  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord."    He  died,  Feb.  29th,  1876,  aged  seventy-one 
years.    A  large  concourse  of  people  ffom  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try attended  his  funeral.    His  companion,  who,  for  fifteen 
years  had  shared  his  toils,  in  feeble  health,  waits  for  the 
summons  to  follow  him.    He  leaves  also  a  daughter  and  sister, 
who,  with  their  families  reside  in  this  village. :T 

"So  passed  into  the  heavens  this  gentle,  genial,  energetic, 
clear-minded,  tender  hearted,  irrepressibly  humorous,  Godly, 
man,  Ghauncey  Taylor,  one  of  the  great  treasures  of  our  fel- 
lowship, and  one  of  the  builders  of  the  commonwealth. ,r 

After  closing  this  sketch,  there  came  into  my  possesion 
an  autobiography  by  rather  Taylor,  published  in  the  "Upper 
Des  lloines,"  which  gives  the  story  of  his  life  in  so  graphic 
a  way,  I  feel  impelled  to  copy  it  here,  in  part,  although  it 
willbe  in  considerable  measure  a  repitition  of  the  narrative 
already  given.    He  begins  to  write  under  date  of  exarch  3,1875. 

"My  attention  was  first  directed  to  Iowa  in  November  1838, 
by  a  book  or  ney/spaper  article  which  I  took  up  in  a  hotel 
while  lying  over  for  a  day  at  Albany,  !\Tew  York,  while  on  my 
way  from  Vermont  to  Charleston,  3.C.    Prom  that  time  I  read 
about  everything  that  I  could  get  hold  of  respecting  Iowa, 
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hoping  that  at  some  time  the  way  might  open  for  me  to  come  to 
this  far  off,  beautiful  territory.    But  several  circumstances 
detained  me  at  the  3ast  for  almost  twenty  years.  After 
leaving  my  old  home  in  Ohittendon,  Vermont  in  1854,  I  seemed 
to  be  a  minister  at  large  with  no  prospect  of  nay  permanent 
home.    My  two  oldest  children  felt  that  they  must  begin  to 
provide  for  themselves,  and  not  be  dependent  upon  me  for  sup- 
port.    I  had  long  felt  a  desire  to  come  lest  and  begin  in  some 
now  place,  the  nev/er  the  better,  do  what  I  could  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  physically,  morally,  and  spiritually,  build 
up  a  church,  and  possibly  assist  also  in  establishing  a 
great  institution  of  learning.    At  the  same  time  I  hoped  to 
find  a  place  where  my  children  might  not  be  scattered  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.     In  1855  and  1856,  while  laboring 
in  Langdon,  IT.  Y.     I  occasionally  met  with  one  or  both  of 
the  Strow  brothers  from  ?t.  Dodge,  who  had  a  sister  among  my 
parishioners  in  Langdon,  her  husband  being  our  family  physi- 
cian.   They  directed  my  attention  to  Iowa,  and  particularly 
to  ?t .  Dodge.    The  result  was  that  I  received  a  commission 
from  the    A.H.M.S.  to  labor  in  Iowa,  with  an  appropriation  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  year,  and  an  additional  one  hund- 
red to  defray  the  expenses  of  moving — my  field  to  be  selected 
after  I  arrived  here,  with  the  approbation  of  the  agent  of 
the  society,  Rev.  Jiilius  A.  Heed,  then  residing  in  Davenport, 
it  being  supposed  of  course,  that  the  people  among  whom  I 
labored  would  pay  something  toward  my  support  -which  would  be 
deducted  from  the  five  hundred  dollars.     They  wished  me  to  go 
to  Jt .  Dodge  if  i.lr.  Reed  thought  best.    Accordingly  I  left  wha- 
then  constituted  my  family,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
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were  to  join  me  as  soon  as  convenient  after  I  had  decided  de- 
finitely upon  my  field  of  labor,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth  of  March,  1856,  crossed  the  famed  Mississippi  on 
the  ice,  on  foot,  as  the  ice  would  not  hear  a  team,  and 
the  bridge  was  not  then  completed  from  Rock  Island  to  Da- 
venport.   After  visiting  a  few  places  near  the  river  and 
inquiring  about  others,  I  concluded  that  if  I  was  coming 
West,  I  would  make  a  business  of  it.     I  spent  several  days 
very  pleasantly  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Reed,  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Magoun,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Da- 
venport; now  president  of  Iowa  College,  by  invitation  spent 
half  a  day  attending  the  examination  of  Iowa  College,  then 
located  at  Davenport;  became  acquainted  with  the  faculty, 
received  information,  encouragement,  and  advice,  and  in- 
struction, from  Mr.  Reed,  and  April  7,  took  the  cars  for 
Iowa  City. 

About  three  o'clock  P.  M.  took  the  stage  for  7t.  Dodge 
by  way  of  Montezuma  and  Ft.  Des  Moines. 

The  state  agent  said  that  the  route  via  Monteziima  was 
a  little  farther  than  the  one  through  Grinnell,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  send  one  team  that  way  on  accoimt  of  the  mail. 
The  stage  was  crowded  full  of  men,  most  of  them  going  to 
Sioux  City  via  Council  Bluffs  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
land.    T7e  travelled  day  and  night,  getting  out  to  walk 
through  the  mud  and  water  when  we  came  to  a  peculiarly  bad 
place,  which  was  pretty  often,  getting  thoroughly  mad  when 
they  compelled  us  to  hire  extra  teams  to  take  us  over  the 
Skunk  bottom,  stopping  only  for  our  meals  and  to  change 
horses,  and  once  or  twice  two  or  three  hours  to  get  the  haok 
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repaired.    At  a  place  about  twelve  miles  from  Des  Moines 
they  told  us  that  it  was  no  use  to  go  on,  as  the  scow  was 
out  of  order  and  they  could  not  cross  the  river  at  Des 
Moines  till  the  next  day,  perhaps  not  then.    The  bar  room 
was  crowded  full;  I  got  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  to  eat 
my  supper,  and  begged  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  dining 
room  till  they  had  set  the  table  again,  which  was  not  granted. 
I  suppose  the  landlord  was  afraid  I  should  steal  his  silver 
spoons,  or  pocket  some  choice  bits  from  the  table.    I  there- 
fore went  back  to  the  bar  room,  and  stood  it  out  till  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  I  secured  a  bed  and  flattered  myself  that 
I  would  have  a  good  night's  sleep.    But  about  twelve  o'clock 
they  called  us  up  and  said  that  three  or  four  coaches  had 
come  in  from  the  east,  and  there  was  no  place  to  put  there 
horses.     So  five  coach-loads  of  us  started  off,  and  arrived 
at  Des  iloines  a  little  before  sunrise.     I  inquired  for  the 
stage  for  Ft.  Dodge,  and  v/as  told  that  there  v/as  none--a  boy 
said,  'The  hack  went  up  horseback.'    They  said  that  the 
snow  at  rt .  Dodge  v/as  five  feet  deep.    The  stage  agent  paid 
me  back  my  fare  to  Ft .  Dodge,  and  I  concluded  to  look  out 
for  myself.     It  was  a  very  pleasant  morning.     I  wandered  a- 
round  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
thought  that , somewhere  on  or  near  the  banks  of  that  river  I 
would  spend  the  remainder  fo  my  days,  and  my  bones  would 
find  a  resting  place.     I  did  not  cross  the  river  into  the  city. 

I  walked  most  of  the  way  from  there  here  (Algona.)  I 
spent  the  Sabbath,  April  18th,  at  Boonesburgh,  attended  meet- 
ing in  the  forenoon  in  a  school  house.     I  do  not  remember 
whether  the  minister  who  preached  v/as  a  Llethodist  or  Baptist. 
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I  preached  in  the  afternoon,  I  think,  and  evening.     It  was 
very  rainy  and  the  congregation  small.    There  was  no  Congre- 
gational or  Presbyterian  church,  hut  several  persons  wished 
that  one  or  the  other  might  be  organized. 

"Mr.  Skinner,  a  Congregational  minister,  who  had  been  a 
fev.7  months  before  and  preached  twice,  I  think,  visited  some 
and  reported  material  here  for  a  Congregational  church,  lived 
then  in  what  I  think  is  now  the  township  of  Otho,  down  near 
the  river  on  the  west  side.    I  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Mr,  Reed  to  him,  and  in  order  to  find  him,  left  the 
road  to  Ft,  Dodge  somewhere  below  the  Boone  river,  and  struck 
the  "Des  Moines  at  or  near  what  they  now  call  Tyson's  Llills. 
I  do  not  remember  the  man's  name  who  lived  there.     I  found  a 
canoe  and  crossed  over.    But  I  found  it  not  quite  so  easy  to 
paddle  my  own  canoe,  and  for  a  time  thought  it  doubtful  where 
I  should  land  or  whether  I  should  land  at  all  till  I  got  to 
Hew  Orleans.     I,  however,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  a 
little  below  the  landing  place,  and  with  the  help  of  a  boy, 
drew  the  canoe  up  to  where  it  belonged.    The  family  could  not 
tell  me  much  about  the  way  to  Mr.  Skinner's,  and  I  think 
there  was  no  road  that  led  there  without  going  a  long  distance 
around.     I  therefore  took  my  course  through  the  timber;  about 
noon  came  to  a  house  and  got  a  very  good  dinner,  and  found 
a  blind  path  most  all  the  way  to  Mr,  Skinner's  where  I  ar- 
rived about  night.     The  nert  day  April  17,  Mr*  Skinner  went 
with  me  to  Ft,  Dodge,  and  introduced  me  to  several  of  the 
people  there. 

"I  will  not  stop  to  state  definitely  the  reasons  why  I 
did  not  stop  at  Ft,  Dodge.    At  that  time  they  had  taken  some 
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steps  toward  onganizing  a  Congregational  church.    But  they 
had  no  stated  preaching  at  the  time.    Mr.  Skinner  from  Otho 
preached  there  occasionally  in  the  afternoon.    There  was  no 
school  house  and  no  meeting  house,  except  the  Catholic.  There 
was  a  log  cabin  down  under  the  bluff  which  had  "been  occupied 
for  a  school,  and  could  be  obtained  for  meetings  for  fifty 
cents  a  day  if  ~;e  could  get  the  sheep  out,  but  they  claimed 
it  by  possession. 

"I  had  learned  from  one  or  two  ministers  who  had  been 
there  to  survey  the  field,  that  the  leading  influence  in  the 
place  was  Old  School  iro- Slavery  Presbyterianism,  and  that 
Congregationalism  could  not  expect  any  sympathy  from  that 
quarter,  but  on  the  other  hand,  bitter  opposition.     I  thought 
the  matter  over  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  told 
the  people  where  I  stayed  that  I  had  concluded  to  go  on  to 
Algona. 

"I  started  for  Algona  on  foot,  crossing  the  Des  Moines 
where  the  mill  now  stands,  getting  a  man  who  was  taking  his 
goods  and  wagon  over  in  a  canoe,  to  put  me  across.    At  Da- 
kota (close  by  Eumboldt),  I  found  one  log  cabin.    April  19, 
crossed  the  east  fork  of  the  river,  coming  to  Irvington  and 
took  dinner  at  Mr.  Wright's — the  first  meal  of  victuals  that 
I  ate  in  what  is  now  ilossuth  county.     Irvington  then  consist- 
ed of  one  log  cabin,  and  expected  to  be  a  formidable  rival 
of  algona  in  contending  for  the  county  seat. 

"Calling  on  all  the  families  on  the  road  from  Irvington 
here  (Algona),  I  arrived  about  three  o'clock       Li.  ,  and  found 
men  scattered  about,  surveying  the  town  site.    Mr,  Moore's 
house  was  pointed  to  me,  and  as  I  was  to  pass  it,  I  thought 
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I  would  leave  my  satchel  and  overcoat.     I  expected  to  find  a 
good,  smart-looking  youngerly  woman  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
rosy- faced  children.     I  accordingly  knocked  at  the  door,  but 
no  response;  knocked  again  with  the  same  result.  Conclueded 
that  I.Irs.    Moore  might  he  out  shopping  or  making  calls,  "but 
thought  if  the  door  was  not  locked,  I  would  just  look  in 
and  leave  my  traps  as  they  were  somewhat  burdensome.  I 
therefore  opened  the  door  very  cautiously,  "but  one  glance 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  no  woman  lived  there.  In 
the  meantime,  runners  were  sent  to  notify  people  that  there 
would  be  preaching,  in  Mr.  Moore's  house  the  next  day,  Sab- 
bath, April  £0,  1856;  and  a  very  interesting  day  it  was  to  me. 
It  appeared  to  me  like  baptizing  the  town  in  its  infancy. 
Rev.  T,  Li.  Skinner  to  whom  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
was  here  in  November,  1855,  and  preached.     I  believe  that 
somebody  had  preached  here  once  or  twice  before  that,  and 
made  ^uite  an  impression  such  as  it  was  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  people.     TTien  I  came  here,  with  the  exception  of 
Brother  Skinner,  there  was  no  Congregational  or  Presbyterian 
minister  nearer  than  Des  Moines  on  the  south,      Gedar  Rapids 
on  the  southeast,  Oregon  on  the  west,  unless  perhaps,  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indians,  and  somewhere  in  Minnesota  on 
the  north.    Mr.  Ckinner  thought  there  was  material  here  for 
a  Congregational  church,  and  so  reported  to  the  agent  of  the 
missionary  society,  but  when  I  came  to  look  around,  I  did 
not  find  a  person  in  the  county  that  ever  belonged  to  a 
Congregational  church,  or  wanted  to. 

;TThough  for  some  time  the  prospect  of  ever  having  a 
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Congregational  church  here  was  not  promising,  still  there 
were  persons  here  who  wanted  to  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them,  and  the  Missionary  Society  said  that  if  I  did  not  "build 
up  a  Congregational  church,  I  might  help  to  build  up  some 
other. 

"My  first  appointment  at  Algona,  as  1  have  already  said, 
was  April  20.    April  27th,  I  preached  in  Irvington  township. 
I.Iay  4th  I  preached  in  Oresco.     I  usually  preached  twice  a 
day,  one  part  of  the  day  here  in  town,  and  the  other  part 
either  in  Irvington  or  Cresco.    I  preached  wherever  were  dis- 
posed to  open  their  houses,  and  walking  the  distance  between 
the  services,  making  from  six  to  twelve  miles  travelled 
during  the  day,  besides  preaching  twice. 

"As  soon  as  I  had  concluded  to  locate  here,  I  wrote  to 
my  family  to  join  me;  met  them  at  Iowa  City  the  last  of  June, 
and  arrived  at  Algona,  July  15.    ~7as  disappointed  at  not 
finding  our  log  cabin  ready  to  occupy,  and  took  up  our  a- 
bode  at  Judge  Call's,  for  about  a  week,  without  hardly  say- 
ing,  'By  your  leave,  sir  I   '     I  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Pt . 
Dodge,  both  going  down  and  returning;  preaching  in  the  old 
log  house,  and  had  very  respectable  congregations.     ".'hen  I 
came  here  ,  if  there  nad  been  a  house  of  any  description  to 
rent,  I  should  have  said  at  once  that  I  could  not  build. 
But  build  I  must,  and  what  must  be  done,  can  be  done.  We 
began  on  a  very  small,  plain  scale,  though  we  improved  a 
little  upon  the  other  houses  here.    The  first  might  we 
slept  in  our  house,  we  made  up  our  beds  on  the  floor,  made 
of  rough  loose  boards;  and  the  moon  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
very  imprudently  peeping  in  upon  us  through  the  cracks  be- 
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tween  the  logs.    But  the  next  night,  it  was  a  little  better 
and  we  have  tried  to  make  improvements  from  that  time  to  this. 
Ky  first  wife,  perhaps,  did  as  much  as  any  person  could  with 
our  limited  means  during  the  short  time  that  she  lived. 

"The  winter  of  1856  and  1857  v;as  probably  the  most  severe 
ever  experienced  here.    My  own  house  was  the  most  easterly. 
Nobody  went  by  it  in  either  direction,  and  it  was  very  sel- 
dom that  anyone  came  to  it.    Us.  Baylor  did  not  see  a 
woman  to  speak  to  her  for  over  three  months." 

"The  latter  part  of  Llarch,  what  is  called  'the  Indian 
scare'  occurred,  caused  by  the  massacre  at  Spirit  lake." 

"In  September,  1856,  the  Sown  Hall  Company  organized, 
and  steps  taken  to  erect  a  building  which  we  called  the 
Town  Hall,  ami  is  now  with  improvements  and  additions,  the 
Congregational  church.    The  object  was  to  provide  a  room  for 
schools,  religious  meetings,  dances,  and  everything  else  for 
which  a  public  room  was  needed.     I  was  not  one  of  the  ori- 
ginators of  that  movement,  but  readily  fell  in  with  it, 
acted  as  Secretary  of  the  company,  took  one  share  of  stock, 
and  was  one  of  the  building  committee." 

"Our  daughter,  Now  I.Irs.  J.  3.  Stacy,  arrived  here  July, 
25.    We  then  congratulated  ourselves  that  the  familjr  were 
together,  and  we  hoped  that  we  might  at  least  be  located  so 
near  together  that  we  would  meet  occasionally.    But  our  fond 
anticipations  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  Mrs* 
Taylor  was  taken  sick  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  after  lin- 
gering along  for  about  two  months,  sometimes  about  the 
house,  and  once  rode  out  a  bout  a  mile,  she  fell  asleep  in 
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Jesus,  October  12,  1857.    When  told  about  a  week  before  she 
died  that  she  probably  could  not  recover,  she  did  not  appear 
the  least  excited.    At  the  time  of  her  death  there  was  no 

minister  here  or  between  here  and  Ft.  Dodge  except  a  Mir.   

who  did  sometimes  pretend  to  preach,  and  Lir.  M.  with  whom 
she  was  not  much  acquainted.     She  was  very  particular  that  I 

should  not  get  Mr.    or  Mr.  M.  to  attend  her  funeral,  I 

tried  to  evade  the  subject  and  put  her  off,  but  one  day  she 
seemed  so  anxious,  that  I  promised  her  that  I  would  somply 
with  her  wishes.    The  question  arose  who  we  could  get,  at 
least  to  make  a  prayer  which  was  all  we  cared  about.  We 
spoke  of  a  certain  man,  and  I  finally  told  her  that  if  he 
was  not  willing  to  do  it,  perhaps  I  could  conduct  the  ser- 
vices myself,  and  that  appeared  to  satisfy  her,  and  she  did 
not  again  refer  to  the  subject.    ",7hen  the  time  came,  we 
sang  the  hymn  commencing 

"If  death  my  friend  and  me  divide." 
I  read  a  portion  of  scripture,  tried  to  pray,  and  kind 
friends  conveyed  the  body  to  its  last  resting  place." 

"If  any  think  that  because  there  were  but  few  of  us  here 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  therefore  we  were  lonely 
and  dejected,  and  had  no  source  of  enjoyment,  they  are 
grandly  mistaken.     I  believe  the  most  of  the  old  inhabitants 
here  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  never  enjoyed  living 
here  better  than  during  the  first  few  years  after  they  came. 
They  early  organized  those  institutions  and  engaged  in  those 
exercises  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  social  character  of  the  community.     I  think  that  I  lec- 
tured before  the  lyceum  December  12,     I  started  a  singing 
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school  as  early  as  October  £5;  and  I  may  say  here  that  I  taught 
singing  here  considerable,  and  trained  up  some  very  good  inde- 
pendent singers,  some  of  whom  have  families  and  have  mostly 
given  up  singing,  and  some  of  our  leading  singers  of  the  place 
now  took  their  first  lessons  from  me." 

"In  the  fall  of  1857,  was  organized  the  Algon  Reading 
Club,    The  club  early  commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Bee." 

"Hay  18,  1857,  I  started  on  my  famous  journey  to  Dubuque." 
(This  trip,  at  least  going  to  :.)ubuque ,  was  so  fully  described 
in  former  paragraphs,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat.) 

Of  the  meeting,  Father  Taylor  says: 

"The  meeting  at  Dubuque  was  intensely  interesting  to  me 
on  many  accounts.    Some  wondered  why  I  ever  came  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  place,  and  seemed  to  pity  me  because  I  had  got  out 
here  where  there  was  nobody  and  never  would  be  anybody.  But 
I  told  them  that  Algona  was  the  center  of  the  world.    The  dif- 
ficulty was  the  world  was  one-sided.    Brother  Holbrook,  of 
Dubuque,  thought  I  might  do  considerable  toward  keeping  it 
right  side  up." 

"For  various  reasons,  I  have  occasion  to  remember  with 
much  interest  my  first  visit  to  Dubuque.     I  did  not  return  on 
foot  by  way  of  Minnesota,  but  I  took  the  shortest  and  most  ex- 
peditious route;  by  railroad  to  Nottingham,  thence  by  stage 
to  Cedar  Falls,  where,  according  to  previous  appointment,  I 
met  James  Thompson  with  an  ox  team,  to  bring  up  a  load  for 
ourselves  and  others,  and  came  in  company  with  him  to  Iowa 
Falls,  when  I  concluded  that  it  was  not  profitable  riding  in 
a  loaded  ox  wagon,  and  going  afoot  and  helping  carry  the  load 
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out  of  the  sloughs.    So  I  started  on  foot  and  alone,  got  an 
opportunity  to  ride  to  Alden,  and  stayed  over  the  Sabbath, 
June  13,  with  Deacon  Rogers  and  family,  thus  forming  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance,  which  has  continued  with  increasing  in- 
terest until  this  day.    I  preached  Sabbath  afternoon  on  Monday, 
came  to  v/ebster  City;  rode  about  half  of  the  way  in  an  ox 
wagon,  not  loaded,  and  saw  the  teamster  kill  a  rattle  snake, 
the  first  that  I  had  seen  in  the  state,  and  I  have  seen  but 
one  since.    There  were  two  things  that  I  was  very  much  afraid 
of  when  I  came  to  Iowa,  and  those  were  the  rattlesnakes,  and 
the  fever  and  ague.    Perhaps  I  should  not  know  a  rattlesnake 
if  I  should  see  it,  and  there  may  not  be  enough  of  me  to 
shake  much.     I  stayed  over  night  with  Brother  Skinner,  at 
Webster  City,  and  made  arrangements  with  him  to  come  to  Al- 
gona,  spend  a  Sabbath,  and  perhaps  organize  a  church." 

"According  to  previous  arrangement,  Brother  Skinner  came 
and  spent  the  Sabbath,  August  15,  1858,  organized  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  baptized  two  children,  and  administered  the 
sacrement .    To  me  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting days  that  I  have  ever  spent  in  ^.lgona.     It    seemed  to 
that  we  were  getting  very  near  to  heaven.     The  church  then  or- 
ganized was  very  small,  consisting  of  only  five  members;  in 
about  a  month  Mrs.  Hist  returned  to  the  Bast,  leaving  our 
number  but  four.     July  1859,  Mr.  Paine  united  with  the  church, 
so  that  our  numbers  were  made  good.    But  in  February  1860, 
Mr.  Theeler  with  his  family  removed  to  llinnesota,  leaving 
our  number  but  three." 

Father  Taylor  next  speaks  of  a  trip  to  Iowa  City  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  County  School  Superintendents,  of  whom  he 
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was  one.    Describing  the  trip,  he  says: 

"I  hired  an  ox  team,  two- yoke ,  I  think,  and  we  calcu- 
lated to  "bring  up  loading  enough  for  ourselves  and  others 
so  that  we  should  not  lose  anything  by  the  trip.    "7e  had 
quite  a  lively  journey  down.    Almost  came  in  collision 
with  the  underground  railroad  somewhere  east  of  Llarengo, 
when  a  covered  wagon  passed  us,  said  to  be  conveying  one  or 
more  fugitive  slaves  from  Missouri  to  Iowa  City  to  take  the 
cars  for  Canada.    Well,  those  days  are  past  and  negroes  are 
not  obliged  to  travel  in  the  night  in  closely  covered  car- 
riages." 

On  his  return,  Llr.  Taylor  spent  a  Sabbath  again  at  ~eb- 
ster  City.     "Preached  for  Brother  Skinner,"  he  says.     "On  my 
way  down  Brother  Skinner  and  myself  talked  over  the  matter  of 
organizing  an  association  and  I  expected  to  meet  Brother  Kent 
from  ^t .Dodge  to  make  further  arrangements.     I  think  that 
Brother  Kent  was  there,  but  we  failed  to  meet  on  account  of 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  time.    *7e  however,  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  meeting  to  organize  the  association  sometime 
during  the  follovang  winter.    Perhaps  this  matter  of  the 
Association  was  first  talked  of  when  Brother  Bkinner  was 
here  in  august. " 

"February  16,  I  started  for  TTebster  City  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  the  Uorthwe stern  Association;  only  went 
to  Irvington,  February  17;  I  spent  my  fifty-fourth  birthday, 
riding  a  miserable  old  horse  that  I  borrowed  at  Irvington. 
Did  not  enjoy  all  the  pleasant  circumstances  and  associations 
which  surrounded  me  on  my  seventieth  birthday." 

"The  northwestern  Congregational  Association  of  Iowa, 
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was  organized  at  'Tebster  City,  February  10,  1859.    There  were 
present  three  ministers,  3.ev.   Tilliam  Kent  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Rev. 
P.  M.  Skinner  of  Webster  City,  Iowa  Falls,  and  I  think  from 
Otho ,  making  five  churches  represented  at  the  meeting.  Bro- 
ther Skinner  reported  another  small  church  which  wished  to 
unite  with  us,  but  it  never  sent  any  delegates,  and  acarcely 
had  any  name  to  live." 

"The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Iowa 
Falls,  in  August  of  1859,  three  ministers  were  present  and 
delegates  from  three  churches." 

"The  firstmeeting  of  the  Association  in  Algona  was  in 
August  1860.    Brother  Kent  was  the  only  minister  present  from 
abroad,  and  there  were  three  delegates,  one  of  them  accom- 
panied by  his  wife." 

In  speaking  of  his  second  wife,  Father  Taylor  writes: 

"I..rs.  Taylor's  maiden  name  was  Talbott.     She  was  a  native 
of  Baltimore,  Md, ,  where  her  father  was  wealthy,  prosperous, 
merchant.    She  first  married  a  Mr.  French,  who  was  for  sever- 
al years  Pay  Clerk  in  the  General  Post  Office  at  Washington, 
where  he  died  over  twenty  years  ago.    After  his  death,  llrs. 
French,  wishing  to  get  away  from  slavery  and  educate  her  son 
in  a  land  of  freedom,  came  north  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in 
the  Lord's  own  way,  was  finally  led  to  Ft.  Dodge,  where  she 
came  mostly  on  account  of  her  health,  and  where  I  first  saw 
her  in  July,  1860,  and  we  were  married  the  12th  of  the  fol- 
1 owi ng  S  ept  e mb e  r . " 

"In  August,  1861,  my  son  James,  first  propsed  to  go  to 
war.     I  had  hoped  that  he  might  be  spared,  and  assist  in 
providing  a  home  for  me  in  my  old  age,  if  I  should  live  till 
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I  was  not  able  to  labor.    But  when  he  thought  that  his  coun- 
try called,  I  could  not  refuse  to  let  him  go;  the  rebellion 
must  be  put  down;  and  somebody's  sons  must  suffer  and  die, 
why  not  mine?    The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  August  20,  on  my 
return  from  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  "ebster  City. 
I  met  him  in  company  with  several  others  a  few  miles  this 
side  of  Pt.  "Dodge.    He  never  went  into  actual  service,  but 
died  of  disease  in  a  hospital  in  St.  Louis,  January  22,1862. 

"It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  refer  to  some  facts  in 
connection  with  the  war.    ffo  state  in  the  Union,  I  think, 
manifested  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  freedom  than 
Iowa,  and  Kossuth  County,  though  very  new  and  struggling 
for  its  own  existence,  was  not  behind  the  older  counties  in 
her  willingness  to  devote  her  energies  to  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion." 

"Sad  as  is  the  tetrospect  of  the  war,  deeply  as  the 
nation  mourns  its  hundreds  of  thousands  slain,  we  could  en- 
dure all  with  composure,  if  the  enemy  had  been  subdued  as 
well  as  conquered.    But  when  we  see  the  same  disposition  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  colored  people,  and  to  report 
to  violence  and  bloodshed  in  order  to  prevent  northern  men 
and  women  from  laboring  for  their  elevation,  a  work  which 
they  will  not  do  themselves,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
a  little  judicious  hanging  might  have  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  that  rebellious  community.     I  believe  I  do  not  possess 
or  cherish  a  revengeful,  vindictive  spirit,  I  should  not  de- 
light in  inflicting  suffering  upon  the  vilest  enemy,  just 
for  seeing  him  suffer.    3ut  if  a  man  should  put  a  dagger  to 
my  throat ,  I  should  think  I  was  justifiable  at  least  in 
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holding  him  at  arms'  length  till  he  had  changed  his  purpose. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  sickly  sentimentalism  which  would 
spare  a  mad  dog  that  was  running  through  the  streets,  for  fear 
of  provoking  the  ire  of  some  member  of  the  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.    And  I  have  as  little  sym- 
pathy with  that  government  which  will  fondle  in  its  warm  em- 
brace the  copperhead  who  is  ready  at  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity to  thrust  its  poison  our  fangs  into  its  very  vitals. 

"In  August  of  1862,  occured  the  terrible  Indian  massacre 
in  Llinnesota.    TThile  we  were  sending  off  our  full  quota  and 
more  for  the  war  with  the  rebels,  we  were  obliged  to  send 
men  to  the  frontier  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  Indians." 

"The  church  here  thought  best  to  commence  the  year  1863 
with  some  extra  meetings.    Brother  Osborne  of  Webster  City 
came  to  assist  me  and  stayed  about  three  weeks." 

"'.Thile  Brother  Osborne  was  here  the  remains  of  my  son 
James  arrived  from  St.  Louis,  and  with  appropriate  religious 
services  were  deposited  in  the  cemetery.    l.Iy  son  George  died 
at  Central  City,  Colorado,  February  5,  1863,  though  I  did 
not  learn  of  his  death  until  the  24th." 

"In  January  of  1864,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  our  As- 
sociation at  Ft  *  Dodge,  and  at  Otho  in  August.    *7ar,  war, 
was  the  subject  on  every  one's  minds  and  conversation.  The 
cry  was,   'On  to  Richmond,'  but  the  onward  progress  was  very 
slow,  and  the  stereotyped  news  was,   'All  quiet  on  the  Potomac.1 

"In  January  of  1865,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Iowa  Falls. 

"February  17,  1865,  was  memorable  for  three  events.  It 
was  my  sixtieth  birthday;  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  eva- 
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ouated  by  the  rebels,  and  the  negroes  marched  through  the 
city  in  triumph;  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was  taken  by 
Sherman.    Glory  enough  for  one  day. 

"In  April  we  got  the  news  that  Richmond  was  taken,  and  a 
few  days  after  that  Lee  had  surrendered,  followed  by  the 
heart-rending  intelligence  that  the  noble,  beloved,  and  re- 
vered Lincoln  had  been  assassinated." 

"In  June  of  this  year,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  at  Boston." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  visit  of  the  Council 
to  Plymouth,  and  Burial  Hill,    father  Baylor  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  what  he  saw  and  heard  at  this  meeting  of  the 
national  Council.    Writing  of  this  he  says: 

"The  national  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  con- 
vened in  Soston  June  14,  1865,  and  continued  in  session  a- 
bout  ten  days.    To  that  Council  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  being  a  delegate  from  the  Northwestern  Association  of 
Iowa.     I  had  then  been  in  Iowa  a  little  more  than  nine  years, 
and  I  was  glad  of  a  reasonable  excuse  for  going  Hast  and 
visiting  my  friends  and  the  scenes  of  my  early  labor.  With- 
out going  twenty  miles  from  a  railroad,  I  was  able  to  visit 
nearly  all  of  my  relatives,  and  all  the  places  where  I  had 
been  employed  as  a  minister  with  the  exception  of  James 
Island,  South  Carolina.    One  Sabbath,  I  spent  with  the  church 
where  I  preached  my  first  sermon,  and  the  next  with  the 
sermon  with  which  I  first  united." 

This  is  substantially  the  close  of  rather  Taylor's  auto- 
biography so  far  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  Upper  Des  lloines. 
I  think  readers  will  agree  that  this  adds  quite  a  bit  of  new 
material  to  the  sketch. 
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Twenty- first  Sketch: 

THOMAS  77.  EVAFS. 

Thomas  '.7.  Evans,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Headley)  Evans, 
was  born  at  Aberystyth,  South  Wales,  Dec.  21,  1816.  His 
father  died  when  Thomas  was  a  mere  lad,  leaving  a  household 
of  young  children  largely  to  his  care  as  he  was  the  eldest  son. 

The  family  came  to  America  in  1841  and  settled  at  lleward,0. 

The  young  man  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  his  people  as  one  gifted  in  speech,  learned 
in  the  scriptures,  and  a  zealous  Christian,    ZTrom  various 
sources  came  the  suggestion  that  he  should  become  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.    To  fit  himself  more  fully  for  the  work,  he 
attended  the  somewhat  famous  school  at  Cleaves,  Chio,  con- 
ducted by  ~r.  H.  W.  Chidlaw.    He  graduated  from  this  insti- 
tution in  1846;  and  was  ordained  the  same  year  October  4th, 
at  Newark.    He  was  at  once  put  in  charge  of  the  7elsh  chur- 
ches of  ITewark  and  Granville,  and  continued  to  serve  in  this 
field  for  a  full  decade  of  years. 

In  1856  he  came  to  Iowa  under  commission  of  the  A.H.M.S., 
dated  April  1st  of  this  year,  the  field  designated  in  the  com- 
mission being  Long  Creek  and  Tlint  ^reek,  ^Telsh. 

Ee  served  this  double  field  up  to  Harch  1861,  and  then  up 
to  1869  continued  his  services  at  Plint  Creek  alone,  having, 
however,  other  outside  appointments. 

Two  years  after  coming  to  Iowa,  he  was  married  to  Hiss 
Sarah  Jones,  of  Burlington,  Dr.  William  Salter  officiated. 
I.Ir.  Salter  also  married  one  of  the  daughters,  Hiss  Bessie, 
to  Rev.  James  7.  Stevens,  of  Hednour,  Ohio. 

In  1869,  largely  on  acount  of  trouble  with  his  throat,  he 
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gave  up  pastoral  work,  and  retired  to  his  farm  in  the  "Welsh 
neighborhood"  (Long  Greek)  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
thirty-three  years  later. 

In  his  retirement,  Brother  Evans  continued  to  preach  occa- 
sionally, conducted  funeral  services,  assisted  at  communions 
and  was  through  all  the  years,  the  oastor's  friend  and  loyal 
supporter. 

Father  Evans  finished  his  course,  September  18,  1902  at 
the  advanced  age  of  85  years,  8  months,  and  27  days. 

His  death  occurred  the  day  before  the  Cymanfa  (Big  Meet-* 
ing)  of  the  '.Telsh  churches  in  Iowa.    fi?his  brought  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  the  Iowa  Jelsh  pastor's  to  his  funeral,  twelve 
ministers  were  in  attendance.    At  the  funeral  Dr.  Salter  said, 
"father  Evans  was  a  warm  hearted  Christian,  a  fervent  preacher 
in  his  native  tongue,  exemplary  in  his  life,  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  brethren,  and  the  honor  and  veneration  of 
the  community  around  him." 

One  of  his  daughters  writes  of  him  as  follows:     "He  al- 
ways looked  upon  the  bright  side  of  life — saw  a  silver  lin- 
ing in  every  cloud.    His  heroic  spirit  rose  triumphant  over 
every  obstacle  which  beset  his  path,    lie  relied  implicitly 
upon  the  promises  of  God,  and  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  his  kingdom  over  all  the  earth.    He  was  com- 
panionable and  entertaining  to  young  and  old  alike.    He  had 
that  rare  charm  of  youthfulness ,  and  never- failing  fund  of 
humor  which  made  his  presence  a  keen  delight,    llalice ,  envy, 
and  ovil  speaking  were  foreign  to  his  nature. 

He  was  a  true  loyal  American,  and  ever  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare.  He 
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©spoused  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  talked  and  labored  hard 
for  the  freedom  of  the  oppressed.    He  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  temperance ,  doing  all  he  could  to  drive  out  the  demon  of 
intemperance  from  the  land  of  his  adoption.    The  great  ca,use 
of  missions  was  perhaps  nearest  to  his  heart.    He  was  generous 
by  nature,  and  hospitable  to  all.    He  could  never  refuse  alms, 
food  or  shelter  to  any  who  applied,  and  beloved  the  society 
of  his  fellow  men." 

Perhaps  not  all  foreigners  are  desirable  for  American 
citizenship,  but  of  foreigners  of  this  sort,  we  cannot  have 
too  many.    They  are  the  very  salt  of  this  American  earth, 
Iowa  is  richer  and  better  because  this  good  man  lived  with- 
in our  borders. 
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Twenty-second  sketch: 

THOMAS  TEMTEY. 

Thomas  Tenney  was  born  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1798.    There  is  no  record  of  the  month  and  the  day.    He  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1825.    He  was  or- 
dained in  December  of  1830.    He  was  a  superior  scholar,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  after  graduating  from  college,  his  ma- 
jor work  was  teaching,  but  all  the  while  he  was  a  preacher. 
After  a  little  while  he  left  the  class  room  entirely  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.     June  26th, 
1831,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  to 
labor  in  Standish, Maine  where  he  was  pastor  for  six  years. 

After  some  years  in  Maine,  and  some  other  years  in  Ohio, 
he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  here  in  May  1856.    He  located  in 
a  grove  up  in  Serro  Gordo  Oounty,  which  grove  became  the  vil- 
lage of  Plymouth. 

I  think  he  had  no  commission  from  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  labor  in  Iowa.    There  is  evidence  that  he  was  one 
of  those,  who  in  those  years,  would  not  accept  aid  from  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  on  account  of  its  "complicity  with 
slavery."    He  also,  as  a  few  others  did,  turned  to  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  for  aid,  but  this  was  only  for  a 
year  or  two.    For'  the  most  part  he  served  the  little  fields 
about  Plymouth,  which  was  his  place  of  residence  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  without  missionary  aid,  and  almost 
without  money  and  without  price,  so  far  as  the  people  were 
concerned. 

His  first  church  Shell  Hock  Falls,  was  organized  a  few 
weeks  after  he  reached  the  field,  August  10,  1856. 
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He  organized  the  church  at  liason  City,  March  7,  1858,  and 
the  same  year  he  organised  the  Plymouth  church  near  his  home. 
He  continued  to  serve  these  churches  up  till  1862,  and  then 
retired,  preaching  only  occasionally,  as  opportunity  offered. 

Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  working  his  farm, 
reading  his  books,  especially  the  Bible,  spending  much  time 
in  prayer,  talking  much  with  his  neighbors  on  the  subject  of 
his  religion,  a  perfect  embodiment  of  a  simple  life,  and  of 
personal  piety. 

The  obituary  sketch  of  the  life  of  father  Tenney,  written 
by  Brother  Adams,  and  published  in  the  Home  Missionary  (July 
1874)  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"A  superior  scholar  he  was,  in  his  earlier  years  and 
an  able  and  efficient  teacher,  but  always  connected  these 
labors  with  preaching.    Once  wholly  given  to  the  ministry, 
he  sought  places  of  need,  rather  than  those  rich  and  appre- 
ciative.   To  Maine,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  he  gave  near- 
ly a  half- century  of  work.    ?or  about  twenty  years  he  was 
with  us  in  Iowa,  endearing  himself  to  all  who  knew  him,  as 
a  man  of  well-stored  mind,  logical  and  clear  intellect, 
genial  temper,  wisdom  in  counsel,  child-like  piety  and  near- 
ness to  God.    He  was  remarkable  in  prayer,  and  his  peace 
flowed  like  a  river.     In  our  Associational  gatherings,  which 
to  the  last  he  -loved  to  attend,  it  was  the  devotional  sea- 
sons and  points  touching  the  spiritual  life  that  called  him 
out,  in  the  freshness  of  youth  and  the  power  of  age.    He  was 
contemplating  a  visit  to  his  gged  mother  (almost  100  years 
old) ,  when  news  came  of  her  death.    When  take  sick  he  was 
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expecting  a  visit  from  a  beloved  daughter- -Mrs .  Dr.  Hamlin, 
of  Constantinople — and  her  children.     "I  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  them,"  he  said,  "but  if  it  is  God's  will,  I  am  ready." 
It  was  God's  will,  and  he  went  to  join  the  many  gone  before 
— leaving  her  a  widow,  who,  for  many  years,  trod  life's  path- 
way by  his  side,  and,  to  care  for  her,  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter.    Once  more  we  say:     'Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord  I'" 

He  was  feorn  Nov.  10th,  1898;  the  son  of  Wm,  Silas  and 
Rebecca  (Bailey)  Tenney.    He  was  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class  in  college.    Principal  Hampton,   (3STtH, )  Academy  '27-28. 
Principal  in  Portland,  Lie.  1829.    Principal  Gosham  Academy 
4  years.    Principal  at  Austinbur&,  Ohio  for  seven  years.  In 
1847  began  Missionary  work  at  Somers,  TTis.    He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  President  Hamlin  of  Roberts  College.    He  died  in 
Plymouth,  Iowa  in  May  of  1874,  aggd  77  years. 

My  acquaintance  with  Father  Tenney  began  October  of  1868 
when  he  came  over  to  Osage  to  attend  my  ordination. 

"You  must  get  Father  Tenney  to  offer  up  the  ordaining 
prayer,"  said  Deacon  Dr.  Moore  of  my  church.     "Fobody  in  all 
the  Association  can  pray  like  Father  Tenney".    And  it  was  so. 
His  hands  were  the  first  among  the  brethern  to  be  laid  among 
the  brethren  upon  my  head.    He  was  preeminently  a  man  of  pra- 
yer. I  met  him  on  several  occasions  and  Associations,  and  in 
his  home. 

His  house  was  plain  almost  to  barrennass.    He  had  no  car- 
pets on  his  floors  in  the  days  when  carpets  usually  covered 
every  room  in  every  house.    His  table  was  as  plain  as  his 
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house.    His  life  bordered  on  ascetism.    But  with  his  plain 
living  there  was  joined  high  thinking  on  the  lofty  plane  of 
spiritual  life. 

I  was  present  at  Father  Tenney's  funeral,  Supt .  Ephraim 
Adams  making  the  principle  address. 

The  body  was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Plymouth. 
His  memory  is  still  fresh  and  fragrant  in  some  of  the  homes 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

I  am  the  only  one  of  his  ministerial  associates  left  to 
tell  this  little  story  of  his  saintly  life. 
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Twenty-third  sketch: 

JOHN  D.  SANDS . 

The  materials  for  this  sketch  are  abundant.    LIr.  Sands  did 
not  do  much  writing  for  the  news  papers,  hut  from  first  to  last 
a  great  deal  was  written  concerning  him;  and  he  left  behind 
a  fragment  of  an  autobiography  in  manuscript ,  and  in  a  few 
articles  published  in  Congregational  Iowa.    A  good  number  of 
his  reports  to  the  Home  missionary  Society  were  published. 

John  Dozier  Sands  was  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  February  8, 
1815,  just  four  months  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    Of  his 
early  home  and  parentage  and  early  life  in  England,  I  have  no 
account  unless  the  following  unsigned  communication  in  the 
Home  Missionary  of  June  1874  was  from  his  pen.    I  think  it 
is,  but  of  this  I  am  not  absolutely  certain.     The  writer  says: 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  of  the  memories  of  the  past 
that  rise  before  me,  as  I  go  over  these  prairies  on  my  work. 
The  question  often  comes  up,  How  came  I  here? — For  I  was  born 
under  the  shadow  of  77ickliffe's  church,  in  the  place  where 
the  "Horning  Star"  arose,  where  he  preached,  and  where  he 
died,  in  1834.     I  have  been  often  in  the  chanoel  of  the  church 
where  he  administered  the  Sacrament  for  the  last  time  and 
went"  home  to  die.     I  have  sat  in  his  chair  and  pulpit,  and 
have  looked  on  his  rich  purple  dress,  tinseled  with  gold.  I 
have  taken  fish  out  of  the  brook  (the  Swift)  upon  whose 
banks  his  bones  were  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
stream.     I  came  of  the  old  Puritan  stock.    LJy  grandfather, 
deacon  of  an  Independent  church  for  forty  years,  sleeps  with 
my  parents  under  the  old  oaks  that  surround  the  church  of  the 
Reformer,  with  many  of  the  pious  dead  who  led  me  to  Clod's 
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altars.     In  memory  I  often  visit  that  spot,  and  the  old  church- 
— our  church*-bearing  the  inscription  on  a  little  marble  tab- 
let ,  1777.     I  love  to  go  again  into  the  little  vestry  and 
feel  the  hands  of  those  ministers  of  G-od  upon  my  head,  with 
the  exclamation,  "Bless  the  lad!"    I  seem  again  to  hear  those 
aged  godly  men  and  women  singing  from  TTatts  in  the  morning 
and  Doddridge  in  the  evening,    there  sits  my  aged  grandsire 
in  his  slip,  at  a  little  desk,  taking  down  the  minister's 
sermon  in  short  hand  till  he  comes  along  to  "seventeenthly! " 
There  I  used  to  hear  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  land  and 
age- -Robert  Hall,  Angell  James,  Jay  of  Bath,  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
of  London,  Karris,  the  author  of  "Mammon,"  etc.     In  my  Sab- 
bath school  days  I  heard  John  'Tillimas,  the  martyr  missionary 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  saw  him  lay  his  arm  upon  the 
old  quarto  Bible,  saying  he  would  go  back  again  to  that  peo- 
ple, if  he  thought  that  arm  would  be  eaten  by  those  savages  I 
--as  it  was.     In  Sabbath  School  we  sung  "Jatts1  "Divine  Songs", 
and  recited  the  "Assembly's  Catechism. ;I    ^e  were  all  little 
Calvinists  of  the  Geneva  school,  and  believed  in  election  and 
predestinations,  whether  we  understood  it  or  not.     I  used  to 
go  on  Sunday  evenings,  with  my  uncle,  into  the  villages  to 
hold  meetings.    He  had  '.Tatts  in  one  pocket,  and  Burder's 
Village  Sermons  in  the  other.     I  remember  saying  one  time  to 
him,  "If  I  were  you  uncle,  I'd  preach  my  own  sermons;  I  will 
when  I  begin."    What  a  look  that  "I  begin"  brought  outl  Be- 
fore I  was  twenty  years  old  I  did  begin.     I  can  see  a  young 
in  one  of  those  villages,  in  a  private  house,  in  a  comer, 
behind  a  little  desk,  with  both  his  eyes  shut  and  in  tears, 
talking  to  the  people  on  the.  love  of  Jesus.    The  text  before 
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him  was,  "Lovest  thou  me?"  hut  he  dared  not  look  at  it.  It 
was  his  first  effort  to  feed  the  sheep  and  lambs,    '."-hen  I 
look  over  the  past  and  recall  the  training  I  received  in 
Wiokliffe's  little  parish,  I  wonder  whether  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  my  having  two  counties  for  my  parish  in  these  ends 
of  the  earth.    I  know  that  ,Ta  covenant  God"  has  ordered  all, 
and  I  bless  his  name." 

In  1835  at  the  age  of  twenty  Mr.  Sands  left  his  native 
land,  to  return  no  more  forever.    He  came  to  America  as  a 
soldier  of  the  English  army,  some  battalions  of  which  were 
sent  over  to  quell  the  "Papineau  Rebellion"  in  Canada. 

In  April  of  1897  Father  Sands  began  the  writing  of  a  ser- 
ies of  articles  on  his  early  life  in  America  with  an  expla- 
nation of  this  Rebellion.    He  says: 

"During  the  years  from  1830  to  1835,  the  question  of  se- 
parating the  Canadas  from  England,  and  placing  them  under- the 
government  of  France,  was  agitated  by  the  Homan  Catholic 
party,  and  in  1836,  the  agitation  resulted  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  English  governemnt. 

"a  call  was  made  in  England  for  volunteers  to  suppress 
the  rebellion." 

"The  future  missionary  with  many  other  young  men,  respond 
ed  to  the  call,  and  after  three  years  struggle  the  rebellion 
was  sux^pressed. 

"The  regiment,  into  which  this  young  man  enlisted,  was 
then  ordered  to  China,  to  engage  in  the  "opium  war,"  but  he 
declined  to  go,  so  the  firm  of  Thompson  &  Dunn,  of  La  Prai- 
rie furnished  him  with  money  (one  hundred  dollars)  without 
security  to  provide  a  substitute." 
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"About  this  time  a  French  Llission,  under  the  auspices  of 
Rev.  1.  Roussie,  and  lladam  Feller  was  established  at  the  Grande 
Ligne  L'Acadie,  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  St.  John's.  A 
mission  house  had  to  be  built,  which  should  contain  a  school 
for  pupils,  and  a  chapel  for  worship;  here  the  embryo  mission- 
ary went  to  work  and  assisted  in  building  said  chapel." 

"Thile  there,  seeing  the  extreme  need  of  laborers  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  he  determined  to  study  for  the  purpose  of 
missionary  labor,  and  for  two  years  he  received  instruction 
in  the  science  under  Lions.  Normandeau  a  converted  Catholic 
Priest." 

"Of  course  the  instruction  was  given  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.   At  the  end  of  about  two  years,  this  young  man  began 
to  gO  out  into  the  neighboring  villages;  Bible  reading,  pray- 
ing and  distributing  French  literature.     Going  to  I.Iontreal  for 
supplies  he  found  a  true  friend  and  faithful  helper  in  the 
person  of  Rev.  Caleb  Strong,  who  at  that  time  ministered  to 
an  English  speaking  congregation  in  that  city.    How  began 
the  real  missionary  work. 

"Without  any  certain  financial  aid  he  went  forth  reading 
and  praying  wherever  he  could  find  an  opportunity.    His  chief 
field  of  labor  was  along  the  line  of  the  state  of  HTew  York, 
extending  into  Canada,  as  far  north  as  St.  Pie's  to  Chazy  in 
York  State  South,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Black  and  English 
rivers  to  the  Chautauqua  and  ITun's  Island. 

"Sometimes  the  missionary  found  a  welcome  among  the  French 
population,  and  sometimes  he  was  driven  from  their  doors; 
the  good  women  using  for  weapons  broomsticks  and  their  tongues. 
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"In  some  places  the  missionary  found  the  people  favorable 
to  his  work,  especially  the  Priest  Mons.  DuG-ar  of  L'Acadie, 
for  the  missionary  had  taken  care  to  secure  Bibles  and  testa- 
ments translated  "by  DeLacy,  and  having  the  approval  of  the 
Arch  Bishop  and  signed  with  the  cross. 

"But  about  this  time  some  of  the  Priests  began  to  take 
alarm,  and  to  warn  their  parishoners  against  the  traveling 
heretic;  then  the  missionary  began  to  fare  worse  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  population." 

"At  last  two  "Holy  Fathers,"  Jesuits,  were  put  upon  the 
field  to  counteract  the  efforst  of  the  missionary." 

"In  several  villages  they  held  "Reveill'es"  or  revivals, 
and  as  they  went  they  collected  all  they  possibly  could  of  the 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  literature  which  the  missionary  had 
scatterd,  giving  out  that  on  a  certain  day  they  would  public- 
ly burn  them  before  the  village  Catholic  church  in  Corbeau, 
on  the  border  of  the  state  of  ITew  York." 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  paper-May- the  story  continues: 

"In  order  to  make  a  clear  statement  with  regard  to  the 
"Auto  da  fe,"  at  the  village  of  Oarbeau,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  some  weeks  to  the  time  that  the  missionary  was  intro- 
duced to  the  "Holy  Fathers." 

"The  missionary  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Pie,  and  in  passing 
through  a  certain  village  he  ascertained  that  there  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  revival  in  progress,  and  that  services  were 
then  being  held  in  the  church." 

"Thither  the  missionary  wended  his  way,  and  entering  the 
church  found  in  the  Spitstle  of  James,  "Faith  without  Torke 
is  Dead." 
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"The  missionary  began  to  take  notes  which  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  seat on,  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  he 
went  to  the  company  of  priests  who  were  at  the  altar,  to  in- 
form them  that  the  heretic  missionary  was  in  the  church,  and 
asked  permission  to  put  him  out. 

"As  it  happened,  Lions.  Du  Gar  was  among  the  company  of 
priest,  and  he  said  no,  go  invite  him  up  here,  so  without  fur- 
ther ceremony  the  heretic  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  with  the 
priests;  this  very  much  astonished  the  people.    After  the  ser- 
vice and  a  little  conversation  had  with  the  priest,  he  was 
invited  to  the  vicarage  to  further  talk;  this  astonished  the 
people  still  more. 

"At  the  vicarage  the  missionary  was  questioned  as  to  who 
sent  him  out;  how  he  was  supported,  and  what  were  his  beliefs; 
in  short  he  was  put  througha  thorough  ecclesiastical  examina- 
tion, and  after  he  had  stated,  that  no  society  supported  him, 
and  that  he  "believed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  sent  him  out, 
propositions  were  made  to  him  to  work  for  and  with  them; 
great  promises  were  made  which  were  to  he  fulfilled  it  the 
missionary  would,  accept  and  teach  their  beliefs.5' 

"The  missionary  then  asked  a  few  questions  among  them  the 
following:  Ho  you  gentlemen  honestly  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory?    Hons.  Du  Gar  responded. 

"'The  church  teaches  it,  and  whatever  the  church  teaches 
we  are  bound  to  teach.'" 

These  and  other  questions  were  discussed  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  missionary  politely  declined  their 
offer. 

"He  was  offered  some  refreshments  of  which  he  partook. 
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Some  weeks  after  this  the  missionary  was  near  Pause's  Point, 
when  he  heard  that  the  "Holy  Fathers"  were  collecting  the  Bi- 
bles and  literature  in  order  to  destroy  them  at  Qarbeau;  imme- 
diately he  started  for  Carbeau,  hoping  to  save  his  literature; 
not  knowing  at  that  time,  that  the  Bible  was  placed  among  the 
books  in  the   'Index  expurgatorius ,"  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church;  he,  however,  afterwards  ascertained  that  by  a  decree 
dated  Hay  E2d,  1745,  the  Bible  was  formally  put  upon  the  list 
of  prohibited  books. 

"These  prohibited  books  a  Homanist  cannot  read  without 
incurring  excommunication,  which  means  the  denial  of  Christian 
burial,  the  punishment  of  hell,  and  all  the  curses  which  the 
maternal  heart  and  brain  of  Llother  church  can  think  of. 

"Hot,  at  that  time,  knowing  this,  the  missionary  had  some 
faint  hope  of  saving  his  property,  but  what  was  his  success 
the  sequel  will  show," 

The  third  installment  of  the  narrative  (June  issue)  is 
as  follows: 

"Hastening  to  Corbeau,  the  missionary  found  that,  as  yet 
the  property  had  not  been  destroyed.     3o  with  strong  hopes  that 
he  was  in  time  to  save  the  Bibles,  Testaments  and  literature 
from  the  flames,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  "Holy  Bathers. 

"His  reception,  this  time,  though  civil,  was  not  very  cor- 
dial, and  he  found  the  Brench  inhabitants  very  hostile;  they 
followed  him  along  the  streets  muttering  threats,  but  they 
offered  him  no  violence." 

"The  interview  with  the  priests  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  questions  and  answeres;  similar  to  those  had  at  the  pre- 
vious interview;  except  that  in  ad  .ition,  the  missionary  was 
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informed  that  such  literature  was  prescribed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Roman  Catholic  church." 

"On  leaving  the  presence  of  the  priests,  the  missionary 
found  the  inhabitants  so  enraged  against  him,  that  he  thought 
it  best  to  cross  the  line  into  York  state. 

"Accordingly,  he  passed  over  to  Champlain  to  consult  with 
Rev.  Brinks rho of ,  and  to  Ghazey  to  consult  with  Rev.  Woodruff — 
Presbyterian  ministers. 

"They  advised  him  to  seek  a  new  field  of  labor  until  the 
now  irritated  state  of  mind  among  the  IPreanch  in  that  vicinity 
should  have  time  to  subside." 

"Accordingly,  the  missionary  spoke  to  some  of  his  Trench 
friends,  and  Hons.  Rerealle  said  that  he  had  friends  near 
Chateagay  Bassan,  and  near  the  Indian  reservation." 

"Preparations  were  made,  and  in  the  month  of  December, 
1842,  Lion.  Ferealle  took  the  missionary  to  this  new  field  of 
labor,  arriving  there  he  found  it  necessary  to  visit  Lontreal 
once  more  to  obtain  more  literature.    He  applied  to  his 
friend,  Rev.  Caleb  Strong,  and. stated  the  case  to  him.  Mr. 
Strong  advised  the  missionary  to  come  into  connection  with 
some  ecclesiastical  body  so  that  he  might  have  a  better  pre- 
paration to  preach  the  gospel;  at  the  same  time  recommending 
Yale  Divinity  school  as  the  best  place  to  receive  such  prep- 
aration; he  having  left  said  school  in  1838. 

"After  supplying  the  missionary  with  some  literature,  giv- 
ing him  a  Greek  testament ,  a  Greek  grammar  and  commending  him 
to  the  grace  of  3-od,  the  missionary  departed  by  the  way  of 
La  Chine,  and  crossed  the  St .  Lawrence  on  the  ice,  above  the 
rapids,  to  the  Indian  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  river." 
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"The  weather  was  "bitterly  cold,  and  the  missionary  being 
laden  with  his  hooks,  did  not  arrive  at  the  Indian  village  till 
late  in  the  afternoon;  and  he  had  about  nine  miles  yet  to  go 
to  reaoh  the  home  of  a  friendly  family  residing  near  the  Cha- 
teagay  Bason.'' 

"A  friendly  Indian  endeavored 'to  persuade  the  missionary 
to  stay  in  the  village  till  morning,  but  there  was  the  appear- 
ance of  much  'fire  v;ater'  in  the  village;  so  the  missionary 
politely  declined  the  invitation,  for  he  had  a  dread  of  'fire 
water. 1 

"So  he  started  on  toward  the  Bason.    After  he  had  walked 
a  while  he  became  very  sleepy;  he  fell  dorm;  he  crawled  on 
his  hands  and  knees;  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  thus,  time 
and  again,  till  about  midnight,  he  crawled  to  the  door;  found 
him  more  dead  than  alive;  they  took  him  in,  placed  him  in  a 
bunk,  which  served  for  a  seat  by  day  and  a  bed  by  night. !T 

"And  there  for  the  present  we  leave  the  missionary  to 
suffer  the  pains  of  being  thawed  out.:T 

The  July  installment  is  as  follows: 

"We  left  the  missionary  more  than  half  frozen  to  death; 
and  it  took  some  time  to  thaw  him  out.  Weeks  passed  before 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  accustomed  labors." 

"As  the  spring  of  1843  advanced,  he  made  his  way  up  the 
Chateagay  rivers,  and  the  nearer  he  came  to  the  line  of  the 
United  States  the  more  families  he  found  speaking  the  English 
language,  and  the  better  treatment  he  received. 

"One  evening  he  was  holding  a  meeting  and  in  the  congre- 
gation were  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  persons  speaking 
both  French  and  English,  so  he  had  to  speak  in  both  languages. 
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"In  the  congregation  was  a  man  who  evidently  did  not  "be- 
long to  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity,  and  after  the  ser- 
vices ".vere  closed  he  made  his  way  to  the  missionary  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  --lev.  David  Dobie  ,  of  I-Iuntingdian ,  a  village 
some  distance  south,  in  which  were  congregated  many  English 
speaking  families." 

"Ee  stated  that  he  had  heard  of  the  missionary,  as  labor- 
ing along  the  Ohateagay  river,  through  correspondence,  with 
Rev.  Caleb  strong;  that  he  had  been  a  classmate  of  Rev. 
Strong's  in  Yale  Seminary." 

"After  the  introduction,  there  were  many  questions  asked 
and  answered.    Ilr.  Dobie  endeavored  to  show  the  missionary 
that  in  working  the  way  he  did,  much  of  his  labor  must  neces- 
sarily be  lost;  for  the  manner  in  which  the  missionary  pro- 
ceeded, nothing  was  organized,  nothing  was  lastingly  secured; 
and  was,  in  fact,  more  or  less  a  loss  of  the  time,  labor  and 
literature;  for  the  priests  would  be  sure  to  follow  up,  and 
where  they  could,  undo  all  that  the  missionary  had  done.  For 
proof  of  this  he  referred  to  the  labors  of  the  missionary  in 
and  around  Rouse's  Point,  Corbeau  and  other  places." 

"Because  of  this  he  earnestly  advised  the  missionary  to 
come  into  connection  with  some  ecclesiastical  body,  and  fur- 
thermore hinted  that  a  little  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  missionary  would  add  to  his  usefulness." 

"The  missionary  pleaded  the  loss  of  time  in  taking  a  fur- 
ther course  of  study;  the  need  of  laborers  in  the  field,  and 
the  dislike  he  had  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  de- 
nomination. 

"He  could  not  be  a  Baptist  because  he  desired  to  consecrate 
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infants;  he  could  not  "be  confined  to  immersion  as  the  only- 
mode  of  "baptism;  he  desired  liberty  to  sprinkle ,  pour  or  im- 
merse, according  to  demands  of  the  conscience  of  the  candi- 
dates.   He  could  not  be  a  Presbyterian,  because  of  some  of 
their  articles  of  faith;  he  could  not  be  a  Methodist,  because 
of  their  elders  and  bishops  having  so  much  poTv7er;  in  fact 
he  could  not  lean  to  any  authority  but  that  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ.    He  desired  "to  please  all  men  in  all  things, 
not  seeking  his  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many  that  they 
might  be  saved."    In  short,  the  missionary  would  call  no 
man  llaster. 

"i'r.  Dobie  did  not  say  much  more;  he  merely  stated  that 
he  was  holding  some  extra  meetings  with  his  Church,  which  he 
had  recently  organized  at  Huntingdan,  and  he  wished  the  mis- 
sionary to  go  home  with  him  and  assist  him  in  these  meetings, 
and  the  missionary  consented,  because  he  considered  it 
would  be  in  his  line  of  labor. 

"So  at  present  we  leave  him  laboring  at  Huntingdan- -lab or 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom." 

The  last  chapter  of  the  story  starts  the  young  man  to 
Yale,  but  leaves  him  in  New  York  City: 

"We  left  the  missionary  engaged  in  a  series  of  meetings 
at  Huntingdon;  the  meetings  were  blest  to  the  conversion 
of  many  souls . " 

"After  the  meetings  closed  Mr.  Dobie  proposed  that  the 
missionary  should  stay  with  him  and  give  him  and  his  family 
lessons  in  French,  while  Mr.  Dobie  assisted  the  missionary 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew;  but  before  the  summer  had  -passed  Mr. 
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Dobie  engaged  a  day  school  for  the  missionary,  and  this  con- 
tinued until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844. 

"The  Champlin  Presbytery  met  in  the  month  of  February, 
1844,  and  Mr.  Dobie  attended  that  meeting  and  persuaded  the 
missionary  to  accompany  him,  so  as  to  consult  with  other  min- 
isters as  to  what  course  the  missionary  ought  to  pursue. 

• "At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  a  committe  was  appoint- 
ed to  consult  with  the  missionary,  and  after  the  consultation, 
or  rather  after  an  examination  of  the  missionary,  all  the 
members  advised  a  course  of  study  at  some  theological  semina- 
ry.   Cne  member  of  the  oommittee  advised  Oberlin,  the  others 
Yale;  so  Yale  was  the  seminary  settled  upon,  chiefly  because 
of  Dr.  IT.  7.  Taylor '3  lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God; 

"At  this  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  Rev.  David  Dobie  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Piatt s- 
burgh,  IT.  Y. ,  thus  leaving  the  church  at  Huntingdon  pastorless. 

"When  the  missionary  returned  to  Huntingdon,  he  found 
enough  to  do  till  Rev.  Henry  Herrick  came  along  and  took  charge 
of  the  church  for  several  months.     (Mr,  Herrick  died  a  few 
months  since,  aged  94  years.) 

"After  the  missionary  had  informed  the  congregation  and 
his  friends  at  Huntingdon  that  it  was  a  settled  fact  that  he 
should  take  a  course  of  study  at  Yale,  the  fleeces  of  wool 
were  brought  out,  carded  and  spun,  and  the  loom  was  put  in  re- 
pair, and  cloth  woven  so  that  the  missionary  might  have  some 
clothes  to  wear;  the  color  was  gray,  or  'pepper  and  salt 
color,'  the  clothes  were  truly  'home-made'  and  they  were 
sewed  with  good  will  and  many  hearty  wishes." 

"The  missionary  made  himself  a  trunk  or  chest;  for  in  fact 
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it  resembled  a  carpenter's  tool  chest;  yes,  great  were  the  pre- 
parations made  to  give  the  missionary  a  good  start. 

"i!tr.  "Dobie  wrote  him  to  he  sure  to  come  to  Plattsburg  some 
time  before  it  was  necessary  to  start  for  Hew  Haven,  Conn., 
because  he  wished  to  talk  of  future  work;  and  to  give  the  mis- 
sionary letters  of  introduction  to  certain  parties  in  Hew  Ha- 
ven; so  the  missionary  went  to  Piatt sburg  and  spent  two  or 
three  weeks;  during  that  time  Mr.  Iiobie  made  him  agree  to 
return  to  Plattsburg  at  the  end  of  three  years'  study;  that 
there  might  be  another  consultation  as  to  what  field  it  would 
be  best  for  the  missionary  to  occupy;  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States;  also  in  connection  with  what  denomination. 

"When  the  proper  time  arrived  the  missionary  left  Platt- 
sburg for  Whitehall  by  steamboat,  with  about  thirty  dollars 
in  cash,  a  few  books,  and  his  home-made  clothing." 

"From  Whitehall  to  Troy  the  conveyance  was  by  coach,  a 
tedious  journey;  arrived  at  'xroy  late  at  night  and  took 
steamer  for  New  York  in  the  morning;  arriving  at  Hew  York  in 
the  evening,  a  circumstance  occured  that  at  first  seemed 
likely  to  cause  the  missionary  some  trouble.    I'o  sooner  had 
the  boat  come  alongside  her  wharf,  and  the  plank  had  been 
thrown  out;  than  several  men  came  rushing  on  board  shouting 
the  names  of  hotels." 

"Now  the  missionary  has  ascertained  that  the  boat  for 
Hew  Haven  would  not  leave  till  next  morning  at  six. 

"One  of  the  men  who  had  rushed  on  board  pushed  a  card 
into  the  hand  of  the  missionary,  and  on  the  card  was  printed 
something  about  'cheap  board  and  good  lodgings,'  at  some 
number  in  'Water  street'." 
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"As  soon  as  the  missionary  arrived  there  he  concluded  it 
was  a  misnomer;  it  should  have  been  TChisky  street,  and  in- 
stead of  good  lodgings,  it  was  a  little  better  than  a  pande- 
monium. IT 

"But  the  missionary  was  there,  and  it  really  was  too 
late  to  look  for  lodgings  elsewhere;  so  after  supper  he  went 
to  the  bar  and  told  the  official  that  he  desired  to  be 
called  at  four  next  morning  as  to  reach  the  New  Haven  both 
in  time . " 

"He  paid  his  fare  and  retired,  but  not  to  rest;  for  all 
night  long  the  carousing  made  it  impossible." 

"After  the  racket  ceased  the  missionary  dared  not  go  to 
sleep  lest  he  should  oversleep;  so  lie  arose  early  and  went 
down  and  found  the  house  very  still." 

"He  tried  the  doors  and  found  he  could  not  open  them;  he 
called  for  the  landlord,  but  no  one  answered.    Time  was  fly- 
ing; five  o'clock;  he  could  make  no  one  hear;  door  locked; 
no  cab  to  take  the  chest  to  the  boat;  the  missionary  growing 
very  nervous  over  his  situation;  but  we  must  leave  him  in 
this  trap  for  the  present." 

How  the  young  missionary  evidently  unsophisticated,  got 
out  of  his  trap  we  are  not  informed  for  the  story  breaks  off 
abruptly  here;  but  we  have  evidence  that  in  some  way  he  did 
get  out,  and  found  his  way  to  New  Haven  and  there  remained 
in  study  of  theology  for  three  years. 

There  is  evidence,  too,  that  there  he  met  a  young  lady 
by  the  name  of  -Umily  Ames,  daughter  of  Hoi  and  I.lehetable 
(l.ix)  Ames,    who  was  willing  to  share  his  fortunes  for  life. 
They  were  married  at  Albany,  New  York,  April  15,  1847.  I 
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suspect  that  Mr.  Sands  has  "been  up  to  Essex  Vermont  and  had 
got  his  call  to  the  pastorate  there,  and,  in  the  interests 
of  economy,  met  his  bride  at  Albany;  and  their  wedding  trip 
was  a  return  to  their  parish  in  Vermont.    Later  it  appears 
that  Mrs.  Sands  had  a  sister  in  Albany. 

■ 

This  was  their  field  of  nine  years.    'Thy  and  how  they 
left  the  field,  Father  Sands  explains.     In  a  communication 
to  Secretary  Douglass,  dated  July  3,  1906.    He  writes: 

"From  1848  to  1855,  I  attended  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  A.B.C  .F.I.I.    At  these  meetings,  year  after  year,  I  met  with 
Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  who  talked  little  else  but  Iowa,  Iowa. 
He  wanted  me  to  oome  to  Iowa.     I  was  just  the  man  for  Iowa;  so 
when  in  the  spring  of  1856,  a  series  of  difficulties  occurred 
in  the  church  in  Ulssex,  of  which  I  was  then  pastor,  a  council 
7/as  called,  and  I  was  dismissed,  and  thinking  of  the  entreat- 
ies of  Brother  Reed,  I  came  to  Albany  with  my  wife  and  family. 
Leaving  them  with  her  sister,  I  proceeded  to  New  York  to  see 
Dr.  Badger,  and  the  officers  of  the  Kome  Missionary  Society . 
I  then  received  a  commission  as  missionary  to  Iowa." 

-"'Returning  to  Albany,  I  took  my  family  and  proceeded  to 
Iowa,  and  landed  at  Davenport,  where  I  met  Rev.  George  Wt 
I.iagoun.     I  staid  with  him  Sunday  and  preached  in  a  little 
village  south  of  Davenport." 

"Having  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  William  D. 

m 

Sands  that  he  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Oongregation 
al  church  in  Eeosauqua,  I  consulted  with  Brother  I.iagoun  and 
concluded  to  proceed  to  Keosauqua  and  take  that  church.  Accor 
dingly,  on  Llonday  wife  and  I  started  down  the  river  to  Keokuk; 
thence  up  the  Des  I.^oines  to  Keosauqua, 
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I  commenced  my  labors  in  town  and  surrounding  country,  meeting 
with  great  opposition  and  danger  from  June  1856  till  Gov. 
Stone  sent  me  a  commission  as  chaplain  of  the  19th  regiment, 
Iowa  '/olunteers.     I  went  to  them  and  labored  rath  them  as 
chaplain.     I  baptized  some  of  them  in  the  Julf  of  Ilexico.  I 
went  with  them  into  their  battles,  and  remained  in  service 
until  we  were  mustered  out  in  august  of  1865." 

Father  Sands'  experiences  in  the  irai  time  are  more  fully 
narrated  in  his  home  missionary  reports. 

In  October  of  1861,  there  is  a  report  without  signature, 
but  evidently  from  the  pen  of  Father  S-^nds ,  which  is  as  ioIIoy/s: 
"It  appears  very  much  as  though  this  Quarterly  report  belongs 
more  properly  to  the    :ar  department  than  the  I.Iissionary  Rooms, 
for  there  is  a  great e.'  visible  military  element  in  this  vicinity 
than  christian  feeling.     Situated  as  we  are,  upon  the  borders 
of  rebellion,  we  realize  the  perils  of  the  times  more  forcibly, 
perhaps,  than  those  who  are  farther  removed  from  the  scenes 
of  danger.    The  delay  in  sending  in  my  report  is  owning  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  unable  to  be  at  home  to  make  it  out. 
Last  Sabbath,  after  gathering  in  the  grove  for  religious  wor- 
ship, we  were  called  upon  to  dismiss  our  meeting,  and  make  all 
possible  speed  to  the  line  to  prevent  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  enemy.    Before  Llonday  morning  almost  all  the  able-bodied 
men  in  three  counties  were  along  the  line  and  in  Missouri. 
The  enemy  had,  by  this  time,  retreated  some  miles,  and  were 
entrenching  themselves.    They  have  since  been  routed  entirely; 
but  these  almost  weekly  calls  to  the  borders  are  having  a  de- 
leterious effect  upon  the  interests  of  religion.    The  people 
are  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  gun,  or  the  swift  riding  of  a 
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solitary  horseman.    3very  man,  woman,  and  child  seems  to  feel 
that  they  have  something  to  do  in  this  conflict ,  and  every 
hand  reaches  out  instinctively  to  grasp  the  weapons  of  defense. 
But  whenever  we  can  get  a  quiet  Sabbath  we  have  large  congre- 
gations.   Christians  are  praying;  and  the  wickedest  have 
said,  "Give  us  your  prayers."    There  are  some  relieving 
features  to  "be  spoken  of.    The  people  are  less  prejudiced 
against  the  oppressed,  and  have  "buried  all  animosities  a- 
mong  themselves.    People  who,  one  year  ago,  would  leave  the 
church  if  I  was  goin:-  to  preach,  will  now  travel  from  eight 
to  ten  miles  to  attend  my  meetings.    Lien  who,  one  year  ago, 
would  not  give  a  cent  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  now  ten- 
der their  services  as  "body  guard  to  protect  me  when  I  go  to 
preach  among  secessionists;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  at 
one  of  my  appointments  wo  have  plenty  of  them,  and  they 
threaten  me.    You  will  not  "be  surprised  when  I  say  that  our 
support  is  becoming  very  limited,  and  help  from  the  Society 
woul  be  very  acceptable." 

The  next  month,  another  article  appears  telling  the  dame 
story  of  commotion  and  danger: 

"We  are  on  war  ground  and  in  the  midst  of  contentions; 
alarm  bells  and  alarm  drums,  roaring  cannon  and  glistening 
bayonets,  men  preparing  to  march  and  women  preparing  provi- 
sions for  them.    Here  all  are  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the 
Home  Guards,  either  as  effective  or  reserve  forces,  and  all 
that  can  carry  arms,  from  the  young  man  of  sixteen  to  the 
old  man  of  seventy,  are  drilled  to  the  use  of  the  weapons 
of  death.    \2he  effective  force  have  been  called  on  twice  to 
repel  invasion,  and  once  marched  as  far  as  Ilemphis,  I.Io.,  and 
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at  present  there  are  over  one  hundred  men  in  Knox  Go.,  Lo., 
from  this  vicinity,  keeping  in  check  the  rebels. 

"Last  Sabbath  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  we  were  roused 
from  our  beds  by  the  alarms.    "re  had  but  a  small  Sabbath 
school  that  morning,  for  the  women  were  preparing  food,  and 
the  men  ammunition,    j'ew  were  at  the  morning  service;  but 
those  few  were  fervent  supplicants  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
At  X£  o'clock       M«  we  were  ready  fro  the  march,  and  started 
expecting  to  be  attacked  before  the  I.Ionday  morning;  but  in 
the  providence  of  Cod  we  were  disappointed,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  expedition  are  now  at  home.    As  I  have  said,  we 
left  about  one  hundred  men  behind  on  the  edge  of  Knox  Co. , 
Mo.    Last  week  we  had  a  pretty  severe  battle  down  the  river 
about  eighteen  miles.    The  rebels  wore  repulsed  with  consi- 
derable loss. 

"But  with  all  this  war  and  commotion,  we  do  not  forget 
our  dependence  on  5od.    Te  have  extra  prayer-meetings,  and 
when  there  is  no  actual  alarm,  or  need  of  our  being  under 
arms,  they  are  well  attended.    And  why  should  they  not  be; 
for  who  among  us  has  not  a  brother,  father,  friend,  exposed? 

"On  the  whole,  wo    are  endeavoring  to  hold  fast  that 
which  we  have.    The  church  in  Scotland  Co.,  IIo. ,  of  which  I 
spoke  in  my  last,  was  not  organized  at  the  time  appointed, 
for  this  reason:     there  was  scarcely  a  Union  man  in  this  re- 
gion of  country  who  was  not,  at  that  time,  either  in  camp  or 
under  arms;  and  of  course  all  who  are  to  form  that  church  are 
Union  men.     If  lives  should  be  spared,  that  church  will  yet 
be  formed,    ffe  all  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  and  we  need 
your  prayers  and  the  prayers  of  all  good  people. 11 
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Again  in  July  of  1862,  a  missionary  for  southern  Iowa, 
(probably  Mr,  Sands)  writes: 

"Looking  over  my  entire  field,  I  have  cause  to  say,  the 
Lord  has  shut  the  mouths  of  the  lions  and  saved  his  unworthy 
servant.    During  the  past  quarter,  I  have  been  severely  talk- 
ed to  by  some  at  A,  at  B,  and  at  G,  for  praying  for  our  coun- 
try and  for  our  volunteers,    I  once  said:     "God  has  brought 
this  war  upon  us,  to  chastise  us  for  our  sins;  and  it  has 
come  just  in  time  to  save  out  nation,"  and  was  answered  by 
several,  that  "God  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  war."  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  would  not  go  again  to 
hear  me  preach;  but  they  have  not  carried  out  their  threats. 
Indeed,  since  the  taking  of  ?ort  Donelson,  they  are  more  kind 
than  ever  before.    The  mischief  is,  I  alternate  with  some 
ministers  who  belong  to  the  South,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
slaveholder.    Such  men  stir  up  strife  and  talk  about  abolition- 
ism.   The  cinister  (Methodist)  at  D.  belongs  to  the  Southern 

Conference,  and  Rev.  l.Ir .  ,  who  preaches  at  E.  ,  is,  or  was 

a  short  time  since  interested  in  slave  property.    Mr.  ,  al- 
so, who  preaches  on  m;  circuit,  is  a  pro-slavery  man.  But 
to  state  the  case  more  particularly:    at  F,    We  have  but  two 
members  who  are  tinctured  with  secession;  at  B  they  have  dri- 
ven away  three  Baptist  minister,  within  the  year,  because  they 
voted  for  Lincoln;  at  A,  they  talk  to  me  because  I  pray  for 
our  country;  at  G  they  are  secessionists — that  is  the  majority; 
and  at  all  my  out  stations,  there  is  much  ignorance  to  contend 
with.    At  one  place  a  man  told  me  that  he  never  heard  the  Pre- 
sident prayed  for  until  we  elected  Lincoln.    The  people  in  ]? 
are,  generally,  well  informed;  but  still  these  secession  feel- 
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ings  lead  some  to  say  that  we  are  waging  an  unjust  war  on 
the  South,  and  that  preachers  originated  the  war.    This  re- 
mark was  made  to  me,  in  a  house  where  the  war  had  "brought 
bereavement  to  the  family.     I  went  to  comfort  an  afflicted 
widow,  who  had  lost  a  son  at  the  storming  of  Tort  Donelson; 
and  in  conversation,  I  said,  "The  Lord  will  over-rulle  this 
loss  for  good;"  whereupon,  a  lawyer,  who  was  present  said: 
"The  Lord  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  the  preachers  have 
much  to  answer    for;  for  they  are  the  cause  of  all  these 
wholesale  murders.'' 

"Our  community,  by  the  way,  suffered  severe  losses  by 
the  storming  of  that  fort.     Some  of  our  best  young  men  are 
taken  away.    7rom  this  neighborhood,  we  had  eight  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded.    The  ladies  were  busy  for  days 
scraping  lint  and  making  things  for  the  comfort  of  our 
wounded.    There  were  many  bleeding  hearts  and  weeping  eyes, 
that  week. 

"Religiously,  the  field  looks  more  prosperous  than  it 
did  last  quarter.    Our  prayer  meetings  are  pretty  well  at- 
tended, end  we  have  some  men  of  sterling  worth  left  to  us  yet. 

"But  I  must  turn  to  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me  and  my 
family  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  assistance.    "Then  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  ask,     "therewith  shall  we  be  clothed?"  we  received 
a  package  from  Bro.  Jesse  Guernsey.    Soon  after,  we  received 
a  gift  from  the  children  of  Branford,  Conn.,  and  also  another 
package  from  I'ewington,  Conn.    Then,  again,  a  very  useful 
package  came  from  IDlyria,  Ohio;  and  still  again,  we  heard 
from  ?;ev,  LIr.  Guernsey,  receiving  from  him  a  portion  of  the 
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money  sent  him  from  Massachusetts  to  distribute  among  the  most 
needy  missionaries.    Bow,  my  dear  "brother,  these  things  came 
to  the  needy;  and  had  some  of  them  been  a  little  earlier  in 
the  fall  I  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped  a  very  bad  cold,  which 
I  took  owing  to  my  going  too  thinly  clad.    I  was  too  careful 
of  my  clothes,  fearing  I  should  get  no  more;  but  the  Lord  has 
shown  me  that    he  can  and  will  provide  for  me  and  mine.  My 
boys,  :;ho  last  fall  could  not  appear  in  decent  apparel,  are 
now  well  clothed;  and  we  are  truly  thankful  to  G-od  and  to 
our  kind  friends.    We  lost  a  great  deal  last  summer,  by  persons 
moving  away;  but  the  lord,  through  these  kind  friends,  has 
almost  made  up  all  losses.    We  feel  more  like  trusting  in 
the  Lord  than  ever  bef ore--while  at  the  same  time  v.rer  are 
grateful  to  our  friends." 

In  September  of  1864,  Chaplain  Sands  sends  a  message 
from  the  front.    He  writes: 

"I  have  been  in  one  very  critical  position  since  I  left 
home.    'That  was  on  the  bar  of  Brazos.    The  ship,  like  that 
of  Paul,  stuck  fast  by  the  forepart,  while  the  waves  b;eat 
over  the  hinderpart  with  such  violence  aa  to  start  the  tim- 
bers, and  move  the  engines  out  of  their  places.    ~e  were  in 
danger  both  from  fire  and  water;  but  after  about  half  an 
hour  of  terrible  exposure,  we  all  got  safe  to  land.    We  then 
marched  from  Brazos  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  took 
steamboat  up  to  this  place,  (Brownville ,  Texas.)     It  was  late 
when  we  arrived  opposite  to  I.Iatamoras.         landed  just  above 
the  town.     I  was  escorted  to  a  tent  and  received  a  perfect 
ovation — it  was  late  before  the  visitors  took  their  leave, 
and  the  next  morning  the  scene  was  renewed.     Bor  is  this 
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surprising,  for  there  are  about  two  hundred  men  in  the  re- 
giment who  have  heard  me  preach  in  Iowa.    Yesterday  I  preach 
ed  in  the  church  edifice  in  Brownsville,  in  the  morning,  to 
a  numerous  congregation,  most  of  them  soldiers  and  officers. 
In  the  evening,  at  sunset,  I  preached  in  camp  to  another 
large  congregation.    The  strictest  attention  was  paid;  "but 
the  services  were  necessarily  short ,  for  it  becomes  dark 
almost  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and  it  would  have  been 
dark  last  evening,  before  the  close  of  the  service,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  light  of  the  moon. 

I  have  found  a  very  extensive  field  of  labor  for  a  time, 
and  a  field  that  must  be  seen  to,  or  great  losses  may  ac- 
crue to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  master.    Here  we  have 
nearly  seven  hundred  men;  most  of  whom  were  under  good  in- 
fluences at  home,    "wo  hundred  of  them  are  of  my  own  flock, 
and  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.     Should  they  be  left  to  say,   'ITo  man  caret h  for 
my  soul,"  the  final  result  may  be  disastrous  to  them,  and 
to  the  communities  from  which  they  came  and  to  which  they 
hope  to  return." 

After  the  war  was  over  Mr.  Sands  returned  to  Xeosauqua, 
and  resumed  his  labors  there,  remaining  for  about  a  year. 
In  September  of  1866  he  began  a  short  pastorate  in  ^dams 
County,  at  Quincy  and  other  places,    lie  notes  that  while 
here,  he  assisted  in  the  ordination  of  Ddwin  S.  Hill,  of 
Grove  City,  as  if  that  were  something  of  an  event,  as  in- 
deed it  was. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1867,  he  was  called  to  a  church  in 
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Illinois.    Of  this,  continuing  his  communication  to  Secretary- 
Douglass,  he  writes: 

"A  church  in  "ataga,  Illinois,  hearing  of  me,  thought 
they  wanted  me;  and  sent  a  very  flattering  call  with  many 
promises.     I  responded,  hut  was  disappointed. 

,TIn  the  fall  of  1868,  Rev.  Jesse  Guernsey,  being  Super- 
intendent of  Home  Missions  in  northern  Iowa  hearing  of  my 
disappointment,  wrote  me  saying,   'Brother,  come  back  to 
Iowa;    there  is  a  large  field  for  you  in  the  boundaries  of 
bright  and  Hancock  counties  which  are  now  being  opened  up. 
There  is  a  small  church  in  Belmond  to  begin  with.' 

"So  I  prepared  to  come  to  Iowa  for  the  second  time,  after 
the  absence  of  a  little  more  than  a  year.     I  left  the  family 
in  TJataga,  arrived  in  Iowa,  .January  27th,  and  at  Belmond,  Jan. 
29,  1869,  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  blizzard.     I  found  the 
little  church  and  its  Sabbath  school,  the  village  consisting 
of  ten  dwelling  houses,  a  store,  blacksmith  shop,  grist  and 
saw  mill.     I  began  my  labors  immediately,  being  called  upon 
to  attend  a  funeral.     I  preached  two  Sabbaths.    The  people  said 
they  could  not  raise  any  money  for  me;  said  they  were  sorry, 
but  they  could  not  keep  me.    I  told  them  I  had  come  to  stay, 
and  should  send  for  my  family  as  soon  as  I  could  find  a  place 
to  shelter  them.    If  the  people  could  not  keep  me,  I  said,  I 
would  keep  myself  and  family,  if  the  church  would  unite  with 
me  in  asking  4200  aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  I 
asked  the  farmers  to  give  me  work  and  pay  me  in  whatever  they 
had  to  spare.     So  I  went  to  work:    that  year  earning  a  horse 
and  some  clothes  for  myself  and  family." 

"After  due  consideration,  wife  and  I  determined  to  com- 
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mence  circuit  riding  through  the  two  counties,    We  commenced 
slowly  our  circuit  work,  going  north  from  Belmond  one  week, 
and  south  the  next,  alternating  through  the  two  counties  week 
by  week. ;I 

"We  soon  found  that  the  north  part  of  Hancock  county  was 
occupied  by  a  good  brother—Woods ,  (R.  R.  Woods,  of  Clear  lake), 

"Wife  and  I  soon  found  a  point  of  labor  for  each  day  of 
the  week  except  Saturday,  which  day  we  spent  in  Belmond.  Jan. 
3,  1871,  we  were  burned  out  of  house  and  home.     Of  course  I 
was  on  my  circuit,  wife  not  being  with  me  that  week  because 
of  the  blizzard  which  was  raging  that  Llonday  morning  when  I 
left.     It  was  then  that  we  realized  Christian  fellowship  and 
sympathy.     Gifts  poured  in  from  all  points,  for  Brother  Guern- 
sey published  our  loss  in  some  of  the  papers." 

"Brother  William  Kingsley,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sent  us 
box  after  box  of  books  (most  of  these  I  donated  last  year  to 
syi  institution  in  Mason  City.) 

"In  1872,  I  began  to  locate  the  strategic  points  in 
Wright  county,  and  concluded  that  Clarion  and  3agle  Grove, 
would  soon  become  of  importance.     So  as  soon  as  I  found  six 
or  seven  professing  Christians  who  would  unite  and  form  a 
church  at  either  or  both  of  those  points,  I  persuaded  them  to 
call  a  council,  and  organize  a  church.    This  was  done  (The 
Clarion  church  was  organized  Nov.  12,  1872;  according  to  our 
records  the  Eagle  Grove  church  was  not  organized  until  Oct. 
18,  1881.    Apparently  the  earlier  church  at  Eagle  Grove,  or- 
ganized by  Father  Sands,  was  not  listed  in  the  minutes.) 

"I  then  called  on  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  a  good 
brother  to  assist  me.    First  they  sent  Brother  Mead  f.W«W> 

Mead)  who  soon  left,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Turkey. 
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They  then  sent  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Raineer  (H.T .Raineer) 
"!Tow  wife  and  I  could  extend  our  circuit,  and  we  took  in 
the  French  Settlement  in  the  south  part  of  bright  County.  (Hear 
where  the  town  of  ^oolstock  is  located.)    Thus  for  nearly  four- 
teen years,  my  wife  and  I  made  our  rounds  with  more  or  less 
regularity- -under  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  the 
drenching  showers  of  thunder  storms--at  times  stalled  in 
sloughs.    During  the  winter  months,  facing  the  bitter  cold 
and  raging  snow  storms,  endeavoring  to  reach  our  various  sta- 
tions till  the  year  1893  when  the  Belmond  voted  to  build  us 
a  meeting-house. 

"After  our  labors  for  nearly  thirteen  years  on  trial, 
they  voted  to  give  me  a  call  to  be  their  settled  pastor.  I 
consented,    bo  one  Friday  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1882,  on 
our  way  home,  we  saw  our  church  members  and  others  blasting 
rock  on  the  prairie  near  Belmond  for  the  foundation  of  the 
proposed  building. 

"In  December  of  1882,  the  house  was  dedicated  (I  preached 
the  sermon. ) 

"January  1st,  of  1883,  I  was  installed  pastor." 

"7e  gradually  gave  up  our  circuit  work". 

"If  my  memory  serves  me,  Brother  J.  S.  Snowden  signed  my 
last  commission  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  granting  me 
$40,  the  commission  dated  September  11,  1886." 

"About  four  years  after  this,  I  told  my  people  that  no 
more  subscription  papers  should  be  circulated  for  ne — that  I 
would  take  whatever  amount  the  congregation  should  donate  each 
Sabbath.     I  told  them  that  I  could  no  longer  stand  to  deliver 
my  sermons,  with  out  suffering  excruciating  pains,    i'hey  said 
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I  might  sit  and  talk  to  them  and  pray  for  them.    Thus  it  con- 
tinued till  December  31,  v/ith  the  expiring  hours  of  the  year 
(1903),  my  "beloved  wife  left  me  and  went  home  to  the  Savior 
she  loved,  singing, 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

"I  told  my  people  if  they  would  permit  me  to  add  one  more 
word  to  my  name — Emeritus — we  should  need  call  no  council  to 
dismiss  me  and  they  could  seek  a  pastor  to  "break  to  them  the 
"bread  of  life.    So  this  they  agreed. 

"At  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  association,  it  was 
voted  to  grant  me  the  sum  of  y200  per  annum  from  the  "Ilini- 
sterial  Relief  Fund"  as  I  remained  in  the  flesh.    For  this  I 
am  thankful.     I  am  now  only  waiting,  waiting  the  I.Iaster's 
call  to  go  home.    Lly  hearing  has  failed  me,  my  lower  limbs 
appear  to  "be  nearly  paralyzed,  and  I  oannot  move  without  pain 
of  body." 

"And  now,  dear  brother,  I  will  try  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  labors  of  my  wife  and  self  in  7right  and  Hancock  counties. 

"When  we  came  here,  there  was  no  church  building,  but  one 
church  organization,   (leaving  out  the  north  part  of  Hancock 
county.)    We  have  now  in  bright  county  and  the  south  part  of 
Hancock  county,  forty-six  houses  of  worship,  and  forty-seven 
church  organizations,  where  in  1869,  there  was  no  completed 
house  of  worship,  and  but  one  church  organization.    Only  seven 
of  these  are  Congregational,  while  for  the  labor  spent  on  the 
field  there  ought  to  be  at  least  ten.     In  fact  other  church 
organizations  have  received  considerable  aid  from  our  Hone 
Missionary  Society — that  is  indirectly.    For  example,  Brother 
Harvey  and  I  labored  at  Otisville  (now  Dowes)  for  years,  and 
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failed  to  organize.    The  Presbyterian  and  Methodists  earns 
and  established  churches.    The  same  at  Goldfield. 

"My  dear  Brother  Douglass,  in  looking  over  my  past  life, 
it  is  to  me  a  wonder.     I  cannot  explain  it,  but  only  thank 
the  Lord  and  the  good  and  kind  friends  he  has  raised  up  for 
my  wife  and  myself.    I  am  thankful  that  the  "Sands  Memorial 
Church"  will  stand  for  a  few  years  at  least  to  testify  that 
something  was  done  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  "bright  county." 

This  autobiographical  record  of  Father  Sand's  labor  in 
bright  and  Hancock  counties  should  be  supplemented  by  his 
reports  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  first  report  (February  1870)  is  from  the  Mission 
rooms  in  New  York,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  J.  D.  Sands  reports  various  success  in  Belmond, 
Amsterdam,  Hickory,  and  other  out-stations,  with  appoint- 
ments made  or  proposed  in  settlements  not  now  visited  by  a 
minister  who  can  read  or  write.     In  Otisville  he  assisted 
in  dedicating  a  school-house  for  Congregational  worship.  The 
county  is  filling  up  rapidly  with  a  class  of  settlers 
bringing  very  little  money.    The  wet  summer  and  potato-rot 
have  discouraged  some;  but  as  long  as  coffee  can  be  made  of 
corn,  and  'sweetening1  from  sorghum,  Mr*  Sands  thinks  he 
"will  not  starve,  unless  something  very  unfortunate  occurs." 

In  June  of  1870,  Father  Sands  himself  writes: 

"Six  have  united  with  this  little  church.    The  Sabbath 
services,  Sunday  school,  and  prayer  meetings  are  better  atten- 
ded; morals  are  somewhat  improving;  yet  I  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  a  'moral  Swamp',  and  sometimes  I  fear  I  shall 
get  the  'spiritual  chills; '  but  so  far  I  have  not  had  them, 
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and  if  a  few  more  good  Eastern  people  will  come  in  next  spring 
as  we  expect,  we  shall  "be  able  to  drain  the  swamp,  and  make 
good  firm  land. 

"At  Amsterdam  the  house  will  scarcely  hold  those  who 
come;  yet  this  is  but  a  'picket-post,'  where  we  keep  guard 
over  the  enemy's  forces.    The  same  is  true  of  Hickory,  in 
a  part  of  the  county  fast  filling  up.    At  Clarion,  or  "the 
Center,"  I  have  made  a  permanent  preaching  place.    As  the 
county  seat,  this  must  soon  be  an  important  point.    At  Li- 
berty I  found  a  few  Congregational  families,  very  anxious 
that  I  make  this  a  point  also.     I  intend  to  do  so.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  that  there  are  about  seventeen  miles 
of  prairie,  with  never  a  house  between  Belmond  and  Liberty, 
and  in  some  of  our  storms  I  dare  not  cross  such  a  prairie. 

"It  is  my  intention  to  preach  in  every  school — district 
in  the  county  during  the  present  spring — there  are  about 
twenty-seven  organized  districts.     I  have  already  commenced 
the  work. 

"You  know  that  our  people  have  lost  fearfully  in  their 
grain- raising.    7e  get  enough  to  eat,  for  wheat  is  only 
thirty  cents  a  bushel  here;  but  we  have  no  potatoes,  as  their 
price  is  above  our  reach.    Enough  wheat  has  been  given  me  to 
last  my  family  till  next  fall.     I  have  received  in  goods  all 
that  the  people  promised  to  give  me  for  the  year  now  closing." 

In  March  of  1871,  the  missionary  writes  again,  this  time 
to  tell  of  his  home  in  ashes: 

"On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  January  3d,  I  left  home  to 
fulfill  an  appointment  in  Clarion,  the  wind  "blowing  a  perfect 
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gale  from  the  north.    Shortly  one  came  after  me  with  the  news 
that  my  house  wfcfl  on  fire.     It  had  caught  in  my  study,  and 
had  probably  been  burning  more  than  half  an  hour  before  the 
family  discovered  it.    On  opening  the  study-door,  the  flames, 
driven  by  the  wind,  burst  into  the  room  with  such  fury  that 
my  wife  and  children  lad  to  flee  instantly  before  it,  with 
only  the  clothing  they  had  on. 

"Thank  God,  they  all  escaped  alive,  which  they  could 
hardly  have  done  if  the  fire  had  occurred  in  the  night. 
Four  chairs,  two  pillows  and  two  sheets,  are  the  only  house- 
hold articles  it  was  possible  to  save  from  the  flames.  My 
home  is  in  ashes.    Every  book  of  my  prized  library — the  accu- 
mulation of  twenty-five  years--all  my  manuscripts,  all  the 
clothing  of  my  family,  our  winter's  provision  of  meat  and 
potatoes,  my  watch — everything  is  gone.    Up  to  the  time  of 
my  coming  here  I  kept  my  library  insured  for  $1,500;  but 
here  I  thought  all  was  so  perfectly  safe,  I  would  avoid  the 
expense  • 

"It  is  a  terrible  blow,  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  bo  done  I" 
The  secretaries  at  New  York,  commenting  on  Father  Sand's 

loss,  speak  of  the  provisions  which  were  being  made  for  his 

relief,  and  they  add: 

"His  library,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  State, 

can  be  hardly  replaced;  his  manuscripts  certainly  cannot. 

But  gifts  of  money,  clothing  and  housekeeping  goods  cannot 

but  be  acceptable  to  a  family  (father,  mother,  two  sons,  of 

sixteen  and  ten  years,  and  a  daughter,  eighteen)  who  have 

lost,  literally  everything." 
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In  June  of  1871,  Father  Sands  writes  again  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  "boxes  and  "barrels  of  "books  and  other  good 
things.     The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"After  so  long  a  time,  I  can  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  box  of  books  from  your  rooms.    The  delay  was  caused  by 
the  state  of  the  roads.     I  had  to  go  to  Iowa  Stalls,  forty 
miles,  for  the  boxes  and  barrels.    But  what  shall  I  say  for 
the  Books!     I  partly  guess  who  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Home  llissionary  Society.    May  God  bless  himl 

"Ah,  you  would  not  realize,  were  I  to  express  it  in  words, 
how  thankful  I  am  for  the  books  from  your  rooms,  and  for  those 
from  New  Haven.    While  I  was  this  morning  opening  the  books, 
wife  said  I  was  like  a  little  boy  unpacking  a  box  of  toys. 
"Tell,  it  did  make  me  skip  and  laugh  to  see  "'ebster,  my  old 
friend;  to  see  Howe's  Works,  complete;  to  see--v/ell,  to  see 
so  many  old  friends,  and  with  them  so  many  new;  for  the  Penny 
Cyclopoedia  is  a  new  friend,  that  will,  in  part,  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  my  Edinburgh,  and  also  ITicholson's." 

"In  the  Hew  Haven  boxes  I  have  a  Hebrew  Bible  and  Lexi- 
con, with  many  other  books  for  3iblical  study;  but  I  shall 
never  have  the  same  helps  for  the  general  study  of  languages 
that  I  had  before  the  fire." 

."Please  accept  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  what  you  have 
done,  and  inform  the  friends  that,  for  the  present,  we  have 
clothing  enough.    And  I  believe  the  lord  will  also  help  us  to 
furnish  our  small  house,  for,  yesterday  a  brother  at  Iowa 
?alls  offered  me  lime  enough  to  plaster  it  as  soon  as  I  can 
finish  lathing.    Do  give  our  warmest  thanks  to  our  kind  friends 
of  Christ,  who  have  helped  us  in  this  our  time  of  need.  Tords 
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cannot  express  what  I  feel.    The  night  I  arrived  at  home 
after  the  fire,  I  said  to  my  family,  IfT,Tell,  we  must  "begin 
again;"  "but  I  little  thought  we  should  have  so  [lood.  a  start." 

"At  my  time  of  life,  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  write  on  the 
subjects  which  have  so  long  occupied  my  thoughts  and  my  pen; 
"but  if  I  can  leave  one  "foot-print  on  the  sands  of  time,"  that 
will  guide  to  light  and  truth  a  fellow  mortal  who  may  come 
after  me  I  shall  do  a  work  well  worth  the  doing." 

"Pray  that  God  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  this  ' "burned 
district1  where  I  labor.     I  feel  that,  of  all  things,  we  most 
need  a  revival  of  religion.    A  man  is  going  through  the  coun- 
try, advocating  infidel  principles,  the  advertisement  of  whose 
preaching  winds  up  as  follows:     'Good  music  in  attendacne,  and 
after  service  there  will  be  a  dance.'     Such  things  'take'  with 
one  class  of  people — those  who  despise  the  truth.    But  I  must 
not  divulge  too  freely  the  secrets  of  "."e stern  society.     I  as- 
sure you,  I  am  tried,  and  can  see  no  remedy  but  the  truth 
brought  home  by  the  Holy  Spirit . " 

No  other  report  finds  the  light  of  day  in  publication 
until  February,  1877.    This  communication  is  as  follows: 

"I  will  not  complain  for  doubtless  you  have  enough  to 
make  your  hearts  ache;  but  if  some  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord  at  the  East  ivere  to  live  as  do  some  who  are  trying  to 
serve  the  Lord  out  here,  they  would  think  they  were  nigh  to 
starvation.     I  know  there  are  'hard  times'  at  the  iSast;  but 
I  hope  few  Eastern  ministers  have  to  go  without  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  meat  fo  any  kind,  except  a  fowl  now  and  then,  for 
months  and  months  together.    Many  do  it  out  here — ministers 
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and  people.    And  it  is  the  same  with  clothing.    "To  know  how 
to  patch  up  our  old  clothes,  and  are  thankful  to  get  them  to 
patch. 

"Our  crops  in  this  county  this  year  will  not  give  us 
bread.    "Te  must  purchase  wheat;  but  how?  that  is  the  question, 
pork  is  our  only  hope,  and  of  that  we  have  but  little  in  the 
county.    'Vith  us  the  question  has  to  be:    ^at  shall  we  eat? 
T*rhat  shall  we  wear?    And  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  promise  of 
God,  it  is  no  question.     I  am  not  afraid  for  myself,  for  I 
canssay,   'Although  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flock 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd 
in  the  stalls,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation.'" 

In  his  next  report,   (January  1880),  the  missionary  tells 
of  his  ten  preaching  places,  and  six  Sunday  schools.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

"I  now  have,  with  the  3elrnond  church,  four  preaching 
places  and  four  Sabbath-schools;  with  the  Clarion  church  six 
preaching  places  and  two  Sabbath-schools,  and  hope  to  organize 
another  this  month,  and  perhaps  two.    Of  the  new  neighborhood 
where  I  have  preached  this  quarter,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
like  all  neighborhoods  that  have  had  no  preaching  for  years. 
The  people  are  profane,  Sabbath-braakers ,  etc.     I  find  here 
and  there  a  family  that  have  some  idea  of  religion,  having 
gained  that  idea  on  the  east  side  of  the  Father  of  waters. 

"The  great  difficulty  is,  the  people  come  here  poor  and 
they  settle  dorm  on  the  prairie,  build  a  shanty  and,  though 
they  map  once  have  been  church-members,  seclude  themselves 
from  all  religious  influences.    It  is  a  fearful  state  of 
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things,  "but  it  has  to  "be  met.    The  souls  in  those  shanties 
need  the  gospel,  as  much  as  do  the  veriest  heathen  in  Japan 
or  China,  or  any  other  place  where  moral  and  spiritual  dark- 
ness reign  supreme.     One  great  difficulty  is  that  most  of  the 
people  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  value  of  their  souls;  re- 
ligion is  a  minor  affair  with  them.    Yet  there  are  not  as 
many  skeptics  as  there  were  three  years  ago,  or  at  least  they 
do  not  say  as  much  as  they  did  against  the  Bible  and  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel.    liven  the  lectures  of  Ingersoll  do  not 
rouse  them  much." 

How  we  come  to  the  missionaries  last  report  to  the 
National  Home  I.Iissionary  Society.     In  1882  Iowa  came  to  self? 
support.    Father  Sands  was  still  a  Home  Liissionary,  but  he  was 
now  a  beneficiary  of  the  I.O.H.l.I.S. ,  which  by  interpretation 
means  The  Iowa  Congregational  Home  Liissionary  Society. 

This  last  report  (April  1881)   ,  sent  to  New  York,  was  as 
follows : 

"At  many  points  my  public  labors  have  been  hindered  by  the 
fuel  famine.     In  some  school-souses  in  Hancock  Co.,  the  schoola 
were  run  by  burning  flax,  straw,  and  hay;  many  families  burned 
nothing  but  hay  and  straw  for  weeks.    Fuel  of  all  kinds  has 
been  at  fearful  prices.    These  things  have  rather  v/rought  a- 
gainst  me.;  yet  I  have  held  meetings  in  private  houses,  when- 
ever possible." 

"In  Belmond  the  temperance  work  is  occuping  attention, 
and  the  liquor  dealers  are  suffering  the  penalty  of  violated 
law.    TTe  still  have  no  place  for  holding  public  worship  here, 
except  a  hall  over  a  store,  where  no  extra  meetings  for  reli- 
gious worship  can  be  held.    Our  people  are  afraid  to  build, 
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through  dread  of  a  church  debt.     On  the  Clarion  circuit  two 
of  the  Sunday-schools  have  frozen  up.    Che  French  colony  is 
on  this  circuit.     I  visit  them  once  in  four  weeks.    The  house 
is  crowded,  and  good  attention  is  paid  to  the  preaching. 
The  people  say  it  is  good  to  hear  the  word  of  God  in  their 
own  language.    They  are  what  one  might  expect  them  to  be, 
living  isolated  because  of  their  language.     I  hope  that  my 
efforts  may,  at  least*,  keep  them  from  forgetting  ohe  Savior 
and  his  love  for  perishing  souls. iT 

Some  of  the  later  events  of  the  life  of  rather  Sands  are 
told  in  iTThe  Congregational  Iowa."    The  paper  abounds  with 
references  to  father  and  llother  Sands." 

Almost  every  year  they  were  the  happy  victims  of  a  dona- 
tion visit,  an  account  of  one  such  visit  is  in  the  January 
issue  of  1885,  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Congregational  Sabbath  school,  the  members  of  the 
Congregational  church,  and  friends  from  the  other  churches  and 
community,  gathered  on  the  4th  inst.  to  manifest  their  regard, 
respect  and  love  for  father  and  llother  Sands.    This  was  done 
by  the  presentation  of  money,  a  set  of  elegant  china,  coal, 
groceries  and  eatables  to  the  amount  of  ,/55.     "But  the  amount 
donated,"  said  Father  Sands,  "is  but  small  compared  with  the 
smiles  of  welcome,  and  friendly  greeting,  the  expression  of 
wishes  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife. 
They  appreciate  as  much  if  not  more  the  manner  of  the  giving, 
as  the  gifts  themselves.    The  eatables  will  vanish,  the  coal 
will  burn  to  gas,  smole  and  ashes;  the  china  may  be  broken, 
and  the  money  will  make  itself  wings  and  fly  away,  a  litcle 
at  a  time,  but  the  kind  words,  never  die;  the  effects  of  en- 
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oouraging  smiles  never  vanish,  the  expression  of  kind  regards 
never  disperses  in  gas,  smoke,  and  ashes,  the  hand  of  true 
appreciation  ia  never  broken,  true  love  never  makes  itself 
wings.    Therefore  it  abides  forever." 

The  issue  of  Septemeber  1887  gives  an  account  of  the  for- 
tieth wedding  anniversary  of  Father  and  Mother  Sands.  The 
people  called  in  the  G-olden  bedding,  for  they  were  quite  sure 
that  the  real  Golden  wedding  v/ould  never  come.    The  account 
in  part  is  as  follows: 

"On  the  evening  of  July  15th,  the  Congregational  Church 
and  Sabbath  School  at  3elmond  gave  a  public  reception  to  their 
paster  Heir,  J.  D.  Sands  and  wife,  on  the  fortieth  anniversay 
of  their  marriage." 

"Mr.  Sands  has  been  a  resident  of  ^elmond  for  nearly 
twenty  years.      e  came  here  when  "right  county  was  compara- 
tively unsettled,  and  his  labors  as  a  home  missionary  have 
been  unrivalled  in  the  faithful,  persistent  efforts,  and 
his  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  a  good  measure  of  success. 

"Invitations  have  been  sent  to  and  accepted  in  person  or 
by  letters,  from  England  and  from  the  states  of  Laine ,  Yt . , 
Conn.,  H,  J.,  111.,  Minn*  ,  Zans , ;  and  f rom  Xeosauqua ,  Sanborn, 
Hardy,  Clear  lake,  Boonsboro,  ITewton,  Joldfield,  "aterloo, 
Iowa  Falls,  Eagle  Grove,  and  Clarion,  Iowa." 

"The  reception  was  given  at  the  church  from  six  to  eleven 
P.  LI,,  and  was  an  unqualified  success  in  every  particular. 
After  supper  all  adjourned  to  the  church  and  Rev.  T.  0.  Dou- 
glass, Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Home  Missionary  Sooiety,  joined 
anew  the  happy  couple  in  the  holy  bonds  which  have  for  the 
last  forty  years  united  them." 
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Mr.  Sands  has  considerably  more  than  numbered  his  three 
score  years  and  ten,  and  is  much  broken  in  health, both  through 
his  labors  for  the  church,  and  his  country,  as  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  Nineteenth  Iowa  Regiment  Infantry,  through  the  war, 
and  never  spared  himself  either  in  time  or  strength.  Plis 
single-mindedness  and  sterling  integrety  of  character,  his 
thorough  unselfishness,  his  unflinching  devotion  to  his  ideas 
of  the  right,  and  his  ability  as  a  man  and  as  citizen,  have 
made  him  many  friends  among  those  who  are  not  even  habitual 
church-goers,  and  all  seem  glad  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  show  their  regards,  and  gratitude  for  him." 

-en  years  later,  in  September  of  1897,  the  Golden  bedding 
proper  was  duly  celebrated: 

"When  it  is  known  that  Father  Sands  is  now  eighty- three 
and  that  ten  years  ago  he  was  reaping  the  results  of  seeds  of 
rheumatism  sowed  in  his  army  life,  was  then  much  afflicted, 
and  seemed  to  be  failing,  it  may  not  seem  strange  that  at 
that  time,  their  fortieth  anniversary  was  celebrated,  and 
that  it  was  called  the  Golden  "Tedding,  little  expecting 
that  they  would  be  spared  another  ten  years." 

"But  as  the  fifty  years  of  married  life  have  come  to 
dear  old  rather  and  Ho the r  Sands,  the  friends  were  glad  to 
celebrate  again,  and  the  responses  from  three  hundred  invi- 
tations showed  by  their  loving  words  and  substantial  tokens 
in  gold,  that  many  were  in  sympathy  with  the  thought,  and 
had  tried  to  make  it  really  a  Golden  bedding." 

"The  reception  was  given  at  the  Congregational  Church, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags,  plants  and  flo- 
wers,   a  marriage  bell,  lined  with  white,  with  a. golden 
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clapper,  covered  with  goldenrod,  was  suspended  above  the  pul- 
pit platform,  and  banks  of  plants  and  flowers  formed  a  beck- 
ground  for  the  bridal  party.    The  figures  '47'  and  '97'  were 
chained  together  with  golden  links  above  the  plants.    The  old 
flag  was  draped  above." 

"Rev.  A.  L.  Frisbie  of  Des  Iloines,  in  fitting  words,  re- 
pledged  the  old  lovers,  John  and  Emily,  to  faithfulness  till 
death.    After  the  ceremony,  greetings  from  absent  ones  were 
read. " 

"Fifty  letters  came  in  response  from  abroad,  all  bearing 
kindly  greetings,  and  most  of  them  tokens  of  a  commercial  value. 

"Rev.  Gr.  S.  F.  Savage  of  Chicago,  who  had  just  celebrated 
his  eightieth  birthday  was  a  Yale  classmate  of  Father  Sands, 
and  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows:     'Brother  Sands  has  always 
had  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  since  we  were  associated  toget- 
her in  Yale  Theological  Seminary.    Perhaps  you  do  not  know, 
as  I  do,  what  self-denial  it  cost  him  in  the  seminary  to  be 
a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed,    xlow  for  days  he  lived 
upon  salt  and  potatoes,  roasted  upon  the  stove  in  his  room, 
rather  than  make  known  his  needs.'    An  old  army  friend  at 
Keokuk  wrote  as  follows:     fGod  bless  old  Father  and  Hot her 
Sands.    He  was  our  chaplain  of  the  Nineteenth  Iowa  in  the 
days  that  tried  men's  souls,  as  brave  and  true  a  soldier  as 
ever  stood  on  the  battle  line.     I  can  almost  see  the  calm, 
firm,  brave  expression  of  his  face  as  he  came  out  in  front 
of  the  lines  and  picked  up  the  bleeding,  wounded,  Corporal 
Fisk  at  Spanish  Fort,  and  bore  him  tenderly  to  the  rear, 
where  his  wounds  could  be  dressed.    Np  braver,  truer,  or 
better  man  ever  braved  the  battles  than  our  own  Father  Sands. 
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Secretary  Douglass  made  very  happy  remarks  in  reviewing 
the  married,  life  of  Father  and  Mother  Sands,  and  in  present- 
ing for  the  friends  two  gauze  bags,  through  which  glinted 
gold  to  the  amount  of  -3521.    The  amount  has  been  increased 
to  ^527.50. 

"Thus  is  one  more  milestone  passed  in  the  lives  of  these 
dear  old  friends.    The  good  things  said  to  and  of  them  was 
cheering  to  them  as  well  as  their  friends,  and  we  believe  it 
will  add  to  their  years  as  well  as  pleasure,  that  this  cele- 
bration was  held.    Mrs.  Sands  was  heard  to  say  the  other  day, 
that  she  had  grown  younger  since  the  wedding  and  she  knew 
Mr.  Sands  was  better.     Better  such  monuments  in  life,  than 
the  most  imposing    marble  at  the  grave." 

Dear  Mother  S^nds  went  late  to  Heaven  but  she  was  first 
to  go.     "Congregational  Iowa"  in  the  issue  of  January  of 
1905,  gives  a  fragment  of  the  story  of  her  life." 

"Who  in  our  portions  of  Iowa  has  not  heard  of  "Mother 
Sands?"    Her  maiden  name  was  3mily  Ames.     She  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  23,  1820.     She  united  with  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  city  when  she  was  only  ten  years  of  age. 
To  this  city;  in  the  early  forties  came  a  theological  student 
by  the  name  of  John  D*.  Sands.    To  him  she  was  married  August 
15,  1847.     In  1856  she  came  with  her  husband  to  Iowa.  In 
1861-4  she  gave  up  her  husbanb  to  go  to  the  front  to  minister 
to  the  men  exposed  to  death  on  the  battle  line.     In  1869  she 
began,  with  her  husband,  their  great  work,  extending  now  over 
thirty-four  years,  in  77right  and  Hancock  counties.    For  all 
these  years  her  home  was  at  Belmond,  and  for  all  these  years 
she  has  been  known  as  "Mother  Sands."    She  was  a  beautiful 
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woman.    Beautiful  in  features  and  "beautiful  in  spirit.  She 
was  a  woman  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity.    She  had  no  ene- 
mies.    She  had  hosts  of  friends.     She  did  harm  to  nono;  she 
did  good  to  all.     ohe  enjoyed  life.    To  her  it  was  not  "a 
vale  of  tears,"  or  a  "howling  wilderness.'1    It  was  not  quite 
heaven,  hut  the  next  door  to  it." 

But  she  grew  somewhat  weary  of  the  journey  toward  the 
last,  and  was  glad  to  end  it,  and  he  at  home  with  God. 

"She  closed  her  earthly  life  with  the  closing  of  the 
year  1902.    The  funeral  was  held  the  second  day  of  the  new 
year.    The  body  lay  in  state  at  the  church  from  ten  to  two, 
guards  of  honor  from  the  Relief  Corps  being  in  attendance, 
and  hundreds  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  looking  upon  her  dear  face  once  more." 

"The  services  were  conducted  by  Sec.  Douglass,  the  bur- 
den of  whose  discourse  was:     "A  Good  Life  TTorthy  of  Imitation." 

"She  died  at  the  age  of  82.    father  Sands  is  88.    To  him 
we  extend  our  sympathies,  and  pray  for  sustaining  grace  for 
him  in  this  great  sorrow." 

Late  in  the  life  of  lather  Sands  occured  another  import- 
ant event  chronicled  in  "Congregational  Iowa."    December  1905. 
It  was  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Sands  Memorial  ;hurch. 
The  date  was  1'ovember  12,  1905.    The  dedicatory  services  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  the  Sabbath  day,  as  well  as  the  three 
following  evenings.    The  reporter  of  the  occasion  said: 

"The  day  was  perfect;  the  congregations  large  and  expect- 
ant, and  Dr.  Douglass  was  there.     "Nothing  more  was  needed  to 
make  the  occasion  complete.    The  generous  and  enthusiastic  in- 
terest of  the  people  was  manifested  by  their  presence  and  by 
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their  response  to  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Douglass  which  made  it 
possible  to  dedicate  the  building  without  debt.    Dr.  Douglass 
preached  both  morning  and  evening.    His  sermons  were  masterly 
and  inspiring.     Iowa  certainly  has  a  grand  servant  of  the 
churches  in  Dr.  Douglass.     Congregationalism  needs  more  such 
to  bring  into  unity  and  effectiveness  its  fragmentary  life. 

"Sunday  afternoon  the  He v.  Abram  L.  Dunton,  a  former 
pastor,  spoke  with  practical  directness  of  "Christian  Train- 
ing of  the  Young."    An  especial  sense  of  fitness  character- 
ized the  Sunday  services  because  of  the  personal  presence 
of  Father  Sands;  and  the  feeling  was  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  offer  the  dedicatory  prayer  following 
the  responsive  service  of  dedication." 

"Dr.  Samuel  J.  Beach,  of  Clarion,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  York, 
of  Eagle  Grove,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H,  Olmstead,  of  Llilford, 
gave  addresses  oifi  the  three  succeeding  evenings  which  mini- 
stered to  the  real  spiritual  uplift  of  the  church.1' 

"The  new  church  is  built  as  a  memorial  to  Father  Sands 
(as  he  is  popularly  known)  and  is  called  the  Sands  Memorial 
Congregational  church.     It  is  built  of  cement  blofeks  which 
were  manufactured  on  the  ground,  and  is  valued  at  $10,000. 
Its  actual  cost  is   ;9,500,  exclusive  of  the  lot  and  the  ma- 
terial that  was  in  the  old  church  building.     It  is  beautiful 
and  commodious  and  quite  complete  in  its  appointments.  Its 
rooms  consist  of  auditorium,  lecture  room,  choir  room,  and 
vestibule  on  the  main  floor;  and,  in  the  basement,  of  kit- 
chen, tv/o  parlors,  dining  room,  pastor's  room,  cloak  room, 
store  room  and  coal  room.     rIhe  windows  are  all  of  imported 
art  glass ,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  richness  by  any 
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in  the  state.  Throe  of  them  have  figure  panels  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  after  Eofmann  and  Plackhorst . 

"The  pioneer  missionary  work  done  by  Father  Sands  was 
full  of  hardship,  exposure  and  privation.    To  hear  incidents 
of  his  experiences  from  the  lips  of  the  old  hero-veteran  is 
like  hearing  stories  of  travel  a.nd  adventure. ;' 

"The  massive  and  substantial  appearance  of  the  new  build- 
ing renders  it  a  fitting  monument  to  the  life  work  of  the 
grand  old  Home  Missionary  of  Northern  Iowa." 

At  length,  after  a  long  day,  the  evening  came  to  Father 
Sands  and  he  rested  from  his  labors.    He  died  March  7,  1909, 
aged  94  years  and  30  days. 

The  report  of  this  event  prepared  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church  77.  U.  Parks,  appearing  in  the  April  issue  of  Congre- 
gational Iowa,  was  a  review  of  the  life  of  the  old  patriarch 
and  an  appreciation  of  his  character  and  service. 

One  item  of  the  early  life  of  Father  Sands  reported  in 
this  obituary  sketch,  and  not  elsewhere  noted,  should  be 
recorded  here: 

"His  education  v.ras  most  meagre,  and  he  learned  and  plied 
his  father's  trade — that  of  coach  builder--until  he  was  "Tell 
into  young  manhood." 

"Father  Sands, ;T  says  Mr*  Parks,  "was  one  of  many  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  beginnings  of  religions  and  church 
life  in  new  communities.    The  particular  kind  of  work  that 
he  did  is  in  comparatively  little  demand  now;  but  the  spirit 
of  unselfishness,  the  spirit  by  which  he  refuesed  to  compete 
for  "Good  Churches  T  with  his  fellow  ministers — competition 
which  is  all  too  rife  in  these  days- -must  be  emulated  if  the 
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present  Home  Missionary  problem  is  to  be  solvod. 

"One  can  go  into  any  part  of  the  state  and,  delving 
into  the  early  history  of  communities,  will  sooner  or  later 
find  the  bed-rock  of  such  work  as  was  done  by  rather  Sands; 
it  was  hard,  primitive  work;  but  all  the  richness  and  com- 
plexity of  the  present  day  life  of  the  community  rests  upon 
such  work.    We  easily  forget  him  and  his  fellows  because  they 
are  no  longer  with  us;  but  they  would  ask  not  a  remembrance 
of  themselves  and  their  work  but,  rather,  that  the  men  of 
this  generation  partake  of  the  spirit  that  will  cause  them  to 
sacrifice  position  and  name  that  they  may  take  up  the  humble 
work  of  the  weaker  churches  in  needy  communities.    When  men 
compete  for  such  churches,  instead  of  for  the  so-called  'strong' 
churches,  then  will  come  a  day  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
state  and  country  that  shall  cause  the  Home  Missionary  problem 
to  cease  and  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past." 

Row  I  venture  to  give  over  again  my  version  of  the  life 
of  father  Sands  as  I  have  given  it  on  a  hundred  platforms  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  in  (Eanada  he  began  his  missionary 
life,  saying,  "As  others  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions,  so  I  give  myself  to  the  work  of  home  missions." 
He  came  to  Iowa  in  1836.    For  a  decade  he  was  down  on  the  Des 
Moines  river  and  at.  the  front.    Then  in  1869,  we  sent  him  up 
into  Wright  county.     But  one  county  was  not  big  enough  for  him; 
he  wanted  two  counties.     So  for  years  he  was  known  as  "The 
Bishop  of  Wright  and  Hancock  counties,"  and  this  was  his  pro- 
gram; Sunday  evening  down  at  Eagle  Grove.     (There  was  never 
an  Sagle  there  and  there  never  was  a  grove,  so  they  called 
it  Eagle  Grove.);  Monday  night  at  the  French  settlement,  near 
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where  Woolstook  now  stands,  where  he  preached  to  a  company 
of  French  people  in  their  own  language;  Tuesday  night  he  had 
an  appointment;  Wednesday  night,  Thursday  night,  Friday  night, 
oftentimes  even  on  Saturday.    The  nest  week,  he  had  the  same 
program,  only  there  was  another  set  of  places,  eighteen  or 
twenty,  visited  regularly;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say; 
"I  don't  think  a  minister  can  be  real  healthy  unless  he 
preaches  at  least  once  every  day  and  three  or  four  times 
on  Sunday."    Ee  said  that  ministers  had  sore  throats  because 
they  did  not  preach    enough;  and  his  recipe  for  a  minister's 
sore  throat  was  to  go  out  and  hold  some  meetings.     So  he  kept 
it  up  year  in  and  year  out  until  he  got  too  old  for  this  sort 
of  service,  and  so  crippled  with  the  rheumatism  that  he 
could  no  longer  manage  the  ponies,    They  learned  his  limita- 
tion and  took  liberties  with  him,  running  away  with  him  on 
several  occasions.     Once  he  met  a  man  who  said;     "'Yell  Father 
Sands,  where  are  you  located  now?"    He  looked  into  his  face 
and  with  some  degree  of  contempt  and  said:     "Sir,  I  am  not  a 
tramp,  I  am  where  I  was."    Sighty-eight  years  of  age  still 
found  him  at  his  post.    For  years  he  could  not  stand  to 
preach,  but  he  would  hobble  up  into  his  pulpit  with  crutch 
and  cane,  and  sit  before  his  people,  a  veritable  apostle 
John,  and  they  said  that  his  last  days  of  preaching  were 
his  best.     It  was  hard  for  him  to  retire  even  in  old  age, 
it  took  a  considerable  pressure  and  persuasion  from  the  out- 
side to  b;ring  him  to  the  point.    This  delicate  task  was  given 
to  me.    The  old  man  agreed  to  allow  me  to  send  him  a  stiident 
helper;  but  I  had  scarcely  reached  home  before  I  got  work 
from  him  that  he  thought  he  could  carry  on  the  work  alone  a 
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little  longer.     But  at  length  he  consented  to  retire.     2  he 
church  made  him  pastor  emeritus.     '2he  Home  Missionary  Society 
gladly  gave  him  a  pension  of  fSOG  a  year  from  our  ministerial 
relief  fund. 

It  is  said  that  forty-seven  churches  of  various  denomi- 
national names  have  sprung  up  in  this  man's  footsteps.  KIS 
SALARY  NEVER  EXCEEDED  FOUR  HUNDRED  DOLLARS.     "There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John" — John  D.  Sands,  a 
typical  home  missionary. 
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Twenty- fourth  Sketch: 

WILLIAM  P.  GAL3. 
Tilliam  P.  Gale,  of  Snglish  stock,  was  horn  at  Gilmanton, 
ITew  Hampshire,  February  24,  1806.    There  seems  to  have  heen 
some  sort  of  theological  school  in  that  place  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1841.    About  this  time  he  was  married  to  Louisa 
Patten,  of  Kingston,  New  Hampshire.    Her  ancestors  also  were 
from  England. 

The  date  of  his  ordination  is  not  given  in  our  denomina- 
tional records. 

September  1,  1842,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  a.  H.  M.  S. 
for  Horetown  and  Itaxbury,  Vermont.    This  commission  was  re- 
newed year  after  year  up  to  1850.     In  1851-2,  he  was  at 
Thornton,  Hew  Hampshire. 

In  1856,  he  came  to  Iowa.     June  9th,  of  this  year,  he 
was  commissioned  for  Genoa  Bluffs  and  'Tilliamsburg.    This  com- 
mission was  six  times  renewed.    He  closed  his  work  with 
these  churches  in  June  of  1862. 

His  name  is  carried  on  in  the  ...inutes  and  in  the  Congre- 
gational Quarterly  up  to  1866,  and  then  it  was  dr  opped,  no 
intimation  being  given  in  either  i..inutes  or  quarterly  as  to 
what  became  of  him. 

From  private  sources  I  learn  that  after  his  resignation, 
Mr,  Gale  retired  to  his  farm  a  little  out  from  'Tilliamsburg, 
and  continued  to  reside  among  the  people  for  whom  he  had 
labored  for  six  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    He  died 
Sunday  morning,  April  14,  1872,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
.lis  grave  is  in  the  Tilliamsburg  cemetery.    His  death  was  not 
noted  either  in  our  Hinutes  or  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly. 
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But  this  is  nothing  especially  new.    Again  and  again  I  am 
vexed  as  I  note  how  we  allow  our  good  men  to  slip  away 
without  a  word  of  recognition  or  appreciation. 

I  learn  that  Mr.  Gale  organized  the  first  American 
Congregational  church  in  Iowa  county.    Ihis  was  at  Genoa 
Bluffs  October  5,  1856.    He  organized  the  American  church  at 
"illiamsourg  in  February  of  1858.    The  ^elsh  church  at 
Williamsburg  was  earlier,  being  organized  in  Larch  of  1856. 
Mr.  Gale  was  a  noted  abolitionist.    he  was  an  active  agent 
of  the  Underground  Railway.    He  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart 
when  he  saw  the  consumation  of  his  hopes  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes.    He  took  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
matters.    By  his  exertions  largely  the  first  schoolhouse 
in  "."illiamsburg  was  secured. 

His  name  is  to  this  day  held  in  reverance  and  honor  by 
many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Iowa  county. 

While  he  rests  from  his  labors,  the  work  he  began  still 
goes  on. 
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Twenty- fifth  Sketch: 

TTIllIAM  PIERCE. 
William  rierce,  son  of  John  and  lydia  (Robinson)  Pieroe , 
was  born  in  Penobscot,  I.iaine,  August  SO,  1810. 
His  primary  education  was  limited. 

He  was  ordained  by  the  I.Iethodist  denomination  August  1st , 
1836. 

Her  was  installed  as  a  Congregational  minister  at  Gape 
31izabeth,  llaine ,  July  El,  1842,  and  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  charge  October  £1,  1844. 

From  1844-48  he  was  pastor  at  Lyman,  Laine.     Trom  1850 
to  1853  he  was  at  ^cfcon;  and  from  185E  to  1856  at  llewfield. 

In  1856  he  came  west,  locating  at  Bentonsport ,  Iowa. 
July  1st,  of  this  year,  1856.    He  was  here  in  active  service 
for  three  years,  and  remained  without  charge  for  about  three 
years  longer. 

From  1864  to  1880  he  was  pastor  of  Test  Buxton,  I.iaine. 

Hollis,  I.iaine,  naturally  was  his  latest  eartMy  home, 
for  this  was  the  home  of  his  wife,  Ilary  Lane,  to  whom  he 
was  married  June  29,  1836.    'Hhey  had  five  children.  Hollis 
was  his  home  from  1880  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  June  25, 
1887,  at  which  time  he  was  seventy-six  years,  nine  months, 
and  twenty-five  days  old. 

-  There  is  but  little  to  show  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 
"one  of  his  reports  were  published.    „e  was  in  Iowa  about 
six  years,  but  only  naif  of  this  time  in  actual  service. 
The  work  of  our  church  at  Bentonsport ,  has  counted  but  lit- 
tle in  the  building  of  the  Commonwealth.     L'here  is  nothing 
to  show  how  much  this  man  did  for  Iowa. 
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Twenty- sixth  Sketch: 

RE3D  WILKINSON. 
Reed  Wilkinson,  son  of  Oliver  and  Olive  (Rawson)  Wil- 
kinson, was  born  at  last  I'ownsend,  Vermont,  December  8th, 
1804.    His  father  -.-as  an  industrious  farmer,  and  reared 
a  family  of  ten  children  in  strict  habits  of  economy,  fru- 
gality, morality  and  piety.    Reed  was  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers ,  and  performed  his  share  of  the  labors  of  the  farm 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  father,  that  he  said  of 
him,  "Reed  is  too  good  to  work  ever  to  go  to  college.'' 
But  at   .he  age  of  eighteen,  a  longing  desire  for  more  in- 
struction than  the  common  school  had  afforded  him,  turned 
his  steps  to  Chester  .icademy,  and  a  visit  he  made  about  this 
time  to  'Tilliamstown,  and  the  sight  of  the  college  buildings 
there,  confirmed  his  pur-pose  to  become  a  student  of  the 
college.    ..e  completed  his  preparations  at  the  academy  at 
Amherst,  I.iass.,  and  graduated  at  the  college  in  the  same 
town,  in  1830.     Of  the  thirty-two  members  of  his  class, 
only  seven  were  reported  as  living  at  the  last  triennial 
(1878).    Among  his  classmates  -"ere  li.  3.  Hackett ,  who  be- 
came an  eminent  scholar  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
Wm.  S.  Syler,  with  whom  he  kept  up  through  life  the  friend- 
ship of  youth,  and  who  still  maintains  a  leading  place  among 
the  "reek  scholars  of  our  country.     In  the  second  yaer  of 
his  college  course,  the  religious  impressions  which  dated 
from  his  childhood,  and  which  he  remembered  as  marked  and 
decided  from  his  twelfth  year,  assumed  a  more  specific  form, 
and  in  a  season  of  awakening  he  made  a  full  surrender  of 
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himself  to  God,  and  from  that  period  regarded  himself  with 
unhesitating  assurance  as  in  the  path  of  Christian  life. 
A  deep  conscientiousness,  from  his  earliest  recollections, 
had  preserved  the  jewel  of  his  soul,  and  no  profane  word 
ever  passed  his  lips.    After  teaching  one  year  at  Hew 
Braintree,  Mais,,  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Andover,  and  felt  the  charm  of  the  instructions  of 
those  renowned  masters  in  sacred  literature--Loses  Stuart 
and  Edward  Robinson.    He  then  resumed  the  work  of  teaching 
at  Wheeling,  7a. ,  for  two  years,  where  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

Returning  to  his  studies  at  Andover  in  1834,  he  gra- 
duated in  1836,  was  married  the  same  year,  and  removed  to 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  where  he  had  charge  for  three  years  of 
what  was  then  the  State  University. 

He  was  married  to  Lucin&a  Butler,  of  Buckland,  I.Iass., 
Oct.  13,  1836. 

Prom  1839  to  184S  he  conducted  a  private  school  in  the 
city  of  3t .  Louis,    l.r.  Wilkinson  loved  the  work  of  a  tea- 
cher, and  gained  success  and  honor  in  that  profession  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  often  called  to  preach.    While  at 
St.  Louis  during  one  summer,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the 
ITirBt  1  rarsbyterian  church,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
lev.  t>r.  Bullard.     In  1842,  he  received  ordination  by  the 
the  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  and  after  preaching  seven  years 
in  the  neighborhood  of  '.Talnut  Hills,  Hamilton  county,  was 
settled  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church,  which  he  served  with  dignity, 
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efficiency,  and  great  usefulness,  for  seven  years.    He  then 
accepted  for  a  short  period,  a  situation  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments at  Tashington,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  which 
office  he  held  for  three  years.    Resuming  the  work  ox  the 
ministry,  he  preached  three  years  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  and  in  April,  1870,  returned  to 
Fairfield  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  in  all  these  years,  only  two 
of  Brother  Tilkinson's  reports  were  published.    The  first 
is  from  Fairfield,  published  in  September  of  1861,  and  is 
as  follows: 

"A  deep  and  overwhelming  interest  is  here  felt  in  the 
state  of  the  country.     Over  a  hundred  of  our  young  men  have 
gone  to  join  the  army,  in  response  to  the  President's  call. 
Although  we  have  a  large  majority  here  in  favor  of  the  Union, 
still  there  are  in  this  county  a  large  number  of  individuals 
who  sympathize  deeply  with  the  rebels.    But,  notwithstanding 
all  this  intense  interest,  our  meetings  are  well  attended. 
Our  Sunday  school  is  unusually  large,  and  so  is  the  Bible 
class.    To  pres.'-  forward  to  completion  the  work  of  Bible 
distribution  in  this  county,  the  people  of  my  little  church 
have  contributed   J29.    All  the  townships  in  the  count  but  one, 
have  been  canvassed.    Two  of  our  wealthiest  families  in  my 
church  intend  shortly  to  leave  us--to  secede,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  sympathy  with  us,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
movement  South.     I  have  preached  on  the  subject  of  the  war, 
and  we  have  held  a  daily  prayer-meeting  for  a  week,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject." 
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The  other  report  is  from  Toledo,  published  in  June  1869, 
and  is  as  follows: 

"In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  that  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  revival  of  religion  here.    Our  hopes,  then  enter- 
tained, have  been  fully  realized.    Last  August,  your  mis- 
sionary, being  stirred  up  to  increased  fidelity  and  zeal, 
invited  several  pastors  in  town  to  undertake  with  him,  to 
visit  all  the  families  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation. 
They  hesitated.     It  was  a  new  measure.    Everything  seemed 
spiritually  dead;  one  pastor,  however,  accepted  my  invita- 
tion and  went  with  me,  one  day,  and  then  gave  it  up  fcn 
account  of  poor  health.    I  soon  found  another  to  take  his 
place,  and  we  resumed  the  work,  one  day  in  a  week,  going 
from  house  to  house,  preaching  the  word.    Y7e  exhorted,  warn- 
ed and  entreated,  as  occasion  required,  and  closed  our  vi- 
sit, in  each  case,  with  prayer,  whenever  permitted  to  do  so. 
77e  omitted  no  family.    Our  progress  was  slow  but  encouraging. 
God  blessed  and  prospered  us.    Christians  were  quickened 
and  encouraged,  and  sinners  awakened. 

"TTith  the  "week  of  prayer,"  we  began  a  union  meeting 
which  lasted  four  weeks.    The  result  is,  all  our  churches 
have  been  revived  and  refreshed,  backsliders  have  been 
reclaimed,  and  about  one  hundred  souls  have  been  hopefully 
converted  to  God.    Among  the  means  employed,  none  appear 
to  have  been  more  wise;  nor  more  happy  in  their  effects, 
than  family  visiting." 

In  his  retirement  at  Fairfield,  Brother  Peed  was  not 
content  to  remain  in  idleness,  as  his  health  and  strength 
permitted,  he  engage  in  various  public  labors,  preaching  in 
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school  houses,  and  missionary  fields,  bringing  forth  fruit 
in  old  age  as  a  helper  of  churchrs ,  and  of  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry.     In  April  1872,  he  took  charge  of  a  little 
country  church  at  Blackhawk,  and  continued  in  this  service 
up  till  1865. 

TTith  simplicity  of  manner  and  the  urbanity  and  dignity 
of  a  Christian  gentlemen,  he  united  positive  convictions  of 
truth  and  duty,  and  held  an  even  balance  between  conservative 
and  progressive  tendencies.    A  man  of  principle,  of  order 
and  method,  not  of  impulse,  he  was  wise  in  counsel,  and  led 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

A  long  cherished  desire  to  breathe  once  more  his  native 
air  among  the  hills  of  Vermont,  and  to  see  the  few  remaining 
friends  of  his  youth,  led  him  to  make  a  journey  thither. 
Notwithstanding  failing  health  and  increasing  infirmities, 
such  was  his  resolution  that  they  could  not  deter  him,  and 
his  sun  went  down  on  his  native  hills.    His  last  public 
effort  was  at  a  temperance  meeting  at  Putney,  which  he 
addressed  with  the  ripe  words  of  an  old  man's  wisdom,  and 
they  v;ere  received  with  cheers.    His  body  was  broiight  to 
Fairfield  for  burial.    At  his  funeral,  the  ministers  of  the 
town,  of  different  denominations  bore  testimony  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  minister,  and  joined  in 
tributes  of  respect  for  a  sincere  and  blameless  life,  crov/n- 
ed  with  grace  and  length  of  days.    His  widow  survives  (1880) 
with  yrhom  he  had  lived  forty-three  years,  and  an  only  son 
whose  home  is  at  Vinton. 
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Twenty- seventh  Sketch: 

SAMUEL  N,  GROUT. 

Samuel  Newel  Grout,  son  of  Abel  and  Theodocia  (Batchel- 
der)  Grout,  was  born  in  Stratton,  Vermont,  July  5,  1818.  Zc 
prepared  for  college  at  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  Manchester , 
Vermont,  and  graduated  from  Lliddlebury  College  in  1856,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1849. 

Soon  after  graudation  he  came  west  and  settled  first  in 
Missouri.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  La  Grande,  January  2, 
1850,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Northern  liissouri  Presbytery 
at  Hannibal,  April  28  of  this  same  year. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  Edna  and  Memphis  (Pres.) 
1850-54,  and  then  for  one  year  '54-55,  he  served  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  TTest  Ely.     One  of  his  reports  from  Missouri 
(December  1851),  telling  of  his  first  great  sorrow  is  as 
f ollows : 

"During  the  last  quarter  God  has  been  pleased  to  remove 
my  dear  companion  to  a  higher  s-ohere  of  labor.     She  died 
the  first  of  last  July,  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  25 
years  and  6  months.     But,  though  called  so  early  in  life, 
and  when  she  had  but  just  entered  upon  missionary  labor, 
she  bade  the  messenger  welcome,  and  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect given  her  of  soon  being  in  a  sinless  and  perfect  state. 
She  suffered  much  bodily  distress,  but  her  mind  was  calm  and 
peaceful.    Reason  was  continued,  and  she  stepped  fearlessly 
down  into  the  dark  valley,  realizing  the  faithfulness  of 
Him  to  whom  she  had  committed  her  soul  in  covenant.  Her 
cheerfulness  in  veiw  of  death,  the  great  kindness  of  this 
people  towards  us,  and  my  being  fully  employed,  are  to  be 
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reckoned  among  the  external  circumstances  that  have  tended 

greatly  to  alleviate  my  sorrow.     God  has  been  very  merciful 

to  me  in  His  providence  and  in  the  communications  of  His  grace. 

Closing  five  years  of  Missionary  labor  in  Missouri,  Mr. 
Grout  in  1855,  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Pulton,  111.,  hut 
in  September  of  1856,  he  was  again  west  of  the  Mississippi , 
commissioned  Sept.  9,  1856,  for  Inland  and  Big  Rock,  Iowa; 
and  this  was  his  field  for  eleven  years. 

.-.is  first  report  from  Iowa,  November  1859  is  as  follows: 
"Ministers  and  their  families  are  not  the  only  mission- 
aries that  ought  to  be  sent,  at  least  encouraged  to  come  to 
the  West.    The  Home  Missionary  Society  does,  indeed,  a  noble 
and  praiseworthy  work,  by  sending  Moses  into  this  vast  wilder- 
ness to  direct  the  battles  that  are  to  be  fought  with  sin  and 
its  subjects.    But  it  is  often  as  necces^ary  that  you  should 
send  along  Aaaron  and  Hur,  and  even  Joshua  with  his  sword,  if 
not  with  his  power  over  the  sun,  lest  the  enemies  betake  them- 
selves to  their  accustomed  darkness  before  the  feeble  ranks 
of  his  friends  can  fulfill  the  required  work.    But  we  wish  you 
to  beware ,  lest,  while  attempting,  in  obedience  to  this  sug- 
gestion, to  send  us  real  Joshuas,  with  power  to  prolong  and 
use  genuine  sunlight,  that  they  may  the  more  effectually  use 
the  sword  of  truth,  you  send  us  more  of  these  self -illumina- 
tors that  generate  darkness  that  may  be  felt.    But  Joshuas 
of  the  right  stripe,  of  the  real,  G-od-fearing  ring  to  them, 
let  their  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  together  with  whole- 
souled  Aarons  and  Hurs--why  there  is  need  of  mightier  armies 
of  them  than  were  lately  drawn  into  the  field  of  conflict  b. 
iTapoleon  and  his  allies.    For  how  often  is  Moses  compelled  to 
hold  up  his  own  hands,  and  even  do  the  fighting  till  both 
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flesh  and  heart  faili 

Then  a  missionary  is  sent  into  a  community  where  every 
man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbor's,  "where  every  meaaure  pro- 
posed by  the  one,  is  as  sure  as  death  to  meet  with  deadly  op- 
position from  the  other,  I  care  not  if  he  be  a  Moses  or  a 
Paul ,  he  can  not  sway  the  influence  that  shall  break  down 
this  opposition,  remove  deadly  grudges,  and  lead  men  to  live 
love  and  work  together  like  brethren.    This  work  must  be  done 
by  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  united  re- 
quest     of  at  least  two  or  three.    But  when  these  two  or  three 
are  not  found  in  a  community,  ought  there  not  to  be  men  sent, 
either  r;ith  or  to  the  missionary,  that  nis  hands  may  be  sus- 
tained?" 

The  second  report  (April  1861)  is  as  follows: 
"Very  grateful  was  I,  several  weeks  since,  to  receive  my 
last  year's  last  quarterly  payment;  and  although  I  had  waited 
long  for  it--and  had  been  obliged  to  make  several  shifts,  to 
save  my  credit ,  before  it  came ,  I  may  say  that  it  was  not 
without  grief  that  I  received  it.    For,  associated  with  it 
was  the  thought  that  many  of  my  brethren,  7<ith  their  fami- 
lies, were  doubtless  suffering  for  a  similar  amount,  without 
its  being  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  grant  it.     I  do 
hope ,  the  churches  will  not  abandon  their  missionaries  upon 
their  own  soil,  in  their  own  land,  and  among  their  own 
brethren  and  childrenl     Ought  they  not  to  provide  for  their 
own,  if  the  would  retain  the  title  of  Christian? 

"In  "December  Tie  had  two  successive  snowy  Sabbaths;  and 
on  both  of  them,  I  went,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  a  Journey 
of  fifteen  miles,  before  we  reached  home.     Slightly  different 
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this,  from  waiting  the  commonly  brief  distance  from  the  com- 
fortable parsonage  to  the  commodious  church,  on  a  pavement; 
especially  when  the  snow  falls  so  fast  and  so  deep  as  to  re- 
quire a  large  expenditure  of  sympathy  for  the  jaded  horse , 
tugging  at  heavily  clogged  wheels,  and  for  the  weary  preach- 
er, obliged,  through  a  similar  sympathy  for  his  faithful 
horse,  to  elaborate  his  homeward  journey  on  foot!  Verily, 
one  half  of  the  human  race  but  little  knows  how  the  other 
half  lives. 

"I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  introduce  the  publi- 
cations of  The  American  Tract  Society  of  3oston.    7e  obtained 
a  Sunday  school  Library  of  their  books,  which  are  indeed  va- 
luable, and  some  twenty-six  copies  of  their  papers,  last  year. 
This  year,  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  papers  come  to  us,  and 
I  hope  the  number  will  be  much  increased.    There  are  about 
one  hundred  families  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  my  preaching  places,  many  of  whom  are  never  seen  in 
the  house  .of  God,  and  others  only  on  rare  occsions.     I  am 
grieved  for  them;  and  I  have  formed  the  purpose,  with  such 
help  as  I  can  get,  to  introduce  religious  reading  into  all 
these  families." 

The  next  report   (December  1863)  was  from  Hew  Liberty,  a 
point  in  his  general  field.    He  writes: 

"I  have  never  known  so  much  sickness  and  so  many  deaths 
in  Iowa,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  the  missionary  year  now 
reported.     I  think  there  have  been  more  deaths  in  this  vici- 
nity since  last  February,  than  in  all  the  time  before,  since 
we  have  been  in  the  State,  nearly  seven  years.     Some  families 
have  been  made  very  desolate.    Three,  a  father,  mother,  and 
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newly  married  daughter,  were  borne  to  the  grave  within  two 
weeks  time.    Prom  our  ITew  liberty  Church,  a  brother  was 
suddenly  taken,  leaving  a  wife  and  seven  little  ones  to 
struggle  mournfully  and  alone  with  poverty;  and  from  our 
Sunday  school  at  3ig  Rock,  a  lad  of  fifteen  (I  think)  was 
struck  by  lightning,  while  walking  in  the  street. 

"(The  attendance  at  church  and  Sunday  school  has  never 
been  better,  and  in  the  school  never  so  good  ,  I  think,  as 
during  this  summer;  and  never  have  we  had,  any  where,  a  more 
delightful  Sunday  school  celebration  that  we  had  on  the  5th 
of  September,  with  our  two  schools  and  the  one  at  Hound  Grove. 
She  day  was  one  of  Fature's  best.     Our  Brother  Sullen,  from 
Durant ,  was  present,  and  made  a  fine  speech;  and  our  lady 
friends  had  industriously  vied  with  each  other,  in  preparing 
good  things  for  the  table,  spread  in  a  part  of  one  of  "God's 
first  temples,"  so  that  the  remark  was  elicited  from  a  llassa- 
chusetts  friend,  that  he  thought  we  had  smart  women  in  Iowa — 
and  so  we  have.    There  was  an  abundance  of  good  cheer  and 
kind  feeling,  and  human  hearts  glowed  rath  friendliness  like 
the  mellow  sunlight  around  us." 

Closing  up  his  work  in  these  Cedar  and  Scott  county 
fields,   (April  1st,  1867)  I.Ir.  Grout  was  commissioned  for 
i.Ionroe ,  and  here  he  labored  faithfully  and  with  marked  suc- 
cess for  two  years. 

Eis  one  communication  from  this  field,  published  in 
March  of  1868,  was  a  report  of  the  dedication  of  a  new  house 
of  worship.    Of  this  he  says: 

"Once  in  three  weeks  I  am  preaching  in  Prairie  City, 
eleven  miles  to  the  northwest,  where  there  are  thought  to 
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be  400  or  500  inhabitants,  and  the  way  seems  nearly  prepared 
for  the  organization  of  a  Congregational  church  of  twenty 
male  members.     I  think  that  they  will  scon  rally  and  build 
a  Congregational  house  of  worship.    There  is  no  place  of 
meeting  but  a  school-house  in  the  town.    Five  neighboring 
churches  have  lately  entered  an  organization  for  pioneer 
work  among  our  scattered  population,  beginning  at  railroad 
stations.    They  propose  to  employ  a  man  to  out  and  keep 
things  in  motion,  doing  what  he  can,  and  calling  upon  unem- 
ployed ministers  and  laymen  for  aid.    'This  arrangement  will 
include  Prairie  City,  so  that,  afterv/ard,  I  shall  expect  to 
confine  my  labors  nearer  home. 

"Cur  new  house  of  worship  that  we  have  been  occupying 
since  November  10th,  was  solemnly  and  very  joyfully  dedicated 
to  God  on  the  first  of  December.    Dr.  Cochran,  of  G-rinnell , 
preached  to  us  one  of  his  massive  sermons,  a  perfect  broad- 
side against  sin  and  error.    3ro.  H.  3.  Barnes,  of  Kewton, 
offered  the  prayer.    Tie  had  previously  raised  v350  addition- 
al first  subscriptions,  that  we  might  dedicate  the  house 
free  from  debt,     "e  also  had  a  magnificent  present  of  a 
silver-plated  communion  set,  from  Christian  friends  in  LTew 
Haven,  Conn.  It  was  a  surprise  present  to  the  church  in  the 
afternoon,  at  our  communion  season.     Our  new  home  is  a  great 

comfort  to  us.     Our  congregations  and  Sabbath  schools  are 
much  enlarged.    For  three  Sabbaths  I  have  held  a  third  ser- 
vice at  night;  g£Qa-C2iing  twice  here,  and  once  in  rrairie 
City.     It  makes  a  busy  and  somewhat  wearisome  work  to  preach 
three  times  and  ride  ten  or  eleven  miles,  but  I  hope  to  endure 
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it.    Our  prayer-meeting  is  well  attended,  and  there  is  seme 
interest  whldh  we  hope  may  "be  developed  into  a  precious  revival. 

After  these  thirteen  years  of  missionary  labor  in  Iowa, 
following  the  fashion  of  the  "star  of  empire"  he  turned  his 
face  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  crossed  the  Lissouri  over 
into  Nebraska.    His  first  field  in  Nebraska  was  at  Slmore, 
and  all  the  regions  round-about;  and  here  he  was  in  service 
from  1869  to  1872.    From  here,  (November  of  1869)  he  writes: 

"Human  history  often  repeats  itself  in  its  essential 
characteristics.    To  give  you  an  account  of  our  journeyings 
and  our  beginnings,  in  this  country,  would  be  but  to  re- 
hearse what  many  others  have  related,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, perhaps,  to  illustrate  personal  identity." 

"In  crossing  the  large  prairies  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska,  in  our  mover's  wagon  and  buggy,  from  Llonroe,  Iowa, 
to  this  place,  by  reason  of  the  weariness  and  difficulties 
of  the  way,  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  the 
want  of  supplies,  etc.,  we  were  able,  in  part,  to  appreciate 
the  discouragements  of  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings; 
and  I  doubt  if  we  found  ourselves  more  righteous  than  they 
in  our  dispostion  to  endure  those  "ten-otations"  with  equani- 
mity.   And,  in  buying  a  spot  and  building  a  cabin,  which 
was  necessarily  among  our  first  works  here,  we  have  but  re- 
peated the  experiences  of  many  a  Home  Missionary  in  this  great 
Test.     Indeed  the  very  first  Sunday  school  book  that  we  read 
entitled,  "The  Prairie  Missionary"  gives  veritable  items  of 
our  own  former  and  recent  experiences,  making  it  wholly  un- 
necessary for  us  to  received  corroborative  testimony  that 
it  is  no  work  of  fiction.    Hor  the  sober  facts  of  Home 
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Llissionary  life  are  often  stranger  than  fiction,  so  much  so 
that  those  in  their  well-established  homes,  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  country  find  it  a  hard  matter,  doubtless,  to 
"believe  them. 

"After  much  time  and  money  spent  in  determining  our  des- 
tination and  preparing  for  our  journey,  and  having  been  more 
than  two  weeks  upon  the  road,  we  arrived  at  Elmore  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  day  of  June.     Such  had  been  the  rush  of 
for  land,  in  this  community,  since  I  was  here  first,  that 
it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  our  home,  on 
terms  that  suited  our  convenience.    But  after  some  ten 
days'  search  and  inquiry,  we  settled  upon  a  very  beautiful 
spot,  that  now  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  us  by  the 
kind  providence  of  God.    Chen  I  had  the  lumber  to  haul  from 
twelve  to  near  twenty  miles,  for  the  beginning  of  a  home;  and 
my  own  hands  laid  hold  of  the  carpenter's  instruments,  to 
prepare  the  material,  and  with  a  few  days'  assistance  from 
neighbors,  our  house,  16x20  feet,  was  so  far  built  that  we 
moved  into  it  on  the  3d  of  July,  thankful  for  shelter  and 
a  place  in  which  to  erect  our  own  family  altar." 

In  February  of  1870  the  Missionary  reports  the  breaking 
of  new  ground,  and  building  ''not  on  anothers  foundation:" 
"During  the  quarter"  he  says;  "I  have  broken  ground  in  two 
new  portions  of  this  great  field.     Oh  Salem  Rev,  Mr.  Price 
had  bestowed  some  labor,  but  without  tangible  results.  She 
new  railway  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  through  this  country, 
will  run  near  Salem  and  Palls  Gity,  where  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment every  other  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  where  we  hope 
ere  long  to  organize  a  church.     It  seems  important  that  these 
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places  should  be  occupied  and  the  way  prepared  for  their 
future.    The  other  new  place  is  at  Hays'  Bridge,  about  se- 
ven miles  northwest  of  us.    There  I  found  a  good  Congrega- 
tional family,  with  an  energetic  worker  in  its  widowed 
mother.    They  were  from  .-uincy,  Illinois,  where  this  mother 
had  led  the  choir  for  twenty-seven  years,    luring  most  of 
their  two  years'  residence  in  Nebraska,  they  have  carried 
on  an  interesting  Sabbath  school,  which  she  organized,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  better  things  in  that  destitute  neigh- 
borhood.   There  are  others  who  sympathize,  and  we  purpose, 
God  willing,  soon  to  gather  a.  church.    At  my  last  appoint- 
ment I  baptized  the  only  daughter  in  that  young  family. 

"In  this  neighborhood  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  some  half  dozen  Congregational  families,  and  the 
prospect  of  one  or  two  more.    Among  these  are  several  work- 
ers for  Christ,  whom  I  hope  to  make  use  of  on  Sundays,  by 
taking  them  with  me  or  sending  them  out .    Q,uite  a  number  are 
from  Jasper  County,  Iowa,  my  former  neighbors,  and  very  warm 
was  the  greeting  from  some  of  them  last  Sabbath- -like  the  sa 
lutation  of  dear  brethren  met  in  a  strange  land.    Junid  pre- 
sent feebleness  and  privations,  wa  are  very  grateful  for 
your  prompt  and  timely  aid.    "hen  all  was  gone  but  ten  cents 
God  sends  me  yiO  from  an  unknown  friend  in  "Talpole ,  Mass., 
greatly  cheering  me;  as  did  also  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Cowles' 
tv/o  excellent  volumes.    To  receive  new  books  was  a  novelty, 
and  I  would  gladly  have  sat  down  and  eaten  them  at  once.1' 

l.Ir.  Grout  reviews  his  first  year  in  ITebraska  in  the 
following  report : 

"Ily  first  year  in  ITebraska  has  been  one  of  trials,  of 
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varied  labors,  of  sweet  privileges  and  unusual  mercies.  l"e- 
ver  before  have  T.ve  been  so  kindly  remembered  by  Christian 
friends,  filling  our  hearts  with  grateful  surprise  that  our 
wants  should  be  so  comprehended  and  cared  for  by  those  far 
away.    Llay  he  whose  paternal  eye  has  been  so  kindly  watchful 
of  all  our  necessities  in  this  our  new  field,  abundantly 
reward  each  one  who  has  contributed  to  our  comfort  during  the 
year,  whether  in  clothing,  religious  papers,  tracts,  books, 
money,  or  prayer.     It  is  a  privilege  to  preach  the  gospel  with 
my  hands  thus  stayed  up  by  Christian  sympathy,  and  nothing 
gives  me  such  solid  pleasure  as  thus  waiting  before  G-od 
and  endeavoring  to  proclaim  His  truth.    Cur  trials  are 
those  incident  to  a  field  where  the  few  church  members 
have  been  crippled  by  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers,  and 
drought  for  three  or  more  years,  or  the  excessive  wet ,  as 
during  the  last  season,  or  by  the  cost  of  moving  to  this 
place  with  much  of  their  property  kept  back  by  the  failure  or 
tardiness  of  purchasers  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.    Some  have  been 
kept  from  business  by  protracted  sickness.     In  their  necessi- 
ties we  have  sympathized  with,  them,  often  not  knowing  where 
our  next  supplies  were  to  come  from. 

"Having  taken  coll  while  preaching,  I  had  lung  fever, 
was  quite  sick,  so  that  I  stayed  at  home  for  three  Sabbaths. 
I  had  no  relapse,  as  others,  but  have  regained  my  health  and 
strength  so  that  I  can  endure  as  much  as  before,  and  I  trust 
the  sweet  experiences  of  the  word  and  love  of  God  during  my 
sickness,  will  not  be  lost  upon  me,  or  upon  the  people." 

After  two  years  of  service  at  Elmore  and  vicinity,  he 
moved  down  into  Franklin  county,  making  his  headquarters  at 
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Llacon,  and  in  that  aew  part  of  the  state,  broke  up  more  new 
ground,  and  laid  still  other  foundations.     He  organized  the 
ohurch  at  llacon,  another  at  franklin;  he  labored  also  at  Ri- 
verton,  Edison,  Precept,  and  Oxford.    He  continued  in  this 
field  until  1855,  at  which  time  he  retired  to  Pranklin,  where 
an  Academy  had  been  started,  and  v;ith  which  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  do.    This  was  his  home  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Academy  from  1881  to  1903. 

He  was  four  times  married.     October  SI,  1849,  at  Andover 
I.Iass.,  he  married  Elizabeth  M,  Shedd,  who  died  at  Memphis , 
Me.,  July  1,  1851.    July  22  1852,  at  Louisvill,  Kentucky, 
he  was  married  to  Margaret  A.  Jones,  she  died  at  Le  C-range , 
MO , ,  Aug.  22,  1853. 

April  20,  1855,  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,- he  was  married 
to  Llatilda  Ooburn,  who  died  at  Pranklin,  Nebraska,  Oct.  15, 
1888.    May  16,  1893,  at  Pranklin,  he  was  married  to  Susan 
llaria  (Preeman)  McCandlass. 

Father  Grout  died  of  old  age  at  Pranklin  April  20,  1904, 
aged  84  years,  9  months,  and  15  days. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  sketch  that  My.  5rotit  was  on 
missionary  ground  in  the  -Test  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  gave  six  years  of  service  to  Missouri,  thirteen  to  Iowa, 
and  sixteen  to  ITebraska,  and  nineteen  years  more  of  ser- 
vice in  a  retirement  filled  with  gentleness,  kindness,  good- 
ness, and  good  works. 
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Twenty- eighth  Sketch: 

ADM!  BLTJMER . 

Only  a  fragment  of  a  sketch  of  this  man  can  "be  made  out. 
Of  course,  he,  or  at  least  his  fathers,  came  from  the  father 
land.    Our  first  record  of  him  is  that,  under  commission  of 
the    A.  H.  IT.  S.,  he  began  at  Fairview,  October  first,  1856. 
In  1857  and  1858,  the  commission  was  renewed,  Wapello  being 
added  to  his  field.    I'one  of  his  reports  to  the  Home  Ijls- 
sionary  Society  during  those  three  years. 

January  1st,  1859,  he  was  commissioned  for  Stillwater, 
Minn,    October  1,  1860,  the  commission  was  transferred  to 
Shakopee,  and  it  was  renewed  for  that  field  up  to  October 
1865. 

The  name  then  disappears  from  the  Home  Llissionary  re- 
cords.   He  was  carried  forward  in  the  Congregational  Cuarter 
ly  up  till  1868,  and  then  his  name  was  dropped. 

Whether  he  died  or  went  away  to  some  other  dene mi nation, 
or  was  deposed  from  the  ministry,  or  whether  our  denomina- 
tional recorders  were  careless  and  inefficient,  I  do  not 
know.     I  wish  I  did. 

The  records  are  so  meagre,  I  cannot  give  any  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  man,  or  the  value  of  his  work.  Any- 
how, he  belongs  to  Minnesota  much  more  than  to  Iowa. 
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Twenty- ninth  Sketch: 

CORITSLIUS  S.  CADY. 

Cornelius  Sidney  Cady,  son  of  Oliver  and  Abigail  (Brain- 
ard)  Cady  was  "born  in  Orwell,  Vermont,  February  28,  181,3. 

He  was  a  student  at  the  Kimball  Union  Academy;  spent  one 
year  at  I.Iiddlebury  College,  and  three  years  at  Oberlin.  Re 
graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  He 
was  ordained  at  Oberlin,  August  23d  of  this  year.  September 
11,  1843,  he  was  married  to  Rebecca  Thompson  IJOrgan  of  Oberlin 
by  whom  were  born  into  the  family  six  sons,  three  growing 
up  to  manhood. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  East  Cleveland;  the  next  at 
Sherman,  IT.  Y. ;  the  next  at  Farmington,  Illinois  (1847,*-1848 ) 
then  in  Geneseo  (1849-1850);  then  Bary  (1851-1855);  next 
Summer  Hill  (1854-1855);  then  South  Chicago  (1855-1856)— 
and  then  he  came  over  into  Iowa. 

From  1856  to  1858  he  was  a  home  missionary  at  Bowens 
Prairie.    None  of  his  reports  from  this  field  were  published. 

From  October  1st,  1858,  to  October  1st,  1861,  he  was  at 
Cass . 

The  Rev.  VT.  R.  Bundy,  writing  of  the  Cass  church  in 
July  of  1909,  spoke  of  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Cady  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Ladue  left  soon  after  the  church  was  organized, 
and  Rev.  S.  A.  Benton  took  his  place.    The  school-house  was 
no-;:  plastered  and  seated.     In  the  winter  of  1857,  a  protract- 
ed meeting  was  held  in  the  little  school  house.     The  pastor 
was  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Cady  of  Bowens  Prairie.  There 
was  much  interest  and  many  joined  the  church.    These  meetings 
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resulted  in  the  calling  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cady  as  the  first  resi- 
dent pastor.    He  moved  to  Cass  about  October  1st,  1858,  and 
occupied  one  room  in  Deacon  Condit's  hoiise ,  and  gave  his 
whole  time  to  the  church.    Every  Sunday  he  would  take  his 
organ  to  the  church,  or  rather  the  school  house,  and  his  son, 
a  lad  of  twelve  years,  would  play  the  organ,    This  son  is 
now  one  of  the  most  noted  music  teachers  of  America.  (I 
suppose  this  is  the  Mr.  Cady  of  the  famous  firm  of  Root  & 
Cady  of  Chicago.)    At  a  meeting  held  November  24th  of  this 
same  year  it  was  decided  to  build  a  church. 

"The  church  was  dedicated  free  from  debt  in  the  fall  of 
1860." 

In  this  communication  Mr.  Bundy  quotes  from  the  letter  of 
one  of  the  old  members  in  which  she  says:     "I  remember  so  dis- 
tinctly how  happy  we  all  were  that  we  had  a  home  and  could 
worship  under  our  own  roof.     I  also  remember  when  it  was 
said  to  be  completed  that  we  ladies  gathered  to  put  on  the 
finishing  touches  and  took  our  dinners  and  spent  the  day. 
We  were  a  happy  crowd.    Life  was  then  before  us." 

This  work  was  accomplished  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr,  Cady. 

"Mr.  Cady,"  says  l.Ir.  Bundy,  "and  family  were  and  still 
are  held  in  grateful  esteem." 

Very  few  of  Llr.  Cady's  reports  were  published.     I  be- 
lieve that  only  one  of  his  reports  from  this  field  saw  the 
light  of  the  day.    This  was  published  in  April  of  1861,  and 
is  as  follows: 

"Although  I  have  not  received  my  last  draft,  I  suppose  it 
is  expected  I  will  forward  my  reports,  as  they  come  due.  The 
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promptness  with  whioh  reports  have  hitherto  "been  responded  to, 
will  enlist  the  sympathies  of  missionaries  for  you,  in  these 
times  of  trial,    ^ile  I  can  say,  I  need  my  draft,  due  three 
months  ago,  yet,  as  I  presume  there  are  those  who  suffer  more, 
I  cannot  complain.    She  merchant  with  whom  I  trade,  said  that 
he  would  wait  until  my  draft. came,    rerhaps  some  of  the 
brethren  are  not  so  highly  favored. 

"One  week  ago,  last  Sabbath,  just  at  break  of  day,  our 
son  Willie  died.    T7e  can  no  more  count  five  sons,  when  some 
kind  friends  at  the  East  wish  to  make  us  up  a  box.    'Then  our 
last  one  came  from  L'alone ,  IT.  Y. ,  TTillie  was  with  us,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  opening  of  the  box  more  than  the  rest. 
He  was  in  his  12th  year — next  to  the  oldest.    He  was  very 
fond  of  reading,  especially  of  history.    Since  last  spring 
we  have  entertained  a  hope  that  he  was  a  Christian.    We  feel 
that  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  Savior  has  taken  him  to  himself. 
His  disease  was  sore  throat,  terminating  in  dropsy.    He  died 
very  suddenly,  and  sunk  away  very  easily,    ^e  feel  his  lose. 
Tie  hope  it  may  be  blest  to  us." 

June  1st  of  1862,  Mr.  Oady  was  commissioned  for  I.Iacuoketa 
and  was  in  service  there  for  three  years.     One  of  the  incidents 
of  this  pastorate  is  noted  in  the  Iowa  Hews  letter  in  the  is- 
sue of  Ilarch  1863.    This  is  a  communication  from  Mr,  Oady 
and  is  as  follows: 

"A  short  time  since  our  family  were  invited  out  to  tea. 
Just  before  leaving  home  a  large  load  of  wood  was  tumbled  into 
the  yard  without  leave  or  license,  and  a  lady  dropped  in  just 
long  enough  to  deposit  a  bill  into  the  hand  of  Mrs-  C.  These 
things  awakened  a  little  suspicion,    ""hen  we  arrived  at  the 
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place  to  which  we  were  invited,  we  found  a  few  ladies  present. 
All  went  on  like  an  afternoon  visit  until  supper  was  over. 
Then  strange  faces  made  their  appearance  with  bundles  under 
their  arms,  "besides  other  ominous  movements,  until  the  spa- 
cious rooms  were  filled.    After  the  evening  was  spent  with 
music,  conversation,  etc.,  into  which  all  seemed  to  enter  with 
a  peculiar  zest,  I  was  arrested,  and  after  a  fine  pair  of  fur 
gloves  were  presented,  and  "basket  containing  ,535  and  other 
valuables  hanging  on  my  arm  I  was  asked  to  answer  from  myself 
The  results  were  over  $80,  and  a  happy  surprise." 

In  the  late  summer  of  1864,  Brother  Cady  was  called  upon 
to  drink  a  cup  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  his  son  James  D. , 
though  under  age  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  went  to  the 
front.    May  31,  1864,  from  the  woods  near  Dallas  Georgia  he 
writes:     "This  makes  six  days  since  we  commenced  to  fight, 
and  it  is  tedious  business.    The  first  night  we  went  down 
into  a  hollow  with  nobody  on  our  left.    The  next  morning  the 
Rebs  came  in  on  our  flank  which  caused  us  to  fall  back.  Cnce 
I  turned  and  saw  a  flash  and  jumped  behind  a  tree ,  when  three 
balls  hit  the  tree ,  and  others  went  into  the  ground  all  a- 
round  me.     It  was  'bullous'.    Day  before  yesterday  I  was  hit 
with  a  piece  of  a  shell  on  the  collar  bone,  which  only  made 
it  sore.     I  feel  very  grateful  to  God  that  I  am  alive." 

"'There  are  two  things  that  I  miss  most  in  the  army,  one 
is  my  organ,  and  the  other  is  Sunday  school  and  Sunday  worship. 

"Having  been  spared  to  go  through  without  a  wound  the 
entire  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  Atlanta,  James 
wrote  his  mother  and  brothers  on  the  night  of  11th  of  Sept- 
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ember,  giving  a  vivid  and  sprightly  account  of  the  siege 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  expressed  in  jubilant  terms 
his  exultation  at  the  defeat  of  the  foe.    He  spoke  of  himself 
as  in  excellent  health,  and  seems  full  of  hope  and  spirit. 
But  disease  had  doubtless  been  already  begun  its  work,  he 
never  wrote  again.    After  an  illness  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
he  closed  his  brief  career  as  a  soldier,  and  his  brief  ca- 
reer on  earth." 

Thus  another  home  missionary  home  in  Iowa  was  shrouded  in 
gloom  by  the  devastation  of  that  terrible  Tar  of  the  Rebellion, 

May  1,  1'866,  Mr.  Cady  was  commissioned  for  Albany,  111. 
But  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  stationed  at  Brook- 
field,  Iowa. 

In  ITovember  of  1868  we  find  him  again  in  Illinois  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Udina.     In  1870  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Cberlin,  Ohio,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  retirement  there, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  doing  missionary  work  in  the 
country  round  about.    There  is  a  little  paragraph  in  the  Home 
Missionary  of  October  1871  which  indicates  that  at  that  time 
he  had  charge  of  the  Fitchville  church.    The  item  is  as  follows 

AH  "OLD"  CEURCH— - Rev.  C.  S.  Cady,  writing  from  Oberlin, 
says  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Fitchville ,  Ohio,  now 
under  his  pastoral  care:     "It  is  largely  made  up  of  old  peo- 
ple; having  twelve  members  whose  aggregate  age  is  about  950 
years—averaging  nearly  eighty — besides  quite  a  number  who 
are  over  70  years  old.     I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  a 
church  anywhere  in  the  lilast  or  Test,  that  has  go  large  a 
number  of  aged  people  in  a  membership  of  sixty." 

After  1877  his  residence  was  in  Michigan.    First  in 
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Philadelphia,  and  then  in  Ann  Arbor.    He  died  in  Chicago, 
February  IS,  1889,  at  the  age  of  76  years  6  months  13  days. 

I  know  too  little  of  I.Ir.  Gady  to  venture  upon  any  cha- 
racterization of  him.    Ee  had  left  the  state  before  my  day. 
He  evidently  had  a  fair  education,  but  evidently  did  not  have 
the  grace  of  continuance,  his  pastorates  were  all  short;  some 
of  them  wero  so  short  that  the  year  book  counted  them  as 
fields  served  by  a  "General  Liissionary. 11    While  the  Home  I.Iis- 
sionary  records  assign  him  to  various  fields,  the  year  book 
tays  that  from  1864  to  1870  he  was  a  General  Liissionary  in 
Iowa,  residing  at  l.Iaquoketa  and  Brookfield  and  Branston,  111.; 
and  that  from  1870  to  1877  he  was  a  General  Missionary  in 
Ohio  with  headquarters  at  Oberlin. 

All  together  he  gave  us  about  ten  years  of  service  in 
Iowa.    He  was  the  first  resident  pastor  of  Cass.    Under  his 
administration  the  meeting  house  was  built.    Evidently  he 
was  evangelistic  in  spirit  and  methods.    Perhaps  this  is 
one  reason  why  his  pastorates  were  so  short.    He  left  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  people  at  Cass.    He  helped  to 
mold  the  characters  of  some  of  the  splendid  men  and  women 
of  that  community.    He  had  a  share  in  the  making  of  the 
C  o  mm  o  nw  e  a  1 1  h . 
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Thirtieth  Sketch: 

HSUTRY  D.  Kim. 

Henry  Dwight  King,  son  of  Rl chard  and  I.Iehitable  (Sibley) 
King,  was  horn  in  Bennington,  Geneseo  County,  New  York,  Llay  14, 
1822.    He  came  as  a  hoy  to  Gustavus,  Ohio,  in  1836,  and  spent 
his  boyhood  days  on  a  farm.     "He  was  hopefully  converted'.'  says 
Julius  A,  Reed,  "at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  for  several 
years  afterward  he  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
ought  to  prepare  for  the  gospel  ministry,  hut  he  finnally 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  aged  parents  that  he  should  live 
near  them  and  engage  in  farming." 

He  was  married,  January  1st,  1849,  to  Rhoda  R.  Sheldon, 
of  7ayne,  Ashtabula,  county  Ohio.    Within  a  few  months,  Llay 
18,  1850,  Mrs.  King  died,  and  with  her  an  infant  son.  "The 
death  of  his  wife  and  child,"  says  LIr.  Reed,  "brought  back 
his  former  conviction  and  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  work 
of  preparation.    He  pursued  his  classical  studies  at  Suf field, 
Conn.,  and  at  Oberlin  for  about  four  years;  and  graduated  from 
the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  in  1856." 

He  was  married  September  1856  to  I.Irs.  Theodosia  (Arnold) 
Sheldon,  of  3ast  Haddam,  Conn. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cleveland  Congregational 
Conference  in  1855,  and  he  Was  ordained  by  the  Council  Bluffs 
Association  at  Magnolia,  October  9,  1856,  Rev.  John  Todd  of 
Tabor,  preaching  the  sermon.    He  began  his  labors  as  a  home 
missionary  pastor  of  the  Llagnolia  church,  October  15,  of  this 
year,  1856.    He  was  installed  pastor,  April  23d,  1859. 
Brother  Todd  again  preaching  the  sermon. 

The  obituary  of  LIr.  King,  written  within  a  few  months  by 
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one  of  his  brothers  in  Michigan,  informs  us  that  his  work  at 
Magnolia  was  "largely  with  the  dissatisfied  Mormons  left  he- 
hind  "by  Joseph  Smith  when  they  went  on  to  Utah.  He  also  served 
for  years  as  County  Superintendent  of  Schools."  The  further 
infromation  is  given  that  "In  his  Iowa  ministry  he  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  Eillis  family,  and  baptised  ITewell  Dwight  Eillis, 
giving  him  his  own  middle  name  of  Dwight." 

The  reports  of  Mr«  King  in  his  Llagnolia  field  will  give 
us  some  of  his  experiences  in  this  pioneer  region,  and  will 
show  something  of  the  character  of  the  man.  The  first  re- 
port published  (June  1862)  is  as  follows: 

"There  is  an  increased  interest  here ,  among  different 
bodies  of  Mormons.    They  are  sustaining  regular  meetings  upon 
the  Sabbath  in  several  places  each  Sabbath.    They  are  talking 
in  unknown  tongues  and  interpreting  the  same.    They  are  look- 
ing for  the  time  when  they  shall  take  possession  of  this  en- 
tire country  upon  the  llissiouri  river,  and  have  set  fifty 
years  as  the  time  when  the  Gentiles  will  not  dare  to  speak 
against  them.    It  is  a  hard  influence  to  meet.     It  is  old 
and  settled.    They  are  mostly  from  I'avoo ,  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  and  have  been  still  until  the  war  broke  out. 

"As  yet,  they  are  not  hostile  to  me,  although  they  think 
us  all  deceived,  and  not  the  true  people  of  G-od,    There  are 
parties  among  them,  some  for  Brigham  Young,  some  for  other 
leaders.     Last  fall  I  was  called  upon  to  preach  two  funeral 
sermons  among  them.    One  was  that  of  a  boy,  about  fourteen 
years  old,  upon  whom  they  had  "laid  on  hands"  for  his 
restoration,  but  without  effect. 

"I  cannot  think  of  leaving  my  church  at  this  critical  time 
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although,  as  you  know,  I  have  but  scanty  support,    le  have 
hoped,  for  several  years,  soon  to  assume  our  support;  hut  this 
is  impossible  yet.    Corn  without  sale  at  t-.7elve  and  a  half 
cents  per  "bushel,  -.Till  not  at  present  purchase  clothes  and 
shoes  sufficient  to  keep  our  families  comfortable.     I  still 
tell  my  people  that  I  will  share  with  them  in  the  deprivation 
of  many  things  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.     Te  have  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  leaving  off  tea  and  coffee.     It  takes  money 
for  these.    3ut  before  I  leave  the  field,  so  long  as  the 
brethren  desire  my    services  here,  I  shall  most  cheerfully 
let  theses  go." 

After  an  experience  of  six  years  at  llagnolia,  in  the 
midst  of  sickness,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  and  of  the  I.lor- 
mons  (May  1863)  he  writes: 

"Much  of  God's  goodness  has  been  manifested  to  us  as  a 
family  during  the  past  year.    Amidst  surrounding  sickness, 
death  and  alarm,  we  have  been  preserved,  unto  this  present, 
in  health  and  quiet,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  things  as 
are  aocessary  to  meet  all  the  real  wants  of  life.     I  have  been 
laboring  on  regularly  in  my  sphere,  trying  to  encourage  and 
console,  strengthen  and  assist  those  among  whom  I  live.  There 
has  never  been,  during  my  six  years  of  labor  in  this  place, 
so  many  things  to  try  us,  as  a  church,  as  during  this  year. 
le  have  been  led  to  put  oour  trust  in  God  and  not  in  man. 
Five  of  the  young  men  belonging  to  our  church  have  gone. 
Some  of  them  have  families.     One  has  gone  to  his  home  above-- 
the  first  in  our  church,    ethers  have  left  from  other  causes, 
such  as  fear  and  dissatisfaction.     Still,  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you,  there  are  some  left  who  are  still  growing;  and  are 
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really  developing  such  characters  as  are  to  good  degree  wor- 
thy of  imitation.    The  community  admit  this  of  them;  and  there 
are  some  things,  after  all,  which  are  really  encouraging  to 
your  unworthy  servant. 

"I  really  love  this  people,    irone  of  them  are  rich.  They 
are  'just  middlin  well  off;  and  to  keep  their  families  at 
school  and  church,  and  pay  their  debts ,  is  about  all  they 
can  do.    Of  the  outsiders,  many  have  gone  to  the  war  and 
many  have  ceased  to  come  to  our  meetings,  because  we  are  'un- 
conditional Union.'    With  other  things  there  is  at  present 
a  strong  Ilormon  influence  against  us.    A  sister  of  our  church, 
(whose  husband  we  had  excommunicated,)  asked  a  letter  from 
us  to  join  the  I.Iormons ,  with  her  husband.    We  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  we  did  not  recognize  the  Ilormon  Church  as  a 
Church  of  Ohrist.    She  has  gone,  I  suppose;  as  last  week 
they  lost  a  little  boy  and  had  a  Kormon  Zlder  to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon.      This  week  they  are  holding  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  court  house,  while  we  keep  the  "Teek  of  Pray- 
er/' as  suggested  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance.     I  have  most 
honestly  committed  the  interests  of  Zion  here  into  the  hands 
of  God,  and  expect  that  he  will  'cau.se  all  things  to  work  to- 
gether for  good.'     Our  meetings  are  well  attended — never  bet- 
ter.   The  same  is  true  of  the  Sabbath  school.     Our  house  if 
full  of  scholars.    There  is  no  other  in  the  town,  and  all  ap- 
pear to  concentrate  at  the  old  place,  where  they  always  find 
some  one  to  teach  them.    Lly  wife  has  had  a  class  of  boys, 
numbering,  at  times,  thirty;  and  has  missed  but  one  Sabbath 
during  the  last  year--and  then  there  was  no  school.     Be  had 
a  Christmas  dinner  which  called  out  all  the  children  of  the 
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place.    3ven  some  of  the  ilormon  children  are  coming  in.  Amidst 
discouragements  we  have  something  to  cheer  us. 

"I  earnestly  wish  you,  the  patrons  of  your  benevolent  So- 
ciety, to  feel  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  owing  to  your 
assistance  that  we  stand.    Should  this  "be  withheld,  we  must 
fall — as  far  as  I  can  judge.    And  what  I  say  of  ourselves, 
I  say  of  every  Congregational  church  in  "estern  Iowa,  except 
the  church  at  Tabor,    ~'e  look  forward,,  each  year,  and  desire 
to  be  self-supporting;  but  the  providence  of  God  appears  so 
to  overrule  our  endeavors  as  to  keep  us  recipients  of  others' 
bounty. !t 

"There  is  a  very  good  state  of  feeling  among  us  as  a 
church.    Especially  is  this  true,  if  we  take  into  view  the 
great  excitements  of  the  present  time,  with  the  differences 
in  politics  and  education  of  the  people  here.    T.7e  have  to 
put  on  charity  and  wear  it  as  a  garment.     I  think  we  do  it, 
I  tell  all,  that  I  can  not  be  hampered,  and  shall  speak 
freely  of  the  evils  of  the  day,  in  all  directions.    And,  by 
the  way,  we  have  no  grog  shop  in  town--a  thing  to  be  thank- 
ful for. 

"I  have  no  doleful  story  to  tell  you.     I  am  getting  along 
well  enough--better  than  those  poor  fellows  who  are  serving 
my  country  as  common  soldiers.     I  desire  to  be  faithful, 
and  to  remember  that  the  service  I  can  render  to  My  Savior 
is  very  little;  ant  that  all  my  deprivations  are  nothing 
compared  with  what  he  has  done  for  me." 

There  is  another  report  in  June  of  1863  which  is  as  follows 
"Since  the  year  has  commenced,  3od  has  seen  fit  again  to 
meet  with  us  as  a  church  and  bless  us.     The  church  has  been 
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revived  greatly;  backsliders  have  been  reclaimed  and,  I 
trust,  several  persons  have,  for  the  first  time  given  them- 
selves to  God.    Our  meetings  are  exceedingly  beneficial  and 
pleasant . 

"We  had  a  series  of  meetings  continuing  over  two  weeks. 
Rev.  Mr,  Todd,  of  Tabor,  wan  with  me.    He  is  a  faithful, 
pointed  speaker,  and  like  Paul  reasons  of  'righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.' 

"God  has  spoken  to  us  also  by  his  providence.    He  has 
taken  one  of  our  number  from  us--the  first  sister  that  has 
been  summoned  from  our  church;  also  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.    Both  were  suddenly  called.    Many  from  our  community 
who  have  gone  to  the  war  have  sickened  and  died.    They  are 
near  Vicksburgh.    One,  a  captian,  and  a  citizen  of  this  town, 
has  recently  died;  our  whole  community  has  been  greatly 
afflicted. 

"The  Mormons  still  labor  and  are  very  zealous,  even  in 
own  town.    But  I  trust  God  may  keep  the  people  from  being 
led  away  by  them.    2?ive  members  of  theirs  were  baptized  last 
Sabbath;  but  these  individuals  had  previously  belonged  to  them. 

"Our  church  goes  regularly  along,  without  much  shov;;  and 
yet  I  feel  there  are  striking,  effects  in  the  development  of 
character,  which  will  tell  on  this  entire  surrounding  country." 

In  November  of  this  year,  1863,  a  council  was  called  to 
Magnolia  to  consider  the  request  of  Brother  Xing  for  a  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  charge.    Rev.  John  Todd  was  Modera- 
tor, and  Rev.  A.  V.  House,  Scribe,    The  findings  of  the  coun- 
cil were  as  follows: 
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"The  predarious  state  of  Brother  King's  health  demands 
an  entire  relief  from  the  duties  of  the  ministry.    Th*  council 
therefore  advises  that  the  relation  "between  him  and  the  church 
be  dissolved,  and  hereby  declare  it  to  be  dissolved.     In  com- 
ing to  this  result  the  Council  deeply  sympathize  with  Brother 
King  in  his  afflictions,  and  earnestly  commend  him  to  the 
watchful  care  and  loving  favor  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
And  we  would  cordially  reccomend  him  as  a  faithful,  honest  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel.    The  Council  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
church  deplore  the  necessity  of  this  separation  and  would  glad 
ly  retain  their  minister.    Te  trust  that  the  Great  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep  will  soon  send  them  a  minister  to  break  to  them 
the  bread  of  life.    7e  commend  them  to  God  and  to  the  word 
of  his  grace . " 

Being  dismissed,  LIr.  King  returned  to  his  Ohio  home, 
to  rest  perhaps,  but  not  for  long,  for  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Gustavus  church  and  continued  in  service  here 
in  the  church  of  his  boyhood  up  to  1867,  at  which  time  he  was 
called  to  Kelloggsville ,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
and  then  to  Orwell,  where  he  served  for  five  years.     In  1875 
he  retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  making  his 
home  at  Kinsman.    Here  he  lived  in  retirement  for  thirty- eight 
years.    He  reached  the  end  of  the  long  journey  of  his  earthly 
life  only  a  few  months  ago,  April  27th,  1913.    The  years  of 
his  pilgrimage  were  only  a  few  days  short  of  ninety  years. 
LIr.  King  was  a  noble,  honored,  beloved,  and  useful  man.  Yto 
heartily  rejoice  in  what  he  did  for  us  in  Test era  Iowa  in  his 
seven  years  of  pioneer  service  in  Harrison  county.    He  laid 
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good  foundations  for  our  church  in  lilagnolia;  he  broke  the 
ground  for  our  noble  church  at  Dunlap.  Ee  had  a  share  in 
the  building  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Thirty-first  Sketch: 

THOMAS  S.  LAlMBGB, 

He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  ?.  LaDue ,  --/hose  sketch  ap- 
peared earlier  in  this  volume.    The  family  records  are  not  at 
hand  so  that  I  do  not  know  the  date  or  place  of  Thomas's  "birth. 
LTor  do  I  know  what  schools  he  attended  or  how  much  of  an  edu- 
cation he  received  in  his  childhood  and  youth.     I  am  inclined 
to  "believe  that  his  education  was  quite  limited.    His  father 
was  a  great  deal  of  an  itinerant,  and  the  family  residence 
was  not  for  long  in  any  one  place--a  condition  of  things  un- 
favorable for  an  education.     Julius  A.  Heed  reports  that  THo- 
mas  LaDue  "began  at  Waterloo,  Oct.  21,  1826.    He  was  not  under 
the  commission  of  the  A,  H.  1:1.  S.  ,  but  received  aid  from 
A.  II.  .A.    The  Waterloo  church,  under  the  tutelage  of  father 
Oliver  "Emerson,  counted  the  home  missionary  funds  as  "tain- 
ted money"  "because  the  society  was  "in  complicity  with  slavery", 

I  have  often  heard  Brother  w.  I.  Coleman  tell  of  Thos. 
LaDue' s  ordination  which  was  not  an  ordination  at  all.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  at  Waterloo,  a  council  was  called  for 
his  ordination,  "but  here  the  unusual  and  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened.   The  Brethren  did  not  count  the  candidate's  intellec- 
tual and  educational  qualifications  sufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  proceeding  with  the  ordination  services;  and  they 
advised  him  to  take  a  course  in  theology  in  Chicago  Semi- 
nary.   Mr.  LaDue  took  the  advice  of  the  Council  kindly;  and 
in  due.  time  started  in  at  the  Seminary.     But  he  must  needs 
support  himself  in  the  Seminary  by  preaching.    He  found  a 
place  to  supply  at  St.  Charles  on  the  Pox  river. 
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Here  he  fell  in  with  a  "Praying  Band"  who  persuaded  him 
that  he  needed  no  more  hook  learning,  that  all  that  he  needed 
was  to  he  filled  with  the  spirit.    At  length  he  left  the  Semi- 
nary and  the  Congregational  church  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 
this  Praying  Band.    Among  the  females  of  the  hand  he  found 
his  wife.     She  was  in  a  way  the  leader  of  the  hand,  and  was 
several  years  his  senior. 

After  a  little,  Mr.  LaDue  came  back  to  Iowa  and  made  his 
headquarters  at  Plymouth.     I  believe  that  his  father  was  still 
paster  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Plymouth  when  Thomas 
returned.     In  the  last  pears  of  the  seventies,  I  met  him  often 
as  he  operated  in  that  part  of  the  country.    He  was  a  sort  of 
Bishop  among  the  Free  Methodists  of  that  region. 

In  physique  he  was  tall  and  gaunt ,  and  had  a  sepuchral 
voice.     I  did  not  like  to  have  him  come  to  my  house  as  he  did 
at  times,  for  he  wanted  to  talk  religion,  all  the  while.  His 
usual  greeting  to  me  would  be,  "Well,  Brother  Douglass,  how's 
your  soul  to-day?"  and  sometimes  I  had  it  on  my  tongue's  end 
to  say,  "It's  none  of  your  business,  sir." 

Since  coming  to  Grinnell,  I  have  lost  track  of  him.  !The 
last  I  knew  of  him  he  was  still  laboring  in  humility  with  great 
self-denial,  and  with  spiritual  fervor  among  the  people  of 
his  sort  in  northern  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
known  a  great  many  things  that  were  not  true.     I  got  it  from 
3rother  Coleman  that  the  Council  refused  to  ordain  Mr;  LaDue, 
but  the  church  records  show  that  the  brethren  consented  to  his 
ordination,  and  went  on  with  the  service^,  at  the  same  time 
advising  that  the  candidate  should  take  further  studies  in 
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the  theological  seminary. 

The  church  records  read  as  follows: 

"The  first  pastor  was  Thomas  3.  LaDue.     The  meeting  of 
December  6,  1856,  has  this  record,   'Voted  that  inasmuch  as 
we  have  extended  a  call  to  Brother  T.  S.  LaDue  to  act  as  our 
pastor,  we  elect  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  him  in 
referenne  to  his  ordination  and  make  arrangements  therefore 
at  the  earliest  convenient  time.'     The  ordination,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  that  has  occurred  here  was  performed  by  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  May '84,  1857,  but  there  is  no  record 
beyond  this  simple  statement,  of  the  ccmpostion  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  of  the  public  services  of  the  occasion.     'He  was  duly 
ordained  by  a  council  of  ministers  and  delegates  from  Congre- 
gational churches.'  is.  the  record. :'    The  records  go  on  to 
state:     "During  the  winter  of  1857-8,  revival  meetings  were 
held  by  the  pastor  I.  S.  LaDue  assisted  by  his  father  Hev. 
S.  P.  LaDue,  which  brought  a  large  addition  to  the  membership 
of  the  church,  increased  it  in  numbers  from  six  to  about 
seventy-five,  added  a  corresponding  increase  in  zeal,  devo- 
tion, and  power. 

"It  might  be  expected  that  the  pastor  under  whose  leader- 
ship the  church  had  grown  from  six  members  to  about  seventy- 
five  and  had  built  a  house  of  worship,  all  within  less  than 
eighteen  months  would  have  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  but  unfortunate  circumstances  cut  short  his  influence. 
Owing  to  disagreements  between  the  pastor  and  seme  members  of 
the  church,  and  the  pastor's  desire  to  complete  a  course  of 
theological  study  at  Chicago  Seminary,  he  tendered  his  re- 
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signation,  and  a  Council  called  to  meet  August  4,  1858, 
having  so  advised,  his  pastorate  was  terminated  August  10, 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  Council  met  could  not  he 
easily  forgotten.     It  was  a  time  of  high  water  in  the  Cedar 
River,  and  it  stood  a  foot  deep  on  ifhe  floor  of  this  house; 
so  that  the  Council  consisting  of  two  or  three  met  in  a 
private  house. :I 


Thirty- second  Sketch: 

THCl.iAS  MORONG. 

Thomas  Ilorong,  son  of  Thomas  and  J.  Catherine  (Travers) 
Ilorong,  was  born  in  Chawba,  Alabama,  April  15,  1827. 

Ee  was  born  in  the  South,  but  evidently  he  belonged  to 
New  England.    His  preliminary  studies  were  at  ""'arren  and 
'Toburn  Academy.    He  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1848,  and 
from  Andover  in  1853. 

His  first  parish  was  in  Pepperel,  Lias sachus setts ,  where 
he  was  ordained  April  12,  1854.  He  was  dismissed  from  this 
parish  November  4,  1855. 

In  1856  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  at  Iowa  City  November 
first  of  this  year.     Iowa  Gity  was  late  in  finding  a  place  in 
our  ranks ,  for  the  reason  that  two  Presbyterina  churches,  Old 
and  New  School  occupied  the  ground  sufficiently.     But  now 
the  New  School  church  disbanded,  and  a  new  organization  after 
the  Congregational  way  was  substituted.    The  membership,  how- 
ever, was  only  seventeen.    The  church  was  organized  by  Council 
November  26,  1856,  President  Blanchard  of  TTheaton  being  the 
Moderator.    Rev.  Thomas  Ilorong  of  Andover  Seminary  was  the 
first  pastor.    After  a  ffrief  stay,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts , 
and  this  first  attempt  to  plant  a  Congregational  church  in 
Iowa  City  met  with  but  little  success.     Success  came  later. 

llr.  Ilorong  was  with  the  churchoonly  two  years.    His  work 
appeared  to  be  ephemeral,  but  it  was  really  abiding.    As  already- 
noted  he  returned  to  the  East.     In  1859  he  was  at  "'ebster,  liass. 
From  1860  to  1863  he  was  at  Globe  Villa  in  Southbridge.  Prom 
1863  to  1868  he  was  at  Lanesville  and  Gloucester.    From  February 
v5,  1868  to  January  12,  1876  he  was  Ipswich;  and  from  1876  to 
1890,  at  Ashland. 
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Ee  was  not  dismissed  from  Ashland  until  1890,  "but  from  1888 
to  1890  he  was  in  South  American  making  a  collection  of  plants 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  Columbia  College. 

Returning  from  the  South,  he  was  made  Curator  of  the 
Herbarium  at  Columbia. 

He  published  numerous  articles  in  botanical  periodicals; 
he  published  also  a  catalog  of  South  American  plants  in  the 
Annals  of  the  "Horn  York  Academy  of  Science . 

In  1848  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lanson,  daughter  of  Bev. 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Lanson)  Bennett,  ow  7oburn,  llass.,  who  died 
:.:arch  20,  1893.    One  year  and  one  month  later,  i.Ir  .  Ilorong 
died  of  consumption  in  Boston,  April  24,  1894,  aged  67  years 
and  11  days. 

Of  course  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ilorong. 
He  left  Iowa  ten  years  before  my  day.    Ee  gave  us  only  two 
years  of  service. 

3vidently  he  was  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  and  a  bo- 
tanist of  considerable  ability  and  note.    Ee  was  a  cultured, 
scholarly,  Christian  gentlemen,  and  filled  well  his  place  in 
the  world.    7e  of  Iowa  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  services  here . 
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Thirty- third  Sketch; 

SAMUEL  A.  BENTON. 

SAMUEL  A.  3EFT0N,  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Esther  (Prouty) 
Benton,  was  born  in  "'aterford,  Vermont,  May  3,  1807. 

He  lived  on  a  farm  until  twenty- one  years  of  age  and  his 
early  educational  advantages  were  very  limited. 

Kis  baptism  was  delayed  "by  his  parents  until  he  was  well 
along  in  his  childhood  years,  so  that  he  realized  in  large 
measure  the  significance ,  and  theoccasion  made  a  deep  impres 
sion  on  his  mind  and  heart.    The  impressions  made  by  the 
service  remained  with  him  and  brought  him  at  length  to  a 
settled  Christian  experience,  and  a  purpose  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry. 

He  attended  the  academy  at  reacham,  Vermont;  studied  one 
year  at  Amherst,  but  graduated  from  lliddleburg  in  18561 

It  will  be  noted  that  he  was  then  tv/enty-nine  years  of  a 

Graduating  from  college,  he  spent  two  years  teaching  in 
Randolph  Academy,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  theological  stu- 
dies with  Rev.  Jackham,  of  Chelsea,  Vermont. 

August  7,  1838  he  was  licensed  by  the  Orange  (Vermont) 
association.     The  nejtt  month  (September  of  1838)  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  H.  Nutting,  of  Randolph,  a  sister  of  Rev.  Geo. 
3.  Rutting  of  Syrian  Mission.     She  died  in  Auguat  of  1841. 

Immediately  after  his  licensure  he  supplied  for  ton 
months  at  Stafford,  /ermont,  and  then  was  called  to  Saxton's 
River,  where  he  was  ordained  January  15,  1840.     It  was  here 
that  Mrs.  Benton  died  and  here  March  4,  1842,  he  was  married 
to  Eliza  A.  Nutting,  his  first  wife's  sister. 

This  pastorate  Y/as  continued  but  about  three  years.  Re 
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was  duly  dismissed  by  Council,  November  23,  1842,  at  which 
time  he  turned  his  footsteps  towards  the  '^est.    He  was  for 
thirteen  years  in  Home  Missionary  work  in  Michigan.    Por  se- 
ven years  he  worked  the  double  field,  Armada  and  Bruce,  and 
then  for  six  years  longer,  his  parish  was  only  Armada  and  the 
country  immediately  surrounding. 

In  1856  Mr,  Benton  came  to  Anamosa,  leva.    His  first  com- 
mission was  dated  December  1st  of  this  year. 

In  1857,  he  was  commissioned,  for  anamosa  and  Cass.  Ana- 
mosa was  his  home  up  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  there  was  but  one 
of  Mr.  Benton's  reports  published.    About  the  close  of  his 
first  year  (March  1858),  in  the  midst  of  great  affliction 
he  writes: 

"This  has  been  a  wonderful lyear  to  me.     God  has  dealt  bit- 
terly with  me.     I  have  been  sick  nigh  unto  death.    My  son,  my 
first  born,  my  only  son,  was  taken  sick  and  died,  while  I  was 
sick;  and  then,  when  I  had  begun  to  recover  so  as  to  be  able 
to  preach,  I  was  thrown  from  the  carriage  and  nearly  killed. 
Prom  that  injury  I  have  not  yet  recovered,  though  I  have 
preached  once  on  almost  every  Sabbath  since.    The  people  here 
have  been  so  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  that  they  have  given 
me  an  insight  into  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  that 
I  never  could  have  obtained  in  the  closet,     ourely  Christ 
must  be  in  his  suffering  members,  to  behold  how  like  angels 
his  people  look,  when  ministering  to  the  sick  and  dying. 
ITever  were  a  people  more  humane  and  constant  and  sympathetic 
and  self  sacrificing.    Truly  there  is  no  friendship  like 
christian  friendship,  and  no  sympathy  like  christian  sympathy, 
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and  no  love  like  christian  love.    !Eo  have  a  son,  just  beaming 
into  manhood,  taken  from  you,  under  any  circumstances,  must 
be  a  severe  affliction;  but  to  have  a  first  born,  and  an 
only  son,  one  who  was  never  known  tollisp  a  profane  expression; 
one  who  never  gave  to  either  of  his  parents  an  unkind  word; 
one  who  was  always  happy,  and  always  trying  to  make  others 
happy;  one  who  had  for  four  years  seated  with  us  at  the  table 
of  his  and  our  lord;  and  who  sat  down  with  his  father  the 
last  time  that  he  worshipped  God  and  partook  of  the  element 
for  the  last  time  before  leaving  to  go  to  the  school  of  the 
prophets--to  have  such  a  son  taken,  and  taken  too  when  his 
father  could  not  be  present  though  in  an  adjoining  room, 
seems  a  concentration  of  sorrow." 

A  little  investigation  discovers  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sionary did  not  make  further  reports  because  to  the  end  of  . 
the  first  year  the  church  came  to  self-support. 

Mr.  Benton  continued  his  work  as  pastor  up  till  1861.  At 
this  time  he  received  his  commission  as  chaplin  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Iowa  Infantry.    The  Congregational  :^uapterly  says  that 
he  continued  in  that  service  till  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
is  not  correct,  for  the  News-Letter  of  1862,  has  this  record: 

"Rev.  o.  A.  Benton  has  resigned  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
T\7enty-?irst  Iowa  Infantry  on  acount  of  ill  health."  In 
November  and  December  of  1862,  there  are  communications  from 
ex-chaplain  Benton  in  which  he  criticezes  pretty  sharply  the 
chaplains  of  the  army  with  which  he  bacame  acquainted  during 
his  year's  service.    All  the  while  he  was  in  the  army  his 
home  was  at  Anamosa. 
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Here  for  the  second  time,  August  29,  1864,  death  took 
from  him  the  companion  of  his  home  and  of  his  labors.  (See 
Iowa  News-letter,  October  1864.)     The  communication  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Died  in  .-mamosa,  Iowa,  August  2,  hrs.  Eliza  A.,  wife  of 
Rev.  S.  A.  Benton  of  Anamosa,  aged  fifty-four. 

"Mrs.  Denton  was  a  native  of  Randolph,   vermont,  and 
during  her  youth  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  institution 
there  located,  as  well  as  the  more  valuable  privileges  of 
intellectual  and  religious  training  under  parental  care. 
She  was  after?/ards  a  pupil  of  Miss  Grant  and  Miss  Lyon  at 
the  celebrated  Ipswich  school. 

"The  year  after  her  marriage  she  accompanied  her  husband 
to  the  "'est  and  commenced  with  him  a  home  missionary  life  in 
Armada  Ilichigan,  where  she  continued  to  labor  for  thirteen 
years.     In  1857  the  health  of  both  requiring  a  change  of 
climate,  they  removed  to  ^namosa. 

"Her  last  illness  commenced  in  February,  though  there  had 
been  indications  of  failing  health  for  some  time  previous. 
From  the  nature  of  her  disease,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
cancer  of  the  stomach  her  sufferings  were  very  severe.  These 
paroxysms  of  most  intense  pain,  affecting  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  stomach,  resulted  in  total  blind- 
ness several  weeks  before  her  death.    But  through  the  whole 
she  manifested  the  most  touching  patience.     She  would  whisper 
in  the  midst  of  distraction  pain,  '0  Lord,  thy  will  be  done] 
Purify  me--purify  me — purify  me  I1     She  wanted  nothing  more. 
As  week  after  week  came  and  went  while  she  still  lay  waiting 
and  suffering  she  repeated  almost  hourly,   'My  times  are  in 
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thy  hand. 1  After  some  months  of  suffering,  death  cane  gen- 
tly at  last.  2he  dark  valley  was  unconsciously  passed,  and 
her  spirit  entered  into  that  within  the  vail.:f 

To  Anamosa  Hr.  Benton  returned  after  his  army  service, 
and  it  appears  that  he  engaged  more  or  less  in  evangelistic 
work*     In  the  Newsletter  for  April  1865,  we  read: 

"There  has  been  an  interest  in  the  Work  of  grace  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  7yoming  with  about  thirty  conversions-- 
the  pastor  was  assisted  in  a  series  of  meetings  by  l.ev.  3.  A. 
Benton. " 

Later  in  the  year,  We',  Benton  was  married  for  the  third 
time,  August  £9,  1865  he  was  married  to  Karinda  Doxater  of 
Port  Madison. 

Later  still  in  the  year  he  went  back  to  Vermont-- to  die. 

He  came  to  the  close  of  his  mortal  life  at  Barnet ,  Ver- 
mont ,  November  19,  1865,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  life. 

He  died  in  Vermont,  but  he  still  belonged  to  Iowa — as  a 
member  of  the  Anamosa  church,  the  Dubuque  Association,  and 
the  General  association  of  Iowa. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  native  ability.    He  was  a  ready  and 
powerful  speaker.    He  was  greatly  loved  by  his  people  in 
Anamosa  and  Cass  and  by  brethren  in  the  ministry.    His  as- 
istance  in  churches  outside  of  his  own  parish  was  greatly 
appreciated.    His  whole  life  was  a  benediction,  and  a 
blessing  to  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 
He  deserves  a  plaoe  of  honor  in  the  annals  of  Iowa  and  in 
the  records  of  our  denominational  lifo. 
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Thirty- fourth  Sketch; 

JOHN  WILCOX. 

The  record  concerning  this  brother  are  very  incomplete. 
He  was  Lorn  in  1813,  "out  in  what  place  and  month  and  day,  I 
do  not  know.  The  first  record  I  find  of  him  is  tr.at  Junel , 
1851,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Heme  Missionary  Society  for 
"Destitutions  in  Marquette  Oouiity,  Wisconsin."  A  side  note 
with  the  record  of  the  commission  says,  "He  preaches  in  ten 
different  places." 

In  September  of  1852  he  was  commissioned  for  rackmenkee, 
Wisconsin — and  again  in  1853. 

In  1854  he  reports  from  Winnebago  County  (May  1854)  as 
follows; 

"I  Iiave  occupied,  as  preaching  places,  the  principal 
points  of  three  towns — Lysander,  Burritt ,  and  Owen;  and  have 
not  only  had  an  increased  attendance  on  preaching;  but  evident 
tokons  of  the  divine  presence.     In  Owen,  after  preaching,  five 
young  men  rose  voluntarily,  deeply  affected  with  their  help- 
less condition,  to  implore  the  prayers  of  Christians;  and  I 
trust  the  majority  are  now  converted. 

"In  Burritt  also,  G-od  has  puured  out  his  Spirit:  the  tear 
steals  unbidden  from  many,  who,  before  I  preached  in  their 
neighborhood  did  not  hear  a  sermon  from  year  to  year.  The 
Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class  are  very  interesting,  and  I 
trust  nearly  a  score  of  hopeful  youth  will  soon  decide  for 
the  Lord." 

"One  case  deserves  especial  attention.    A  young  man  of 
great  natural  talent,  and  cultivated  to  a  respectable  degree, 
came  as  a  resident  into  the  neighborhood.    He  was  a  man  of 
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dissipated  habits,  and  almost  abandoned  "by  his  own  conscience, 
though  possessing  considerable  wealth.    Carelessly  he  entered 
our  prayer-meeting,  and  the  truth  entered  his  heart,  as  a 
barbed  arrow.    He  sought  to  forget  it,  but  it  was  fixed  there 
by  the  Spirit.     Ke  came  and  told  me  his  distress,  and  requested 
directions  by  which  he  might  be  saved.     I  think  I  have  great 
reason  to  conclude  that,  as  an  undone  and  ruined  sinner,  he 
has  sought  and  found  mercy.    He  has  reformed  his  life,  be- 
come devotedly  pious,  and  zealous  for  Christ's  cause;  many 
are  ready  to  say,   'Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
fire?' 

"As  soon  as  I  can  possibly  leave  my  present  engagements,  I 
must  commence  a  protracted  harvest,  and  several  hearts  are 
throbbing  with  intense  desire  to  become  christian.     I  feel 
it  an  unspeakable  privilege  to  be  co-worker  with  Christ  in 
carrying  out  his  gracious  designs. 

"In  Lysander,  however,  a  yet  more  glorious  work  has  been 
progressing  for  the  last  three  weeks.     In  my  last  report,  I 
referred  to  the  indications  of  the  small  cloud  apparently 
rising;  now  we  rejoice  that  it  has  hovered  over  us,  and 
rained  a  shower  of  the  richest  blessings.    Such  a  season  of 
refreshing  has  not  been  enjoyed  in  this  region,  since  the  un- 
tutored savage  gave  way  to  the  advancing  strides  of  civiliza- 
tion.   Without  exaggeration,  I  may  say  the  whole  community 
has  been  seriously  moved,  yet  scarcely  any  excitement  in 
meeting  has  been  perceptible.    A  solemn  regard  for  truth  and 
salvation  has  characterized  the  most  reckless;  such  order 
and  quietude,  in  our  circumstances,  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected.    Our  plan  has  been  to  visit  daily  from  house  to  house 
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and  to  meet  early  in  the  evening  of  each  day,  one  of  us 
conducting  the  prayer  meeting,  the  other  conversing  with 
inquirers  in  an  adjoining  room.    From  twenty  to  thirty  have 
met  every  evening  to  have  their  difficulties  removed,  while 
a  full  congregation  would  "be  employed  in  prayer  in  the  school 
house,    xhe  results  have  been  most  gracious.    Che  wealthy  and 
influential,  the  sensualist  and  the  profane,  now  display  the 
most  devoted  attachment  of  the  Savior.  Many  family  altars 
have  been  erected,  which  I  hope  will  never  be  thrown  down; 
many  miserable  backsliders  have  been  reclaimed;  and  nearly 
a  score,  principally  adults  and  heads  of  families,  have 
expressed  a  hope  in  Christ.    The  work  appears  now  more  in- 
teresting; there  is  deeper  anxiety  among  the  impenitent, 
the  congregations  are  larger,  more  of  a  spirit  of  prayer 
and  entire  consecration  among  believers  is  manifest.  I 
trust  that  we  shall  be  kept  humble  and  untiring  in  our  ef- 
forst  to  save  souls  here;  and,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  realize 
the  fulness  of  the  promise,  'Ye  shall  see  greater  things 
than  these . ' " 

In  1856  Mr.  VJilcox  came  across  the  river  and  began  Dec. 
15th  of  this  year  at  Iowa  ?alls,  Ellington,  and  Alden. 

In  March  of  1857,  he  was  again  commissioned  for  this 
field.     In  a  side  note  it  was  stated  that  he  had  seven 
preaching  stations,  that  it  was  a  year  of  improvement,  and 
that  he  left  at  the  close  of  this  commission.    "There  he  went 
to  I  do  not  know.     In  1864  and  for  some  years  following  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  located  him  at  P.ockford,  Illinois, 
without  charge--and  then  his  name  was  dropped. 
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Ee  died  at  Twins burg,  Ohio,  sometime  during  the  year 
1876,  at  the  age  of  65. 

The  records  are  too  meagre  to  give  us  anything  like  a 
full  portrait  of  the  man.     It  is  probable  that  he  came  rat- 
her late  into  the  ministry,  and  without  much  educational 
preparation  for  it.    He  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when 
he  began  his  missionary  work  in  '."is  cons  in. 

He  was  more  of  an  evangelist  than  pastor.    He  was 
a' gospel  ranger'  moving  on  from  one  point  to  another  in 
rather  quick  succession. 

Eis  time  of  service  in  Iowa  was  very  brief.    He  was  here 
for  less  than  two  years.    But  while  he  was  here  he  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Northwestern  Association,  and 
he  did  some  of  the  work  preliminary  to  the  organization 
of  our  splendid  church  at  Hampton.    T7e  gladly  give  him 
space  to  record  his  name  in  our  records. 
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Thirty-fifth  Sketch: 

WALES  COE. 

It  will  require  hut  little  space  to  record  all  I  can 
find  out  about  this  man.     I  do  not  find  any  record  of  his 
birth,  or  schooling,  or  ordination,  or  early  pastorates. 

He  appears  on  the  scene  at  Crawf ordsville  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  dated  February  1st, 
1857.    He  was  the  first  of  the  men  of  that  year  coming  to 
Iowa;  there  is  a  record  that  he  gave  up  his  T:rork  at  Craw- 
fordsville  at  the  close  of  his  first  commission.    His  name 
was  carried  on  in  the  Minutes  up  to  1860  and  then  dropped. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.    Ee  gave  us  one  year 
of  service.    There  was  no  report  of  the  work  of  that  year. 
"Thence  he  came  and  whither  he  went  is  not  recorded.  ~e 
can  simply  write  his  name  and  pass  on  to  the  next. 
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Thirty-sixth  Sketch: 

EDT7AKD.  P.  KIMBALL. 

Edward  Payson  Kimball  was  born  in  Bath  Hew  Hampshire, 
July  25,  1819.    He  graduated  from  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1850.    He  "began  his  pastoral  work  in  Granger,  Maine, 
in  April  of  1850.     In  1851  he  was  located  at  "Jaldon,  Vermont, 
later  he  was  located  at  Plymouth  (Chillonville , )  Mass. 

In  February  of  1857  he  came  to  Iowa  and  began  at  Newton 
in  February  of  that  year  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  church  which  has  now  grown  to  be  one  of  the  strong 
churches  of  our  denomination  in  the  state. 

In  August  of  1858  he  was  commissioned  for  Tilt  on.  This 
commission  was  renewed  in  1859. 

June  loth  of  1860  he  was  commissioned  for  Ilonticello,  and 
this  was  renewed  in  1861,  and  1862.    Here  twice  the  angel  of 
death  visited  his  home.     In  the  Iowa  News  Letter  of  October 
1864,  we  find  the  following: 

"Died.    At  Ilonticello,  Jones  County,  Iowa,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  only  son  of  Rev.  Edward  P.  and 
B.  A.  F.  Kimball,  aged  nine  years,  eight  months,  and  sixteen 
days.     (Mrs.  Kimball  was  a  Fairbanks  of  St.  Johns bury,  Ver- 
mont.)   Ee  was  a  boy  of  rare  sweetness  of  dispostion,  growing 
up  rapidly,  developing  traits  of  character  v/hichfilled  the 
hearts  of  his  parents  and  friends  with  most  pleasing  hopes 
--but  he  is  gone;  and  those  only  who  have  experienced  simi- 
lar bereavements  can  conceive  of  the  aching  void  which  his 
removal  has  made  in  the  family  circle." 

Only  a  few  months  later  fin  January  of  1865)  another 
notice  appears  in  the  Kews  Letter  as  follows: 
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Died.    At  Llonticello,  Jones  County,  Iowa,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  of  the  croup,  Hattie  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of 
Rev.  Bdward  P.  and  3.  A.  P.  Kimball,  aged  seven  years,  four 
months,  and  twenty -four  days.    ~"e  truly  sympathize  with 
Brother  Kimball  an*.,  his  wife  and  family  under  the  many 
trying  scenes  through  which  he  is  "being  called  to  pass.  It 
is  only  a  fev;  days  over  three  months  since  the  Lord,  in  his 
wise  but  inscrutable  providence,  took  away  his  then  only  son 
and  now  again  a  lovely  daughter,  in  the  bloom  of  childhood, 
has  been  snatched  away.    ITo  wonder  that  tears  of  sorrow 
should  flow  down  their  cheeks,  and  the  cry  arise  to  their 
Heavenly  rather,  "TThy  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?"  But 
while  thus  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  children  in 
early  life,  yet  it  is  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope;  they 
know  that  God  is  wiser  than  they,  and  they  are  perfectily 
reconciled  to  His  will,  believing  that  his  purpose  was  to 
call  them  home  in  the  days  of  their  youth." 

In  1863  Hr.  Kimball  closed  his  work  at  Ilonticello,  but 
continued  his  residence  their  until  January  of  1866,  when  he 
was  commissioned  for  Blairstown  and  Fairfax.    He  was  here  in 
service  only  one  year,  and  from  that  time  on  his  pastoral 
services  were  intermittant .    He  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of 
the  church  at  Central  City,  but  for  the  most  part  he  y/as 
teaching  school,  and  for  a  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Linn  county. 

'.Then  his  time  for  retirement  came  he  moved  to  "aterloo, 
and  there  for  many  years  had  sweot  fellowship  with  LI.  K. 
Cross  and  Sphraim  Adams,  and  other  saints  of  fewer  years 
resideing  there,    inhere  he  still  (1915)  abides,  though  now 
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94  years  of  age.     I  asked  him  to  furnish  me  a  shetch  of  his 
life  for  this  volume  "out  he  declined  partly  on  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  his  age,  and  partly  "because,  as  he 
said,  he  was  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  records. 

But  this  humble,  quiet,  self-depreciating  brother  has 
lived  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness  among  us,  meriting  the 
confidence  and  love  of  the  Brethren  which  has  been  given 
him  in  large  measure;         when  he  passes  on  to  his  reward, 
our  farewell  greeting  will  be,  "v7ell  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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Thirty- seventh  Sketch: 

IvIORRIS  11.  J ONE 3. 

This  name  awakens  the  suspicion  that  the  brother  wag  a 
Welshman.     In  what  part  of  7ales  he  was  born,  or  when,  or 
when  he  came  to  this  country,  the  records  I  have  at  hand 
do  not  show.    The  Welsh  people  do  not  seem  to  keep  very 
careful  records  of  their  ministers.     I  cannot  find  material 
enough  to  make  out  anything  of  a  sketch  of  this  man. 

He  was  ordained  in  1826,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
born  early  in  the  last  century,  if  not  a  little  before  it 
began.  The  Home  Missionary  records  show  that  he  was  com- 
missioned for  Old  Man's  Creek,  April  1,  1857.  The  commis- 
sion was  renewed  in  1858.  In  December  of  1858  he  sent  in 
the  following  report: 

"Last  week  an  aged  brother  called  upon  mo,  and,  with 
tears  rolling  from  his  eyes,  begged  me  to  come  to  his  neigh- 
borhood and  organize  a  church.     "We  have,"  said  he,  "many 
who  have  been  members  of  the  church  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  who  have  come  here,  to  the  far  TJest,  with  their  papers, 
but  cannot  find  any  church;  and  if  you  will  visit  us  and  go 
around  among  the  families,  we  can  soon  gather  enough  to 
start  a  small  church."    All  the  answer  I  could  give  him, 
was,  that  I  would  consult  with  my  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
and  let  kirn  know  the  result." 

"Last  Sabbath,  I  visited  a  small  church  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  us.     It  was  organized  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
has  besn  all  that  time  without  a  minister.     I  preached  three 
times  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  for  them.    They  are 
almost  all  new  comers  and  poor,  as  to  the  things  of  this 
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world,  but  are  very  anxious  to  have  some  faithful  servant 
of  Christ  to  lead,  them  and  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  may  soon  send 
this  little  flock  a  shepherd  to  care  for  them. 

"There  are  powerful  influences  here  for  evil.    The  popu- 
lation is  nearly  half  foreign,  very  few  of  whom  come  under  the 
influences  of  the  Gospel,  except  as  they  are  reached  by  the 
circulation  of  tracts,  and  personal  visitations  at  their 
houses;  and  quite  a  proportion  of  the  American  population, 
are,  if  any  thing,  more  removed  from  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  Gospel  than  any  others — being  addicted  to  drinking, 
gaming,  and  kindred  vices.    There  are  some  fifteen  places 
where  liquor  is  sold,  (three  of  them  being  public  gambling 
saloons)  or  one  place  of  sale  for  every  seventy  of  the 
population,    '""ere  it  not  that  God  reigns,  the  heart  might 
sink  in  the  midst  of  such  abounding  sin  and  iniquity.  But 
God  has  wrought  a  work  here;  and  though  Christians  are  few 
in  number,  their  influence  is  by  no  means  unfelt.  Those 
who  were  added  to  the  church  continue  steadfast.    There  is 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  prayer  meeting;  and  I  believe 
that  greater  things  will  yet  be  done  fqr  this  people." 

His  name  was  continued  in  the  Liinutes  up  till  1860,  and 
then  dropped,  A$  the  same  time  his  name  was  dropped  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly^  .all  that  can  be  recorded  now  is, 
that  this  brother  was  pastor  of  the  Old "Han's  Creek  church, 
1857-59. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  obliged  to  close  up  this  sketch 
in  so  dark  and  doubtful  a  fashion. 
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A  son  of  Mr,  Jones  has  "been  discovered  who  has  furnished 
a  fine  lot  of  interesting  material  respecting  his  father. 

writing  from  Sioux  City  in  the  month  of  November,  1813, 
he  says: 

"Rev.  Maurice  M.  Jones  v/as  horn  March  SI,  1798,  at 
llawer  Coed,  Montgomeryshire,  North  Tales. 

His  parents  died  when  he  was  a  child.    He  was  then  the 
youngest  of  the  family.    He  came  to  this  country  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  landing  at  Sew  York  City.    He  went  to 
Utica,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  acquired  a  part  of  his  schooling. 
Thence  to  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  where  he  finished  his  school  work, 
and  took  his  theological  course.    His  familiarity  with  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  works  was  acquired  in  youth,  in 
Sabbath  schools  and  other  religious  gatherings.    Eis  early 
education  was  under  the  tutorage  of  the  He v.  John  Hoberts 
of  Llanbrynmair ,  llontgomeryshire ,  Berth  Tales,  who  conducted 
what  was  termed  a  select  school,  a  private  institution,  and 
the  distinguished  Rev,  Samuel  Roberts  was  a  school  mate.  A 
strong  affection  for  each  other  grew  up  and  remained  while 
they  lived.    Hev.  Samuel  ..oberts  on  a  tour  through  America 
visited  Old  Man's  Greek  when  my  father  was  pastor  and  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  for  one  Sabbath.     I  have  often  heard  my 
father  relate  the  story  of  his  voyage  to  America--how  the 
ship  was  caught  in  a  severe  storm,  and  was  blown  far  out  of 
her  course  and  almost  shipwrecked- -How  the  captain  lost  his 
course,  etc. 

•     "Lly  father  always  said  and  believed  it  to  be  an  act  of 
providence  that  brought  them  safely  to  land  through  all  the 
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storm  and  tempest.    Ihey  were  six  months  coming  from  Liver- 
pool to  Hew  York. 

"I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  history  of  the  "7elsh 
Congregational  church  IDbensburg,  Pennsylvania,  his  first 
pastorate:     'In  the  year  1822,  llaurice  JUL,  Jones  joined  the 
church  by  letter  and  soon  after  was  invited  by  the  church 
to  exercise  his  talents  as  a  preacher'  from  which  it  is 
presumed  that  the  church  recognized  his  ability  and  took  a 
wise  course  to  encourage  a  young  men  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.    On  the  third  of  February,  1827,  he  was  regularly 
ordained  in  this  church  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  by  the 
Rev.  George  Roberts  and  others,  on  April  7th,  of  the  same 
year,  the  church  giving  him  an  unanimous  call  to  preach  to 
them  as  a  co-pastor  with  Rev.  John  Roberts.    After  serving 
the  church  for  twelve  years  as  co-pastor,  he  severed  his 
connections  with  the  church  in  Ivlarch  of  1839 ,  and  removed  to 
Radnor,  Ohio,  where  he  was  pastor  for  eight  years.  Services 
were  held  in  a  structure  designed  for  the  r]piscopalians . 
Ris  salary  bein^  small  and  with  increasing  family  he  with- 
drew from  the  pastorate  and  accepted  an  appointment  at  dis- 
trict secretary  for  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  in 
which  position  he  served  faithfully  for  seven  years  or  up 
to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Iowa.    Mr.  Jones  visited  the 
7elch  neighborhood  on  Old  loan's  Greek  in  the  fall  of  1855, 
where  his  two  oldest  sons  had  come  to  reside  in  the  early 
spring.    As  was  natural,  he  was  asked  to  preach  for  them 
while  among  them.    'the  result  was  a  reorganization  of  a 
scattered  church,  and  a  request  that  he  come  and  serve  them 
as  a  pastor,    there  was  no  call  at  thai!  time  as  Mr*  Jones 
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must  needs  consult  his  family.    He  returned  home  and  after  de- 
liberate consultation,  it  was  decided  to  move  to  Iowa.  The 
call  came  and  I.Ir.  Jones  proceeded  at  once  to  close  up  his  af- 
fairs with  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  dispose  of  his 
property,  preparing  for  the  removal  to  Iowa." 

"In  the  month  of  November,  1855,  ;.ev.  Maurice  I.I.  Jones, 
of  Radnor,  Ohio,  came  to  see  the  '..'est,  and  visited  the  Old 
llanls  Greek  settlement.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month, 
he  organized  again  the  church  which  was  badly  scattered. 
Twenty-one  members  were  got  together  which  were  in  good  stand- 
ing and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  had  with 
one  additional  member  by  profession,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
two.    A  business  meeting  was  called,  and  among  other  business, 
a  Building  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  steps  toward  erect- 
ing a  house  of  worship.    My  oldest  brother  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.    I.Ir.  Jones  took  charge  of  the  church  as  its 
pastor  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1856.    -at  the  first 
communion,  fifteen  hew  members  were  admitted  to  membership 
by  letter.    During  the  summer  of  1857,  the  church  edifice  was 
completed.    After  this  the  church  grew  rapidly,  and  so  did 
trouble.    I.Iy  father  was  to  preach  in  the  Welsh  language,  and 
adhered  to  that  until  his  congregation  had  come  to  be  one- 
half  at  least  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  "Telsh. 
Then  he (gave  his  text  in  English,  then  the  outline  of  his 
sermon,  then  sermons  on  occasions--then  expostulations. 
Commencing  his  third  year,  he  used  all  his  arguments  from 
Biblical  stand  points.    Finding  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
church  together,  he  withdrew  at  two  and  a  half  years  of 
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hard  labor.    But  the  church  was  constructed  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  if  it  did  not  always  flourish,  its  spiritual  life  was  im- 
planted in  solid  ground.    Tot  till  I.Ir.  "Vatkina  came  and  de- 
manded a  settled  portion  of  the  services  for  the  English  did 
we  prosper  as  we  should.    Mr.  Watkina  remained  eight  years, 
and  died  in  the  harness.    I.iy  father  did  not  cease  to  preach. 
He  served  the  people  in  school  houses  remote  from  houses  of 
worship,  and  the  flocked  to  hear  him.     Jut  old  age  came  on 
and  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  closed  his  career  of 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  fellow  men. 

"He  died  I.iarch  5,  1875,  surrounded  with  his  family  of 
nine  children,  and  a  faithful  Wife 
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S  hi  rt  y-  e  i  ght  Ske t  c h : 

LORENZO  J.  WHITE, 

Lorenzo  Johnson  White,  son  of  Robert  and  Liary  (Johnson) 
WMte,  was  "born  in  Reading,  /ermont ,  August  3J,,  1828.    He  gra- 
duated from  Oberlin  College  in  1851,  and  from  the  theological 
Seminary  in  1855 . 

January  28,  1857,  Llr.  TThite  was  married  to  Bliza  Dudley, 
daughter  of  Augustine  "Tashington  and  Jane  (THidley)  Newhall 
of  Athol,  Haps.    Within  a  few  days  after  their  wedding  they 
started  west  and  began  their  pastorate  at  Lyons,  Iowa  April 
10th  of  this  year,  1857.    Llr .White  was  ordained  June  7,  1858. 

One  of  the  notable  o vents  of this  year  was  the  birth  of 
their  now  distinguished  son  Prank  ITewhall  '.7h.it  e,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  pastor  of  the  Lowry  hill  Congregational  Church 
of  Minneapolis . 

After  four  and  a  half  years'  service  at  Lyons,  Llr.  "Tiite 
was  dismissed  by  Council  (November  1,  1861)  and  spent  a  year 
as  a  resident  licentiate  at  Andover. 

From  1862  to  1866  he  was  pastor  at  Amboy,  Illinois.  I 
preached  at  Amboy  the  following  summer  vacation  and  found 
his  memory  fragment  among  the  people. 

Prom  1866  to  1871,  Llr.  Thite  was  pastor  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.    Tlhile  here  located,  for  two  years,  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  hinnesoat  senate. 

From  1871  to  1876  he  was  pastor  at  Hip on,  TJisoonsin. 

From  1876  to  1882  he  was  at  Reading,  Massachusetts. 

Eis  last  pastorate  of  ten  years  (1882-92)  was  at  Green 
3ay,  Wisconsin.    Affyer  his  resignation  at  Green  Bay  ne  went 
abroad  for  rest  and  recreation  and  study.     But  he  had  only 
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begun  his  journeys  abroad  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
journey  of  life.    Ee  died  of  pneumonia  in  London,  England, 
January  10,  1893,  aged  sixty-four  years,  four  months,  and 
ten  days.    ?Ie  was  buried  in  the  Norwood  cemetery . 

I.Ir.  Thite  was  a  strong  man,  an  unusually  good  preacher, 
and  a  model  pastor.    Ee  also  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

Eis  Lincoln  Memorial  sermon  was  published;  also  his  dis- 
course of  the  death  of  Garfield;  a  history  of  the  Green  Bay 
church;  and  a  sermon  on  God's  Leadership  in  History. 

Referring  to  Mr,  Wiiite  in  a  historical  discourse  at  Lyons 
in  1876,  ?.ev.  Sydney  Crawford  said,  "During  Mr.  White's  pas- 
torate the  church  was  unusually  prosperous  in  both  a 
spiritual  and  a  material  way.    His  pleasant  face,  his  finish- 
ed and  eminently  spiritual  style  of  preaching,  his  consecrat- 
ed spirit,  endeared  him  to  all."    This  is  .Brother  Thite  as 
he  was  in  all  his  fields  of  labor  and  in  all  his  life. 

In  this  year,  1913,  Mrs,  'Thite  is  still  living,  her 
residence  in  Boston. 
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Thirty- ninth  Sketch: 

William  mm . 

Materials  for  a  full  sketch  are  not  at  hand.     So  far  as 
recorded  in  our  Congregational  annals,  Lite.  Kent's  first  ap- 
pearance was  at  Augusta,  Michigan,  with  a  commission  from  the 
A.  H.  M.  S.,  dated  January  1,  1855.     "He  left  at  the  close 
of  his  commission." 

Next  he  was  commissioned  for  Ft .  Dodge,  Iowa,  January  1, 
1857.     The  commission  was  renewed  in  1858;  in  March  of  1858 
his  first  and  only  report  appears  which  is  as  follows: 

"Almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  my  commission, 
I  left  with  an  ox  team  for  the  Cedar  Valley,  to  fetch  my 
library  and  other  things,  the  want  of  which  I  had  severely 
felt.     On  this  journey,  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  he  com- 
pelled to  lie  out  on  the  prairie  two  rainy  nights.  During 
one  of  these  I  was  completely  lost,  and  without  food,  for 
either  myself  or  my  team.     Soon  after  my  return  winter  set 
in  and  found  me  wholly  unprepared  in  every  particular.     In  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  had  undertaken  to  secure  a  dozen  lecturers, 
in  interest  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  the  young  people 
particularly,  through  the  winter.    This  cost  me  considerable 
labor,  but  the  attempt  was  crowned  with  success.    The  course 
has  already  commenced. 

"Infidelity  and  Universalism  are  rampant  here.  Intemper- 
ance and  gambling  came  near  ruining  the  place.     Old  and 
young,  to  an  alarming  extent,  were  engaged  in  these  vices, 
led  on  by  the  county  judge  himself.     On  the  Monday  evening 
following  the  delivery  of  my  sermon  to  venders  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  he  gave  an  address,  having  for  one  of  his  topics 
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Pree  Whiskey.    The  "bettor  class  of  citizens  felt  that  they 
could  endure  it  no  longer;  that  something  must  he  done,  or 
Fort  "Dodge  would  immediately  "go  overboard".    To  meet  this 
state  of  things,  I  solicited  a  brother  minister  to  unite  with 
me  in  a  series  of  discourses  unfolding  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance; but  finally  had  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  alone.     I  knew  that,  however  unpopular,  it  must  be 
done;  so  I  entered  on  it  relying  on  the  Divine  promises  alone 
for  success.    The  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  the  cause,  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying.    Many  persons 
have  signed  the  pledge,  and  the  number  is  still  increasing. 
Even  those  not  very  favorable  to  total  abstinence  felt,  that 
for  the  secular  interests  of  the  place,  some  change  for  the 
better  must,  if  possible,  be  effected.    That  change  is  now 
recorded  with  gratitude." 

Mr,  Kent  was  at  Port  Dodge  for  two  years,  and  then,  Jan. 
1,  1860,  he  was  commissioned  for  Iowa  Palls,  ^lliston,  and 
Alden.    He  left  this  field  also  at  the  end  of  his  second  year. 

The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  he  returned  to  Port 
Dodge  but  not  as  pastor  of  the  church.     Indeed  he  seems  to  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  3rethren,  and  in  1864  he  was  de- 
posed from  the  ministry.    The  record  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Hews  Letter  of  July  1864,  and  is  as  follows: 

"At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Nnrthwest ern  Congregational 
Association  of  Iowa,  held  at  Ft.  Dodge  on  the  21st  and  22d 
days  of  June,  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  certain 
charges  preferred  against  Rev.  T7m.  Kent,  for  unministerial 
and  unchristian  conduct  in  several  specified  particulars, 


the  following  resu.lt  was  reached:     viz — 'In  view  of  the 
charges  sustained  against  l~ev.  ^m.  Kent,  reflecting  upon 
his  ministerial  and  christian  character,  as  one  who  indulges 
in  speaking  evil  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  of  other 
members  of  the  churches,  and  in  yielding  to  an  impetuous  tem- 
per, and  in  justifying  himself  therein,  Resolved,  That,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  Association,  his  usefulness  in  the 
Christian  Ministry  is  so  far  impaired  that  we  can  no  long- 
er give  him  our  countenance  and  support  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.'     It  was  then  voted,   'That  the  Clerk  be  instructed 
to  furnish  Iff,  Kent  with  a  copy  of  this  result,  and  also 
to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Iowa  Religious  News -Letter  for 
publication. ' 

JESSE  ROGERS,  Moderator. 

H.  E.  Boardman, 

Clerk  and  Scribe." 
So  the  brother  disappears  under  a  cloud;  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  the  utter  outer  darkness.     Let  us  hope  that 
at  least  his  evening  time  was  light. 
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Fortieth  Sketch: 

JOHN  X>.  VAN  ANTWERP. 
John  D.  Van  Antwerp,  son  of  James  and  Pinetta  (Patterson) 
Van  Antwerp,  was  born  at  Schagt icoke ,  New  York,  January  30, 
1820. 

He  attended  Oberlin  College,  and  studied  theology  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Joel  Wake man  of  New  York,  in  January  of 
1846. 

Soon  after  his  ordination  he  was  married  May  6,  1846,  to 
Lucy  Anna  Carter,  of  Burns,  Few  York. 

Eis  first  pastorate  was  at  Hume,  New  York,  1846-52.  Eis 
next  was  at  Belmont,  N.  Y. ,  1852-54;  and  from  1854  to  1857  he 
was  at  Oswego,  111.     In  1857,  under  the  commission  of  the 
A.  H.  II.  S.  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  at  De  1fa.it,  July  1st 
of  this  year.    Prom  1857  to  1871  a  period  of  iBourteen  years, 
this  was  his  home  and  field  of  labor;  his  pastorate  here 
however  being  interrupted  by  two  years  of  service  as  chaplain 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  regiment  of  Iowa  Volunteers. 

Some  of  the  incidents  and  events  of  this  fourteen  years' 
pastorate  at  De  Witt  are  recorded  in  his  reports  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  in  the  News-Letter.    "Te  will  begin, 
however,  with    report  from  his  Oswego  field,  which  is  as 
follows ; 

"I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  G-od  has  graciously  revived 
his  work.    Though  the  work  has  not  been  as  general  as  we  had 
hoped,  yet  we  have  great  reason  for  thankfulness  in  view  of 
God's  gracious  visitation.    About  fifteen  give  evidence  that 
they  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.    Most  of  these  are 
young  people,  several  of  them  members  of  the  choir.  These 
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few  mercy- drops  have  done  much  to  encourage  the  hearts  of  this 
little  flock.    A  new  element  seems  to  pervade  the  sanctuary 
and  the  praying  circle.    The  "broken  accents  of  the  young  con- 
vert as  he  joins  nith  us  in  prayer  before  the  mercy-seat  is 
truly  refreshing.    ~e  do  not  feel  that  the  work  has  yet 
ceased.    There  is  much  interest  in  our  prayer-meeetings ,  and 
great  seriousness  and  solemnity  at  the  public  service.  I.Iuch 
more  might  have  been  done  had  not  Satan  got  an  advantage.  Our 
meetings  commenced  under  the  name  of  a  'union  meeting1 — we 
had  invited  brethren  of  another  denomination  to  cooperate 
with  us.    But  no  sooner  had  the  interest  commenced  that 
jealousies  arose.    Our  brethren  drew  off,  and  the  Spirit  v/as 
grieved.    We  continued  our  meetings  only  three  weeks;  and 
during  a  part  of  that  time  it  was  so  excessively  cold  that 
but  little  could  be  accomplished.     In  looking  over  the  in- 
teresting events  that  have  transpired  for  a  few  weeks  past, 
I  think  I  can  see  the  hate fulness  of  sectarianism  as  I  never 
saw  it  before.    Then  will  that  'love  that  thinketh  no  evil' 
so  permeate  the  heart  of  Christ's  little  ones,  that  a 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls  will  overshadow  all  sinister 
ends?    Then  will  those  who  claim  to  be  Christ's  ambassadors 
learn  and  out  in  practice  that  important  injunction  of  the 
Savior,  'Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves 

"I  feel  that  we  very  much  need  your  prayers,  and  hope  we 
shall  not  be  forgotten  by  you  at  the  mercy-seat." 

His  first  Iowa  report  (December  1857)  is  as  follows: 
"The  various  religious  elements  are  mostly  represented 
here.    "re  have  the  Baptists,  I.iethodists ,  Congregationalists , 
associated  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Campbellites ,  and  Catholics, 
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organized;  also  Old  School  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
and  Univers alists ,  not  organized,  besides  other  elements  not 
yet  made  prominent.    This  has  also  been  deemed  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  infidelity,  regular  lectures  having  been  de- 
livered against  Christianity.    Ehis  element,  I  am  happy  to 
believe,  is  being  siippressed  or  scattered,  so  that  it  makes 
no  further  demonstration  in  public.    The  Catholics  are  quite 
numerous  here;  their  congregation  and  house  of  worship  being 
the  largest  in  the  p}.ace.    They  are  principally  Irish,  and 
many  of  them  given  to  imtemperance ,  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
rowdyism.    Drunkenness  among  this  class  is  of  every  day 
occurrence,  and  this,  too,  within  a  few  rods  of  their  house 
of  worship  and  of  the  door  of  the  priest's  dwelling.  He 
could  go  out,  almost  any  day,  and  find  the  members  of  'Mot- 
her  Church'  relling  through  the  streets  or  stretched  along 
the  fences,  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication;  and  yet  with 
all  his  priestly  power,  so  far  as  is  apparent,  he  lifts  not 
a  finger  to  remedy  this  evil." 

The  second  report  from  Df  Witt  (October  1862)  is  as 
follows : 

"T7e  have  enjoyed  no  special  revival  interest,  though  the 
word  has  manifestly  not  been  preached  in  vain.     I  am  looking 
for  fruits.     I  have  learned  to  look  and  wait.     I  am  learning 
to  be  patient  in  looking  for  the  coming  harvest.    Yet  the 
fruits  are  constantly  developing  themselves,  though  by  many 
unnoticed.     It  is  not  by  a  signal  manifestation  of  grace,  and 
great  ingatherings  of  souls,  but  rather  by  that  slow  but  sure 
growth  which  gradually  develops  itself  in  the  permanent  estab 
lishment  of  chtistian  institutions,  making  them  a  power  in 
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the  community.     In  witnessing  this  process  during  the  few 
years  I  have  "been  hare,  I  have  been  more  than  ever  impressed 
With  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  declaration  of  our  Savior, 
that  'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  leaven  which  a  woman 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was 
leavened,'     The  church,  which  at  first  was  scarcely  known 
or  sought,  had  gradually  grown,  increasing  and  developing 
its  strength,  until  it  has  "become  a  power  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged.    Its  restraint  is  upon  the  hands  of  the  ungodly,  and 
they  dare  not  be,  openly,  as  wicked  as  "before;  while  many  of 
them  who  once  cared  not  for  sacred  things  come  to  the  house 
of  God.    TThile  many  of  them  v/ho  once  left  to  neglect  the 
Bible  and  to  violate  the  Sabbath  as  they  chose,  are  gathered 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  are  taught  to  love  and  prize  the 
sanctuary.    The  heterogeneous  elements  which  enter  Into  the 
composition  of  the  community  gradually  assimilate ,  so  that 
they  can  love  each  other  and  wlk  and  work  together  as  breth- 
ren of  a  common  household  of  faith.     Occasionally  the  fruits 
of  christian  prayer  and  effort,  for  those  without,  are  seen 
in  the  sheaves  transferred  to  the  church  to  strengthen  her 
force  and  encourage  labor." 

"The  present  is  a  time  of  -peculiar  trial  to  all  our  fee- 
ble churches,  and  the  missionaries  v/ho  labor  with  them.  But 
we  doubtless  shall  all  thank  God  for  it  at  last.    '.To,  minis- 
ters and  people,  are  being  drawn  nearer  to  each  other;  are 
learning  more  of  what  each  has  to  bear,  and  to  share  in  each 
other's  trials  and  self-denials,    ""hen  these  calamities  be 
overpast,  and  the  happy  days  of  wordly  prosperity  return, 
we  shall  know  each  other's  and  our  own  duties  better.  Our 
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churches,  3ast  and  Test,  are  making  unusual  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  missionary;  let  him  show  how  he  loves  the  .jaster 
and  that  cause  which  he  has  committed  to  his  keeping,  "by 
cheerfully  entering  into  this  self-denying  labor,  and  re- 
joice that  he  is  counted  worthy  to  live  at  such  a  time, 
when  he  can  know  how  good  it  is  to  fulfill  the  command, 
'Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens.1" 

The  next  communication  respecting  the  De  Witt  church 
under         Van  Antwerp's  ministry  at  hand  is  a  report  in  the 
Iowa  News-Let ter  of  the  dedication  of  a  new  house  of  worship. 
This  was  De  Titt's  second  sanctuary.    The  first,  a  very  pri- 
mitive affair  was  built  in  1655.    LIr.  Van  Antwerp  writes 
as  follows: 

"Our  new  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  to  God  on  the 
22d  of  June.    The  sermon  was  by  Hev.  A,  Harper  of  Port  Byron, 
111.    The  dedication  prayer  was  fey  the  pastor.    Rev.     J.  3. 
Taylor,  of  the  LI.  E,  church,  rendered  essential  services  as 
solicitor  in  raising  the  two  hundred  dollars  necessary  to 
pay  last  bills.    Rev.  TTilliam  Windsor  preached  in  the  even- 
ing.   The  service  was  one  of  peculiar  interest.    The  church 
edifice  is  of  wood  34x52  feet,  substantially  and  tastefully 
finished;  will  seat  three  hundred  comfortably,  and  cost 
three  thousand  dollars,  of  which  five  hundred  dollars  was 
donated  by  the  Congregational  Union.    Te  all  felt  like  ex- 
claiming, as  we  entered  this  new  sanctuary,   'God  bless  and 
prosper  the  Congregational  Union.'     The  congregation  signi- 
fied its  appreciation  of  this  generous  aid  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  twenty  dollars  as  its  first  installment  toward  li- 
quidating its  obligations.     'I  was  glad  when- they  said  unto 
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me,   'Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord I " 

In  his  next  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  Mr. 
Van  Antwerp  refers  again  to  the  new  church.    He  writes: 

"Since  entering  our  new  house  of  worship,  we  have  como 
to  possess  new  strength  and  courage,     ~e  feel  that  we  have  be- 
come anchored  at  last,  and  there  is  with  many  a  perceptible 
change  in  their  church-going  habits.    A  number  who  before 
only  occasionally  found  a  place  in  the  sanctuary,  have  rented 
slips,  and  regularly  attend  worship.     The  church  is  no  long- 
er looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a  permanent  fixture. 
Confidence  and  sympathy  have  also  thus  been  secured,  which 
fact  has  greatly  extended  our  influence  in  the  town  and  com-  . 
munity.     It  has  also  served  to  increase  our  interest  in  the 
Sabbath  school  and  to  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  attend. 
We  very  much  need  a  good  bell  to  call  us  to  the  house  of  God, 
not  that  we  cannot  go  without  it,  but  a  good  bell  has  inspi- 
ration in  it,  and  by  its  association  wakens  devotional  thoughts. 
And  as  a  church  we  need  something  more  than  this — the  divine 
presence  and  quickening  that  the  sanctuary  may  truly  be  fill- 
ed with  God's  praise.     Is  not  this  the  time,  the  set  time, 
for  God  to  visit  his  31 on  in  our  land?" 

Of  course  L.r.  Van  Antwerp  did  not  confine  his  labors  to 
De  Witt  or  its  immediate  vicinity.    There  is  another  communi- 
cation in  the  News-letter  (December  1865)  which  tells  of  the 
missionary's  labors  in  a  more  distant  field.    The  item  follows: 

"Rev.  J.  Van  Antwerp  of  De  Witt  has  recently  visited  LTew 
Providence,  Hardin  county,  and  after  preaching  every  evening 
for  a  week,  organized  a  church  of  twelve  members,  most  of 
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whom  tiers  formerly  members  at  De  !7itt.    The  meetings  were  at- 
tended with  deep  and  increasing  interest ,  and  there  were  some 
hopeful  conversions.    They  very  much  need  and  earnestly  de- 
sire some  one  to  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life.    ~Tho  will 
respond  to  this  call?" 

At  the  close  of  the  first  decade,  Mr,  Yan  Antwerp  writes: 

"In  making  up  my  report  of  labor,  for  the  past  quarter,  I 
am  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  merciful  kindness  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church.    Fifteen  have  been  united  with  us, 
on  profession  of  faith,  most  of  '"horn  were  converted  at  a 
series  of  meetings  held  in  Larch  last.    These,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  give  promise  of  healthful  and  vigorous  growth." 

"This  quarter  closes  ten  years  of  labor  frith  this  people. 
I  found  here,  at  my  coming,  thirteen  resident  members,  mostly 
females,     -hey  were  very  much  discouraged,  and  had  seriously 
contemplated  disbanding.     I  found  a  very  small  church  build- 
ing, qoiite  out  on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  in  a  rather  shat- 
tered condition.     In  consulting  our  records,  I  find  that 
eighty-seven  have  been  received  into  the  church,  sixty  of 
them  upon  profession  of  faith.     Twenty  have  been  dismissed 
by  letter,  and  five  have  &ie$.f  two  of  whom  were  offerings 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  during  our  recent  struggle. 
A  new  house  of  worship  has  been  erected,  in  a  central  position, 
sufficiently  large  to  meet  our  wants  for  years  to  come.  Thus 
have  these  years  of  toil  been  rewarded  by  a  gradual,  yet  health- 
ful increase,  and  now  the  church  has  become  a  fixed  fact  and 
a  formative  power  in  the  town  and  surrounding  community." 

"In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  re- 
sult has  been  attained,  under  God,  through  the  fostering  care 
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of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,    "Tithout  the  aid  thus  render- 
ed, this  churoh  would  have  no  existence  today;  and  whatever 
of  strength  or  influence  it  may  have ,  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  that  Institution,  and  a  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  those  who  have  "been  chosen  as  the  cilmoners 
of  its  benefactions." 

There  is  one  more  report  from  Mr.  Ian  Antwerp  in  his 
Iowa  pastorate.    In  September  of  1868  he  writes: 

"A  missionary  life  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  each,  in  its  main  features,  is  the  type  of  all.     It  is 
to  be  the  first  and  the  last,  in  all  that  is  done  to  build 
up  Zion — to  be  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  and  to  'be- 
come all  things  to  all  men.'    He  must  be  a  minute-man  ready 
to  do  anything — to  preach  everywhere--be  at  the  prayee-meet- 
ing,  lead  in  the  service  of  song,  take  superintendence  of 
Sabbath  schools,  and  look  after  the  finances  of  the  church. 
Our  trials  and  joys  are  similar.    Human  nature  is  human  na- 
ture the  world  over.     Jach  will  z.ave  helpers,  earnest,  de- 
voted, ^nd  drones.     In  new  and  growing  town,  the  process  of 
up-building  is  ver  similar- -usually  gradual- -attended  with 
more  or  less  friction,  and  requiring  much  patience  and  for- 
bearance . " 

"Usually,  in  all  our  towns,  the  various  religious  orders 
are  represented,  each  seeking  to  occupy  as  much  territory  as 
possible.    Thich  shall  be  first  in  numbers,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  infl07/ing  popula- 
tion.   7ith  us,  of  the  Orthodox  element,  the  Liethodists  and 
Baptists  have  thus  far  received  most  strength — much  the 
larger  portion  of  professed  Christians  having  belonged  with 
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them.    In  other  towns  the  type  of  faith  flowing  in  may  be 
very  different.    I  he  Roman  Catholics,  with  us  are  becoming 
very  numerous,     -hey  have  established  an  academy,  and  some 
of  our  Protestant  families  patronize  them.     It  will  require 
much  decision  and  care  to  save  the  children  of  our  churches 
from  being  led  away  by  their  enchantments.     Six  of  the  young, 
from  our  Sabbath  school,  united  with  the  church  at  our  last 
communion,  and  v;e  are  in  hope  more  will  be  led  in  the  same 
way . " 

At  length  this  long  and  fruitful  pastorate  came  to  a  close. 
Just  why  hr.  Van  Antwerp  left  when  he  did  I  do  not  know.  He 
closed  his  work  in  Iowa  early  in  1871  and  went  to  Michigan, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  state. 

April  26,  1871,  he  was  commissioned  for  Canan&aigua  -.ith 
two  or  three  out-stations.    7vom  this  field  in  Liar oh  of  1872, 
he  makes  another  report,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  his  last. 
The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"This  is  a  needy  field,  there  being  no  Congregational 
church  where  the  stated  means  of  graae  are  enjoyed  within  nine 
miles  of  us.     fifteen  miles  to  the  west  is  a  church;  another 
sixteen  miles  east;  and  six  miles  to  the  .south  a  small  church 
is  trying  to  build,  but  does  not  attempt  to  support  preaching. 
I.ly  labors  have  extended  eastward  four  miles,  west  and  southwest 
six  miles,     l^arly  in  the  season  I  commenced  preaching  in  a 
school-house  about    a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center.    At  our 
first  sermon  we  had  about  thirty  present;  in  a  short  time  we 
ran  up  to  seventy-five.    A  Sabbath  school  was  organized  and 
prayer  meetings  commenced,  with  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
and  we  are  looking  for  sheaves  in  that  part  of  the  field.  I 
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have  also  preached  occasionally  about  four  miles  east ,  where 
they  much  need,  the  gospel,  but  have  never  valued  it.  Six 
miles  to  the  west ,  also,  I  have  preached,  and  find  a  promising 
opening.    ?rom  the  northwest,  seven  miles,  comes  an  earnest 
call  for  regular  preaching.     I  try  to  preach  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  had  I  strength  would  preach  four  times--such 
are  the  needs  of  the  people.     If  I  coiild  but  duplicate  myself 
and  have  in  addition  two  earnest  colporters  to  visit  from 
house  to  house,  the  field  might  be  more  profitably  worked. 
You  need  not  p;o  to  Iowa  or  Nebraska  to  find  fields  for  the 
home  Llissionary.    Michigan  could  give  work  to  100  more.  But 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can — stretch  ourselves  to  the  utmost, 
and  leave  all  with  the  Lord  of  the  harvest." 

3Sr.  Van  Antwerp  was  in  this  field  also,  for  about  fourteen 
years.    From  1885  to  1888  his  home  was  at  Alma;  from  1888  to 
1893  he  was  at  August . 

He  died  of  old  age  at  Vicksburg  (Michigan)  June  9,  1902, 
aged  82  years,  four  months,  and  nine  days. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  llr.  Van  Antwerp.     I  undoubtedly 
saw  him  at  ehe  meeting  of  the  General  Association  at  Davenport 
in  1870,  for  he  was  there  and  I  was  there.     But  this  was  my 
first  meeting,  and  it  was  his  last.     I  did  not  get  acquainted 
with  him. 

But  the  records  shew  that  he  was  a  noble  brother,  well 
qualified  for  the  work,  and  devoted  to  it. 

The  fourteen  years  of  his  ministry  at  De  Wilt  were  per- 
haps the  palmy  days  of  the  church.    He  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  edifice  broad  and  strong.    We  count  him  as  one  of  the 
builders  of  our  Zion,  and  of  our  Commonwealth. 
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Forty-first  Sketch: 

ISAAC  RUSSELL. 

The  records  of  his  early  life  are  not  at  hand,  i  am  quite 
certain  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland'. 

The  first  record  I  have  of  him  is  a  commission  dated 
July  1,  1857,  for  3uffalo  Grove.    This  was  renewed  in  1858  a 
and  1859. 

From  this  field  he  reports  (May  1859)  as  follows: 

"In  my  immediate  vicinity  there  are  a  great  many  Univer- 
salists,  who,  in  general,  show  little  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath and  its  ordinances.    A  few  years  ago  A.  B. ,  a  native  of 
l.'Iassachussetts ,  settled  v/ithin  the  bounds  of  my  district.  A- 
fter  enduring  the  hardships  of  a  frontier  life  for  a  time, 
he  was  taken  with  pulmonary  consumption,  and  was  soon  laid 
prostrate  uoon  his  b;ed--in  the  expectation  of  himself  and 
family,  his  bed  of  death.    His  Bible  had  been  a  neglected 
book  for  many  years.    At  this  time  it  was  taken  up  and  read 
by  him  with  interest  and  profit.    As  his  strength  failed  him 
he  became  more  and  more  anxious  for  some  Christian  friend  to 
converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  he  had  so 
long  and  so  much  despised." 

Mr.  Russell  goes  on  to  say  that  this  man  utterly  renounced 
his  Universalism,  saying  it  was  a  doctrine  all  right  to  live 
by,  but  not  a  support  in  the  hour  of  death;  and  he  warned  his 
wife  not  to  depend  upon  it  any  longer. 

"This  was  a  trying  scene,"  says  Mr.  Riissell,  "I  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say;  but  the  spirit  loosed  my  tongue,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  afford  him  comfort  by  pointing  him  to  a  Savior, 
full  of  compassion,  who  had  promised  to  save  to  the  very  utter- 
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most  all  that  truly  repent  and  fly  to  him  for  security.  He 
died  soon  after,  I  hope,  a  forgiven  sinner.     I  preached  his 
funeral  sermon  to  a  very  large  congregation;  and  since  I  have 
received  his  wife  into  our  church  upon  the  profession  of  her 
faith.     I  also  "baptized  her  children." 

In  his  next  report  (October  1859 f  Llr.  I^ussell  speaks  of 
another  death  which  came  much  closer  home  to  him.     ±he  report 
is  as  follows : 

"On  the  15th  of  April  last,  my  beloved  and  affectionate 
wife  departed  this  life,  after  a  long  and  trying  illness.  The 
loss  to  me  is  incalculable;  and  no  earthly  bliss  or  comforts 
can  be  now  enjoyed  by  me  as  heretofore.    She  was  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her,  for  her  very  great  kindness  and  benevolence. 
Her  christian  counsel  to  the  young,  and  her  instructions  to 
all  classes  within  the  bounds,  is  very  much  lamented.  Yet, 
'Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.1 
But  though  sad  and  sorrowful,  I  am  not  despondent.    The  Lord 
gave,  and  I  know  that  he  has  taken  to  himself;  therefore  I 
can  sajr,  Blessed,  yea,  forever  blessed  be  his  name! 

"But  the  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  great  difficulty. 
Very  many  from  this  part  of  the  State  left  their  families  and 
their  homes,  eagerly  bent  on  realizing  fortunes  at  the  Pilfce's 
Peak  gold  fields;  but  alas,  they  have  invariably  returned  in 
poverty,  with  broken  constitutions,  disappointed  hopes,  and 
still  more  deeply  immersed  in  debt.    Many,  however,  have  not 
returned,  but  gone  on  to  California.    I.'any  families  within  the 
bounds  of  my  charge  have  suffered  severely  during  the  past 
year  from  the  failure  of  the  crops  last  year.     I  know  of  one 
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family  numbering  eleven  in  all  (the  oldest  is  only  seventeen) 
who  have  been  necessitated  to  live  during  the  past  six  months 
on  corn  meal  alone,  without  either  butter,  milk,  or  meat  of 
any  kind,  or  anything  else  whatsoever  save  what  green  vegeta- 
bles they  have  got,  during  last  few  weeks,  as  a  sort  of  change 
in  their  humble  fare.    Hany  others  have  been  very  much  strait- 
ened for  the  necessaries  of  life.    A  few  have  been  kept  from 
public  worship  for  want  of  means  to  obtain  clothing,  yet  the 
Sabbath  and  the  ordinance  of  Sod's  hotise  have  been  well  sus- 
tained during  the  past  year." 

There  is  still  one  more  report  from  Mr,  rtossell  from  this 
field.     In  February  of  1860  he  writes: 

"It  is  with  commingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sadness,  that 
I  sit  down  to  forward  you  my  first  report  for  the  current 
year.     I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
many  difficulties  which  we  missionaries  have  to  contend  with 
in  the  far  7est.    Sometimes  I  think  that  the  -ord  must  have 
lost  all  its  power.    After  the  most  careful  preparation  and 
earnest  prayer  that  some  of  these  pointed  discourses  against 
prevailing  sins,  delivered  to  large  and  attentive  assemblies, 
might  be  made  effectual  to  their  enlightenment ,  I  am  still 
compelled  to  witness  the  same  things.    ITay  more,  I  thought, 
to  have  been  able  by  this  time,  the  Holy  Spirit  blessin£  my 
repeated  efforts,  to  have  brought  all  the  persons  within  six 
miles  around  me,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.    Lly  hopes 
have  been  greater  than  my  realization.     There  are  many  who 
do  not  wish  to  listen  to  the  story  of  the  cross.     I  really 
know  not  what  to  do  for  them.    God,  I  liope,  in  his  infinite 
mercy  will  arrest  them  on  their  way  to  ruin.     Oh,  that  they 
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could  seethe  tears  of  a  loving  Savior. --The  world  is  their 
God.    There  are  many  who  once  thought  that  they  were  renewed 
in  heart;  but  who  show  by  their  lives,  that  their  professions 
were  only  the  result  of  sudden  emotion.    This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  all  places  which,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  have 
been  'burnt  over'  by  manufactured  religious  excitements.  But 
while  these  things  grive  me,  I  have  cause  for  joy  in  knowing 
that  God's  promises  are  all  sure  und  steadfast,  and  that 
though  I  may  not  see  all  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  God  en- 
ables me  to  sow,  yet  some  one  will  see  it  abundantly. 

"We  have  two  weekly  prayer  meetings,  and  they  are  well 
attended.    One  is  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  I  preach;  the  other 
held  on  Friday  evening,  I  call  a  Visiting  Prayer  Meeting,  since 
it  goes  from  house  to  house.     If  it  were  not  trespassing  upon 
your  patience,  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  this 
kind  of  meeting.    All  missionaries  must  feel  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, when  they  go  to  our  farm  houses  and  find  that  all 
are  busily  engaged  on  some  distant  part  of  the  farm — no  one 
but  the  good  wife  and  the  little  ones  about  home.    And  it  is 
not  Hew  England  in  Iowa.    No  horn  is  blown  to  call  them  home, 
as  is  customary  there.    No,   'John  is  out  at  work,  sir;  he 
would  like  to  see  you,  but  he  is  busy;  please  call  again.' 
This  you  will  meet  with,  time  after  time.     I  have  therefore 
got  up  my  Visiting  Prayer  Leeting.    ""e  meet  in  the  evening, 
after  work  is  over,  and  find  John  and  all  the  family  at  home, 
and  can  see  them  all  face  to  face,  and  unite,  with  the  breth- 
ren, around  their  fireside,  praying  God  in  mercy  to  visit 
them  and  their  little  ones.     These  means  cannot  be  lost." 
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Commenting  on  this  report,  the  secretaries  at  New  York 
wrote  as  follows: 

"Why  may  not  such  a  plan  be  adopted,  with  benefit,  in  a 
large  portion  of  tfee  missionary  chinches?    In  many  instances, 
it  would  seem,  families  and  neighborhoods  can  be  reached  in 
this  way,  when  in  no  other.    Any  church  that  contains  three 
or  four  persons  capable  of  leading  in  social  prayer  can  main- 
tain such  "neighborhood  Meetings;"  and  we  can  conceive  that 
these  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  become  a  powerful  instrumental- 
ity, under  Sod,  both  for  the  conversion  of  the  impenitent, 
and  for  edification  of  Believers.     Is  not  this  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  church  may  itself  become  a  missionary?" 

November  IS,  1861,  Mr,  Russell  was  commissioned  for  Bowens 
Prairie,  and  this  commission  -:.ras  renewed  in  1862,  1863  and 
1864.     In  1863,  Mr.  Russell  took  into  his  parish  the  l.lonticel- 
lo  church. 

There  is  a  news  items  intthe  News-Let ter  of  May  1864 
which  shows  something  of  the  standing  of  LIr.  Russell  with 
the  people.    Che  item  is  as  follows: 

"The  friends  of  Rev.  Isaac  Russell,  of  Bowens  Prairie  , 
have  lately  contributed  about    .190  for  the  purchase  of  a 
"buggy  and  harness  to  be  presented  to  him  in  testimony  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  labors.    The  people  of  Bowens 
Prairie,  Cascade,  and  Lonticello,  in  all  of  which  stations 
he  has  labored  during  the  last  year,  have  united  in  1 
making  up  the  required  amount." 

In  1865,  Mr,  Russell  was  reported  in  the  year  book  as 
without  charge  at  Lonticello.    His  name  is  not  in  the  Min- 
utes for  the  next  year,  1867. 
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I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  impression  that  about 
that  time  he  left  the  Congregational  denomination  and  cast 
in  his  lot  v/ith  the  Presbyterian  people  in  I.Ionticello  and 
vicinity,     -here  was  ;:uite  a  number  of  Scotch  x^eople  in  a 
neighborhood  not  far  from  the  town  who  -.7ere  so  wedded  to 
their  Presbyterianism  that  they  could  not  be  anything  else. 
This  rival  organization,  a  Presbyterian  church  in  I.Ionticello 
has  made  a  rugged  path  for  our  church.     I  do  not  know  that 
Mr,  Russell  was  responsible  for  the  invasion. 

Eere  ia  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 

"The  mistakes  of  my  life  have  been  many." 

A  letter  from  hr.  Ja.  A.  Doutrick,  of  I.Ionticello  brings 
the  information  that  Dr.  Pussell  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  starting  of  the  Presbyterian  church;  that  ho  did  not 
unite  with  them,  that  he  continued  his  membershi-o  with  the 
.Congregational  church  to  the  end  of  his  days,  though  for  many 
years  he  seldom  attended  services  anywhere;  and  that  he  and 
his  wife  both  died  of  pneumonia  within  a  week  of  each  other 
in  the  winter  of  18S2.    hr.  "Doutrick  gives  the  further  infor- 
mation that  I.Ir.  hussell  was  of  Scotch  descent,  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated, a  splendid  doctor,  with  a  very  large  practice;  that 
he  had  no  children;  and  that  he  left  to  a  niece  an  estate  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Doutrick  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  reasons  why  Dr. 
Hussell  gave  up  church  attendance,  and  why  he  so  far  as  he 
did,  cut  himself  loose  from  christian  associations. 

"I.Irs.  Paissell"  says  Mr«  Doutrick,  "was  a  faithful  worker 
and  regular  attendant  of  the  church  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
The  doctor  was  peculiar." 
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Forty- second  Sketch: 

GEORGE  BUTTERFISID . 

George  Butterfield  was  "born  at  Westmoreland,  Hew  Hampshire. 
He  did  not  receive  a  collegiate  education,  "out  he  was  graduated 
from  the  East  Windsor  Hill (Hartford)  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  licensed  "by  the  Hartford  North  Association,  and  he  was  or- 
dained June  5,  1839.    Before  coming  to  Iowa,  he  labored  at 
Randolph,  7ermont ,  and  Buffalo,  Illinois. 

He  came  to  Iowa  in  1857  under  commission  of  the  A.H.M.S. 
beginning  at  Elk  River,  July  1st  of  this  year.     For  this  first 
year  Mr,  Butterfield  has  as  his  parish  Elk  River,  Copper  Creek, 
and  Rock  Creek.    He  seems  to  have  taken  to  the  water.    The  next 
year  he  supplied  at  Elk  River  and  Stirling  with  other  out-sta- 
tions." 

In  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  Lr.  Butterfield  is  listed  in  the 
Minutes  as  residing  at  Elk  River  without  charge.     In  1862-3-4, 
his  residence  was  at  Langworthy.     But  his  real  residence  was 
at  the  front.     Early  in  the  year  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Iowa  Infantry.    The  men  of  this  regiment  the  "Gray 
Beards"  because  so  many  in  the  regimentwere  over  forty-five 
years  of  age.    He  served  in  this  regiment  until  it  was  muster- 
ed out  at  the  close  of  the  war.    Here  an  interesting  story 
ends  abruptly.    The  name  of  Mr.  Butterfield  disappears  from 
our  Linutes  after  1865  and  also  from  the  Congregational 
Quarterly.     I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  material  to  finish 
the  story,  but  I  will  leave  here  a  blank  page,  hoping  that 
I  still  may  find  something  more  to  write  concerning  this  man. 
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Forty-third  Sketch: 

GILES  IE,  PORTER. 

Giles  Lieigs  Porter,  son  of  Rev.  Noah  and  Lie  hi  table  (Ileigs) 
Porter,  was  born  in  Rarrnington,  Connecticut,  April  2,  1815. 
He  attended  at  Rarraington  the  school  for  "boys  conducted  by 
Simeon  Hart,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Yale.    Mr.  Porter  gra- 
duated from  the  Yale  University  in  1836. 

J.fter  leaving  college,  he  taught  in  the  Rarrnington  Aca- 
demy; also  later  in  Putnam  and  Delaware,  Ohio;  and  later  still 
in  Simenn  Hart's  school  in  Rarrnington.    He  also  taught  one 
year  in  New  Haven.    He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Green's  Farms,  Connecticut,  "December  25,  1844. 
He  was  in  service  here  for  six  years ,  being  dismissed  in  1850. 
In  1851,  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer. 

In  October  of  1852,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Unionville,  Gonn.     He  resigned  in  1856,  and  in  1856  and  a 
pact  of  1857  he  supplied  the  church  in  Nenaygo ,  Michigan. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  he  came  to  Iowa,  locating  at  Gar- 
navillo,  but  with  a  commission  dated  August  1,  1857,  for  Rar- 
mersburgh.    The  commission  was  not  renewed,  but  Mr.  Porter 
continued  to  preach  occasionally  at  Rarmersburgh  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Garnavillo  church  becoming  vacant  in  1863,  he  began 
to  supply,  and  v/as  commissioned  for  this  church  the  Home 
Llissionary  Society  in  llarvh  of  1864,  and  the  commission  was 
renewed,  year  by  year,  tip  till  1868. 

The  only  report  from  Lhr.  Porter  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  was  one  published  in  the  Home  Llissionary  in  Decem- 
ber of  1867,  which  is  as  follows: 
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"At  the  time  of  my  last  quarterly  report,  we  were  about 
dedicating  our  new  house  of  worship.     It  is  a  very  substantial 
and  well-built  house  of  brick,  52  by  50  feet,  and  seating  a- 
bout  200  persons,    ^e  have  as  yet  no  spire,  but  simply  a 
finished  bell-deck,  the  Committee  judging  it  better  to  wait 
till  we  shall  be  able  to  erect  a  spire  that  will  give  satis- 
faction.   A  subscription  for  a  bell,  to  cost    JSOO ,  is  in 
progress,  which  lacks  about  ,>100  of  completion.    Our  society, 
small  as  it  is,  came  together  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
dedication,  and  ouietly,  by  an  additional  subscription, 
made  up  all  deficiencies,  thus  saving  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing the  dedication  day  into  a  begging  occasion.    The  whole 
cost  about  03,600." 

For  two  decades  longer  Mr.  Porter  continued  to  reside 
on  his  farm  near  Garnavillo.    He  spent  his  last  days  from 
1889  to  1901  in  Linneapolis ,  and  there  died  of  heart  disease 
February  1,  1901,  aged  eighty-five  years,  nine  months,  and 
twenty-five  days. 

Probably  no  reader  of  this  sketch  will  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  Mr*  Porter  belonged  to  a  great  family,  distin- 
guished for  its  learning  and  piety.    Zis  brother,  "oah  Por- 
ter, was  for  many  years,  president  of  Yale  College.  Our 
Mr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  great  learning,    perhaps  he  might 
have  been  called  a  book  worm.    A  good  deal  of  the  time  he 
had  his  'nose  in  a  book'.     Of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew  he 
had  enough 'and  to  spare,    Pity  that  he  could  not  have  given 
some  of  his  surplus  book  learning  to  some  of  his  'Learningly 
lean'  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
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I  never  heard  him  preach,  but  I  saw  enough  of  him  to 
know  that  his  preaching  would  be  profound  and  ponderous. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  I  spent  a  night  with  him  at  the 
home  of  Deacon  J.  E.  Merrill,  then  residing  at  UacGregor. 
It  took  him  the  longest  time  to  get  to  bed  at  night,  and  a 
longer  time  to  get  up  in  the  morning.     I  never  knew  a  wo- 
man to  take  so  much  time  in  dressing. 

MT*  Porter  had  learning  enough  to  fill  the  biggest 
pulpit  in  America.    He,  however,  did  not  have  a  free  deli- 
very.    Only  the  uncommon  people  heard  him  gladly..    But  he 
was  a  good  man.    ITo  one  doubted  his  piety.     His  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond.    And  no  one  accused  him  of  heterodoxy. 
He  was  a  puritan  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  both  in  doc- 
trine and  in  conduct.     In  his  little  corner  he  left  his 
great  light  shine.    He  had  a  share  in  the  building  of  the 
commonwealth. 
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Forty-fourth  Sketch: 

JOSEPH  HUHLBUT. 

Joseph  Hurlbut ,  son  of  Slisha  and  Lie  hi  table  (Foote)  Hprl- 
but ,  was  horn  in  Charlotte,  Dhittendon  county,  7t .  Aug.  4,  1793. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  moved  with  his  parents  across 
the  lake  to  Lladrid,  St.  Lawrence  county  IT.  Y.    He  had  reached 
early  manhood  before  he  found  himself  and  the  true  path  of  life. 
After  his  conversion  he  at  once  began  to  study  for  the  minis- 
try.   He  studied  at  first  with  his  ministere  and  then  entered 
Lliddlebury  College  graduating  in  1822.    Tor  two  years  after 
graduation  he  taught  sshool  and  studied  theology,  mostly  by 
himself. 

In  January  of  1824,  he  was  ordained  and  settled  at  Lladrid, 
and  labored  here  and  in  the  vicinity  for  nine  years,  organiz- 
ing seven  churches. 

In  1833,  he  began  a  pastorate  of  three  years  at  "illiston, 
Connecticut . 

The  next  seven  er  eight  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Llassachusetts ,  two  years  of  which  were  in  the  service  of  Anti- 
slavery  Society  in  Berkshire  and  neighboring  counties.  Here 
he  fought  the  good  fight  and  endured  the  odium  of  an  anti- 
slavery  lecturer,  compelled  to  walk  at  times  in  those  old 
Hew  England  villages,  with  friends  on  each  side  of  him  for 
the  safety  of  his  person.    Like  a  prophet  of  the  olden  time, 
he  denounced  the  sin  of  slavery  and  foretold  the  judgment  of 
God  which  would  surely  come  upon  the  land  because  of  this 
iniquity. 

In  1843  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  ICassau,  "ew  York,  where  he  continued  eight  years,  thence 
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removing  to  Litchfield,  Chio.    Pulmonary  troubles  new  devel- 
oping induced  his  removal  to  Iowa.    He  made  his  home  at  Tort 
Atkinson,  where  in  1857  he  organized  a  church  to  which  he 
ministered  as  a  home  missionary  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  first  commission  for  Tort  Atkinson  was  dated  October 
15,  1857.     Ibe  field  was  exceedingly  unpromising  and  most  un- 
inviting, but  it  was  the  sort  of  a  field  he  wanted.     In  it 
he  labored  for  seventeen  years  with  but  little  reward  ex- 
cepting the  privilege  of  laboring  in  such  a  field.     Some  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  this  long  pioneer  pastorate  are  narrated 
in  his  reports  to  the  Home  Missionary.    His  first  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  1860  was  as  follows: 

"7hen  I  wrote  you  last,  I  expected  our  house  of  worship, 
which  had  been  reared  with  much  solicitude  and  personal  sa- 
crifice ,  would  be  lost  to  us  by  the  sale  of  the  land  on  which 
it  stood-- it  being  under  a  mortgage.    With  this  fear  it  was 
divested  of  all  that  could  beL  removed — door,  windows,  and 
seats,  and  y/e  found  a  new  temporary  place  of  worship.  So 
when  I  began  to  preach  again  after  my  illness,  it  was  under 
all  the  discouragements  which  ycu  can  well  imagine  would  at- 
tend such  a  process.     Our  enemies  rejoiced  in  what  seemed  to 
them  our  ruin;  and  boasted  that  our  house  of  worship  hence- 
forth should  be  in  the  possession  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  anti-Ohrist.     /or  a  while  it  was  with  me  purely  a 
matter  of  faith;  for  sight  did  not  bring  me  much  to  inspire 
hope.     Our  congregation  was  diminished  by  the  change,  and  by 
the  removal  of  several  to  other  places.     Tor  several  Sabbaths 
we  had  not  thirty  persons  at  church.    But  the  trial  came,  and 
the  sale  of  the  house  at  auction  was  prevented,  and  the  pros- 
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pect  noT7  is  that  we  shall  have  it  in  our  possesion  more  se- 
curely than  ever;  and  our  trouble  wlthih  the  church,  though 
with  disappointment  and  loss  to  us  as  to  individuals,  is  only 
a  process  of  correction  and  purification  which  our  little 
churches,  some  of  them  at  least,  have  to  pass  through.  If 
we  can  obtain  from  public  funds  for  church  building,  or  from 
other  sources,  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  at  most,  we  can 
bwri  the  house  independent  of  all  other  possible  claimants. 

!fSo ,  while  we  are  in  this  unsettled  state  again,  and  have 
keenly  felt  all  the  process  of  change,  and  are  sorely  afflicted 
by  it,  we  may  come  out  of  all  the  difficulty  improved  by  the 
process,  and  have  as  much  to  encourage  us  as,  in  the  circum- 
stances, we  could  expect." 

How  things  were  with  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
following  ( ITovemberlSGl )  will  show: 

"Since  my  commissioned  expired  I  have  had  very  little  in- 
come.   The  old  stock  on  hand  was  not  large,  and  the  barrel, 
for  a  longttime,  had  seemed  to  be  empty;  and  yet  my  wife  has 
been  able,  every  day,  to  scrape  up  a  little  to  make  a  cake. 
So  we  have  lived  for  months  past,  but  how,  I  can  hardly  tell. 
If  I  were  worthy  as  the  widow  of  old,  I  should  think  it  was 
lasting  as  her  cruse  of  oil  did--by  divine,  special  care. 

"I  do  most  sincerely  wish  that  our  eastern  friends  who, 
out  of  their  large  hearts  and  liberal  contributions,  sustain 
your  society,  and  in  other  ways  aid  us  missionaries  in  the 
new  settlements  and  feeble  churches  of  the  "est,  could  some- 
how know  just  how  their  donations  are  received  by  us — how 
like  good  news  from  a  far  country — as  cold  water  to  a  thir- 
sty soul — strength  to  the  weary — hope  to  the  faint — and 
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health  to  the  sick,  they  seem  to  us;  what  a  solace  and 
comfort  they  are  in  our  straitened  circumstances.     "Tould  that 
some  angel  or  spirit  would  tell  them  what  a  melting  of  grate- 
ful hearts  it  produces  in  our  families,  what  a  renewed,  quick - 
endd,  full  volume  of  grateful  praise  and  homage  goes  up  to 
God,  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  these  seasonable  and  timely 
supplies  of  their  pressing  wants.    r're  cannot  tell  them  in 
our  faint  words;  hut  they  will  know  it,  one  day,  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  are  revealed. 

"77e  could  get  money  as  well  as  others  if  that  was  our 
business,  and  live  by  so  doing;  but  our  busines-  is  not  to 
get  money,  but  to  preach  the  gospel." 

Mow  for  a  time  the  missionary  was  silent;  at  least  none 
of  his  reports  were  published,    '"he  he  wrote  again  (August 
1866),  the  war  was  over,  and  he  was  hearing  in  the  distance 
the  whistle  of  the  approaching  railway  train.    He  writes: 

"After  ling  waiting  and  fearing  and  hoping  in  the  midst 
of  special  discouragements,  since  1858,  at  last  there  are 
some  favorable  indications--some  positive  progress.    The  light 
from  the  East  is  faintly  dawning  on  this  solitary  field  of 
missionary  labor,  and  some  are  especially  affected  by  it,  for 
they  have  waited  for  it  as  those  who  watch  for  the  morning. 
I  say  as  those  who  watch  for  the  morning.     Some  of  those 
indicative  facts  you  will  here  allow  me  to  state. 

"As  I  sit  in  my  study,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  I  lis- 
ten to  the  whistle  of  the  cars  as  they  bear  their  heavy  bur- 
dens from  the  father  of  waters  to  Galmar,  five  miles  from  us, 
and  to  Connover,  eight  miles  from  us,  and  the  presant  terminus 
of  the  road.     The  sound  of  that  whistle  is  a  most  welcome  and 
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cheering  sound;  not  because  it  quickens  the  zeal  of  some 
active  finincier,  and  promotes  the  interests  of  commerce  mere- 
ly, but  because,  with  all  its  faults,  it  bears  along  to  us  a 
sanctified  civilization.    At  Connover,  where  I  preached  for 
three  months,  until  they  were  otherwise  supplied,  and  at  Gal- 
mar,  where  I  preach  every  other  Sabbath,  and  expect  to  do  so 
to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  it  has  brought  a  congregation 
on  a  favorable  day  of  forty,  and  over,  of  interested  hearers, 
a  choice  of  singers,  a  fine  melodeon,  with  a  truly  devout  la- 
dy to  discourse  sweet  music  upon  it.    Shere  is  also  a  flour- 
ishing Sabbath  school,  with  books  and  papers  for  scholars;  and 
some  think  a  church  may  soon  be  organized  there,  and  begin  al- 
ready to  talk  of  building  a  large,  commodious  house  of  worship. 
And  all  that  in  a  place  where,  but  a  little  while  since,  not- 
hing was  apparent  to  the  missionary  passing  through,  but  the 
moral  deformities  of  a  half  civilized  Testern  community.    Am  I 
weak  because  my  ear,  so  often  saluted  with  profane  oaths  and 
blasphemies,  is  delighted  with  the  sound  of  that  whistle?  The 
old  rubbish  is  passing  away,  and  new  and  better  materials  are 
coming  in. 

"I  received,  a  few  weeks  since,  nine  persons  into  our  churc! 

"And  there  is  another  truth  which  I  am  inclined  to  state. 
Will  it  seem  vain,  or  boastful,  or  Pharisaical?    "Does  not  sim- 
ple gratitude  sometimes  demand  a  confession  in  honor  of  the 
certainty  and  verity  of  great  truths  and  the  infinite  condes- 
cension of  diving  love  to  poor  sinful  man?    Sometimes — not 
always--but  sometimes,  when  I  ride  along  from  one  of  my  little 
parished  to  another,  on  the  back  of  my  bony  old  horse,  or  in 
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a  rough,  course  wagon,  harder  than  the  bones  of  my  horse, 
and  the  cold  prairie  winds  are  whistling  and  roaring  about 
me,  and  infirmities,  and  aches,  and  wants  attend  me,  and 
the  vision  of  sense  is  shaded  and  forbidding,  I  have  a  very 
pleasant  ride.    Uay  more — I  am  exceedingly  joyful,  with  a 
peace  such  as  comes  not  from  earthly  sources — such  as  I 
would  not  exchange  for  myriads  of  worlds  like  this.  Does 
any  ask  what  is  ministering  thus  to  the  soul?    Does  not  God 
say  to  his  people,  "I  will  manifest  myself  to  them  as  I  do 
not  unto  the  world"?    Does  he  not  say,  "I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them?!T    The  smile  of  ^od  on  the  soul  of  the  poor 
sinner — the  infinite  and  perfect  thus  ministering  to  the  soul 
of  man  in  the  body--is  it  strange  that  the  Bible  should  term 
it  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory?"    The  clusters  from  the 
promised  land  are  brought  down  into  the  wilderness  to  sustain 
the  pilgrim  in  his  journey  upward  to  the  promised  inheritance. 
If  God  make  me,  even  me,  to  thus  perceive  and  feel  his  divine 
and  blessed  presence,  may  I  not  say  it,  to  bear  my  humble  tes- 
timony to  the  atheist,  to  the  infidel,  to  the  unbeliever,  that 
this  is  what  he  must  know  by  experience  in  order  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  for  the  vast  and  infinite  future  which  is 
before  us  all?" 

Not  until  March  of  1867,  ten  years  after,  he  had  come  to 
the  field,  could  father  Hurlbut  report  the  house  of  worship 
completed,  payed  for,  and  in  undisputed  possession  by  the 
church.    He  writes  (Harch  1867)  as  follows: 

"God  has  prospered  our  efforts  to  build  a  house  for  hie 
worship.     I  do  not  believe  that  any  house,  of  no  greater 
dimensions  and  importance,  has,  in  its  erection,  been  opposed 
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so  perseveringly  "bitterly  and  roughly;  but  at  last  it  is  com- 
pleted.    It  is  a  neat,  convenient,  pleasant  room,  and  will 
accomdate  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.     If  we  can  gather  half 
of  that  number,  habitually,  we  shall  do  well,    Our  title  is 
as  good  as  the  Attorney  of  the  State  can  give  on  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court ,  and  the  last  bill  for  it  will  be  paid 
when  the  Congregational  Union  shall  forward  $200,  as  they 
have  consented  to  do. 

"The  dedication  of  our  house  was  a  pleasant  occasion,  and 
ministered  much  to  our  courage  and  comfort;  and  we  still  hope 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  may  have  a  permanent  abode  and 
prosper  till  the  world  shall  end,  even  in  that  moral  desert. 

"Yet  our  anticipations  have  received  Quite  a  check  by  the 
burning  of  our  best  fort  building,  a  few  days  since.     Two  of 
the  fort  buildings  were  of  wood  or  logs;  these  have  passed 
away;  but  the  other  two  were  of  stone--solid ,  good  buildings 
which  cost  the  Government ,  as  they  say,  some  $250*000  each. 
These  we  have  purshased,  and  had  planned  to  convert  them 
into  a  high  school  building,    #e  thought  many  circumstances 
favored  the  project.    Now,  the  best  of  the  two  buildings  is 
comsumed,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  interpret  the  occurrence. 
It  seems  very  adverse  to  our  plans  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  place.    But  we  have  been  trained 
to  trust  God  in  the  darkness,  and  he  may  cause  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  this  dark  dispension.    ~.7e  must  labor  on,  and 
wait  and  see  what  God  will  do  for  us." 

In  June  of  1868,  in  despair  and  hope,  good  father  Hurl- 
but  writes  again: 
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"7e  are  a  changeable,  unstable  race,  and  cannot  prophesy 
for  to-morrow.    Iwe  years  and  more  since,  I  had  great  hope 
from  the  coming  of  Judge  Brown  to  reside  with  us.    Ee  did 
help  much,  but  he  is  now  in  his  grave.    By  son  came  here  a 
year  since  and  bought  a  valuable  flouring  mill.    Chis  gave 
much  comfort  and  hope  to  me.     But  a  consuming  fire,  caused 
by  accident  or  design,  has  devoured  it,  and  left  him  poor 
and  without  income.    All  this,  with  the  burning,  sometime 
since,  of  our  best  fort  building,  began  to  look  to  me  as 
though  God  was  against  our  plan  of  building  his  church  in 
this  place.     I  had  but  one  hope  left,  and  that  was  feeble 
and  at  times  only  a  fleeting  shadow;  yet  I  was  always  dist- 
ressed exceedingly  when  I  yielded  to  discouraging  views, 
and  thought  of  giving  up  this  great  field  to  sin  and  Satan, 
as  hopeless. 

"At  last  a  favorable  fact  was  established,  as  I  suppose. 
This  Testern  railroad  from  IlacGregor  to  3ioux  City  (Iowa  Di- 
vision of  the  C.LI.&SS.P.RY. )  is  to  pass  directly  through  our 
place ,  just  as  we  would  have  it ,  and  twenty  miles  of  the  rad 
road  are  to  be  built  this  summer,  which  will  take  it,  as  the 
plan  now  is,  fifteen  miles  beyond  us.     It  will  bring  a  le- 
gion of  evil  influences  with  it;  but  it  will  bring  also  good 
influences  with  which  to  oppose  them,  and  build  in  their  midst, 
if  it  be  so,  the  kingdom  and  church  of  the  blessed  God  and 
Savior.    Anil  now  I  am  glad  I  have  stayed  so  long  in  this  place 
where  there  is  so  much  that  my  very  soul  does  loathe  and  abhor. 

In  his  next  report  (January  of  1869)  father  Hurlbut  has 
fresh  troubles  to  report,  but  as  usual  he  finds  great  consola- 
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tion  in  his  afflictions;  and  he  is  lifted  up  with  joy  "by  the 
establishing  of  a  German  Congregational  church  in  the  community. 

"Lly  labors  for  this  quarter  have  been  interrupted  much  by 
a  severe  pleurisy  which  attacked  me  aarly  in  the  quarter  and 
taxed  my  frail  nature  all  it  could  bear,     i'his  sickness,  though 
severe  upon  the  body,  has  I  hope  been  good  for  the  soul.    2 he 
near  prospect  of  death,  the  grave  and  the  judgment,  must 
needs  test  our  faith;  and  if  the  hope  of  the  Psalmist,  in 
prospect  of  such  an  hour,  seems  to  be  true  and  realized,  we 
can  die  or  live  and  suffer.     If  it  be  a  settled  fact  that 
God  is  with  us,  as  a  loving  Father,  we  can  do  anything  or 
be  anything,  or  anywhere  that  God  may  choose,  and  all  shall 
be  well.    And  if  severe  sic3mess,  through  grace,  brings  us 
to  such  happy  experience,  it  is  no  loss,  but  immeasurable 
gain  to  the  soul,  whatever  we  may  suffer  in  the  process. 
There  is  no  joy,  in  this  world  or  the  other,  like  the  loving 
favor  and  smile  of  God  upon  the  trusting,  believing  soul, 

"TCe  had  a  pleasant  meeting  in  union  with  our  new  German 
church  and  their  pastor,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
German  Association.     It  was  to  us  an  occasion  of  more  than 
common  interest.     Each  employed  his  own  language,  yet  we  had 
a  communion  service  together,  read  the  same  scriptures  in 
German  and  English,  sung  and  prayed  in  German  and  English, 
and  thought  of  the  strong  and  blessed  harmony  of  heart,  and, 
perchance,  even  of  note,  when  the  children  of  God,  over  all 
the  earth,  in  hundreds  of  different  languages,  shall  send  up 
to  God,  their  common  rather,  their  devotions  in  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit. 

"Your  German  church  and  congregation  are  certainly  doing 
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Well;  and  under  the  guidance  of  such  ministerial  influence  as 
they  now  have,  why  may  they  not  become  valuable  and  permanent 
helpers  in  this  needy  region?    Numbers  of  their  children  who, 
for  years  have  been  trained  in  our  Sabbath  school,  are  now 
coming  into  their  own  church,  with  hopeful  Christian  charac- 
ter.    If,  as  I  fear,  this  ground  is  to  be  occupied,  almost  ex- 
clusively, by  this  foreign  element,  how  important  that  a  por- 
tion of  that  element  be  truly  evangelical!    This  army  of  im- 
migrants from  over  the  great  water,  nov;  settling  among  us, 
must  bo  converted  to  God,  or  they  will  convert  us  to  athe- 
ism and  despotism." 

In  April  of  1872,  the  missionary  reports  a  donation  visit 
and  his  joy  in  the  hard  service  in  this  unproductive  field. 
He  writes: 

"Our  people  at  the  fort  have  showed  us  an  unusual  interest 
in  making  me  a  "donation  visit."     It  was  a  very  pleasant  so- 
cial occasion,  leaving  behind  $150  of  substantial  aid- -the 
largest  sum  ever  raised  on  such  an  occasion  in  this  place. 
It  was  a  generous  free-will  offering,  prized  as  an  indication 
of  the  mood  of  the  people  towards  your  missionary." 

"I  am  glad  that  I  have  remained  in  this  part  of  the 
"Highways  and  hedges"  whither  the  servants  of  old  were  direst ed 
to  go  and  "compel  them  to  come  iniT  to  the  great  supper.  To 
be  sure  the  field  is  hard,  the  labor  one  of  self-denial,  and 
success  moderate;  but  shallwwe  therefore  flee  to  more  con- 
genial fields  and  leave  these  r/aste  and  desolate?    If  we  do 
so,  will  not  all  places  become  desolate?    I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  what  is  in  our  hearts  of  gratitude  to  you,  the  almoners, 
and  to  the  churches  that  contribute  to  your  treasury.  Hundreds 
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of  our  churches,  "but  for  your  aid,  would  never  have  been 
formed,  and  being  formed,  but  for  that  aid  would  never  have 
grown  and  become  self  supporting  and  helpers  of  your  treasury. 
They  were  ready  to  perish  and  ycu  sustained  them. 

"The  powers  of  evil  in  these  waste  places  are  terrible, 
and  without  the  gospel  would  be  fatal.    Your  aid  retains 
the  flock  of  God  and  saving  souls.     I  would  rather  be  a 
helper  of  your  society  in  true  fuith,  than  to  be  a  million- 
aire.   The  blessing  of  those  ready  to  perish  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  any  earthly  treasure.    I.lay  the  G-ood  Shepherd 
stir  up  all  his  people  to  greater  sacrifice  for  his  cause." 

Father  Hurlbut's  last  report  (published  December  1873) 
is  a  retrospect  of  eighty  years  of  life  ,  and  fifty  years 
of  missionary  service.     It  is  as  f ollows : 

"This  year  closes  the  fiftieth  of  my  ministry,  the  fif- 
ty-eighth of  my  profession  of  hope  in  Christ,  and  the 
eightieth  of  my  life,  when  in  1815  by  advice  of  others  and 
lead  by  my  own  convictions  I  resolved  to  commence  my  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry,  I  thought  if  I  should  preach 
the  gospel  even  twenty  years  I  might  render  a  better  service 
to  our  blessed  Lord  and  Savior,  who,  I  trusted,  had  pardoned 
my  sins,  than  if  I  were  to  spend  my  days,  few  or  many,  in 
merely  getting  a  living.    Lo,  beyond  my  expectation,  God 
has  enabled  me  to  preach  fifty  years  I    !7hat  a  long  time  to 
be  telling  the  story  of  infinite  love  I    And  now  shall  I 
leave  this  work,  because  I  am  old  and  cannot  do  so  much  as 
another?    What  if  I  once  could  preach  four  times  on  a  Sab- 
bath and  not  feel  overworked  while  now  I  can  preach  but  once 
and  attend  a  Sabbath  school  and  Sible  class.     I  would  not  be 
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in  the  way  where  younger,  stronger,  men  love  to  come.  But 
there  are  desolate  places,  inviting  only  to  those  who  love 
to  make  sacrifices  for  Christ.    These  waste  places  must  be 
builded,  these  desolate  places  inhabited.     There,  may  not 
one  preach  if  he  is  old  and  feeble  too? 

"Perhaps  as  he  nears  the  end,  the  truth  may  shine  bright- 
er, the  Holy  One  may  come  nearer.    The  great  facts  of  the 
future  may  become  more  real,  and  the  wondrous  doctrrne  of 
the  eternal  life  may  be  more  brightly  in  the  radiance  of 
divine  love.    God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways*    Why  such  a 
feeble  old  man  as  I  should  hold  on  to  life  while  such  men 
as  Guernsey  and  Sloan,  and  Kill  of  northern  Iowa,  "chief 
men  among  the  brethren,''  and  much  beloved,  should  be  taken 
away  in  the  midst  of  their  great  usefulness,  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  divine  providence,  which  we  must  leave  to  be 
solved  in  His  own  good  time.     In  his  hands  let  us  leave  our- 
selves, the  church,  and  the  world," 

Not  long  after  this  report  was  published,  Father  Eurlbut 
reached  the  end  of  his  long  journey  of  a  little  more  than 
eighty  years.  The  date  was  April  5,  1874.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Hiss  Electa  Goodhue,  to  whom 
he  WaS  married  August  15,  1824,  and  who  died  liay  8,  1844. 
She  was  the  mother  of  six  children,  of  whom  only  one  sur- 
vived the  father. 

August  13,  1845,  he  was  married  to  Hrs.  Lucy  (Rossitur) 
Stillman,  who  suryivied  her  husband.     Of  this  marriage  two 
children  were  born. 

Brother  Ephraim  Adams,  writing  of  Father  Hurlbut  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly,  said:     "He  was  on  ordinary  man.  No 
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one  could  long  "be  with  him  even  in  his  later  years,  without 
being  struck  with  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  emotions,     lie  served  the  church  during  his  lifetime,  as 
he  once  expressed  it,  for  his  'board  and  clothes.'  Zis 
library  was  meagre,  but  he  continued  somewho  to  keep  posted 
upon  the  current  events  and  thoughts  of  the  day,  and  abreast, 
also ,  with  the  thinkers  of  the  age ,  both  in  politics  and 
religion.    Especially  was  he  interested  in  the  shifting  pha- 
ses of  infidelity,  and  the  skepticism  of  the  times.    He  loved 
to  meditate  much,  and  talk  of,  the  deep  things  of  God,  while 
like  a  child,  he  walked  in  faith  and  love,    i'o  spend  a  night 
with  him  in  his  humble  dwelling,  in  such  converse,  praise, 
and  prayer,  as  was  the  delight  of  his  soul,  was  ecual  to  the 
combined  influences  of  a  theological  lecture  and  a  prayer 
meeting  with  the  added  charms  of  domestic  life." 

"Then  Father  hurlbut  went  to  Fort  Atkinson,  it  was  a 
place  of  commerce.     It  attracted  a  number  of  his  children 
and  old  friends.    But  years  wrought  changes,  tides  of  busi- 
ness changed,  one  after  another  removed,  while  he  remained. 
It  was  sad,  almost,  to  see  his  life  of  one  with  such  powers 
going  out  in  the  midst  of  such  discouragement;  but  he  yearn- 
ed over  the  desolation  around  him,  and  we  were  glad  to  have 
him  among  us.    He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  younger 
ministers.     Often,  whilst  beholding  the  strength  of  the  old 
man,  lias  their  fancy  tried  to  picture  what  he  must  have  been 
in  his  prime ,  and  the  influence  of  his  life  in  the  last  half 
century. 

Brother  Adams  wrote  also  an  obituary  for  the  Home  Mission- 
ary.   Zhe  closing  oaragraphs  of  which  were  as  follows: 
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"The  closing  scenes  of  his  life  were  full  of  peace,  j'or 
years  he  had  shrunk  at  the  thought  of  the  process  of  death-- 
not  "hat  lay  "beyond;  but  when  the  hour  came,  all  fear  was 
gone.     'It's  wonderful  how  calm  I  am,'  he  would  say,   'I  want 
to  see  the  eternal  Judge,  and  plead  my  cause  before  him.' 
'And  what  vjould  you  say,   'One  asked.     'I  would  tell  of  the 
years  of  my  labor;  how  for  a  long  time  I  have  tried  to  be  a 
faithful  servant;  and  then  I  would  say,  This  is  nothing, 
all  nothing;  and  point  to  his  Son  and  say,  Look  on  him;  He 
has  died  for  me;  Me  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  That 
is  rny  hope.'    As  the  end  grew  near  he  said,   'Bury  me  without 
display;  with  no  needless  cost;  in  a  plain  -;<ay  as  becomes  a 
poor,  old,  missionary.''    And  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  he  was  a  poor,  old  missionary,  who  had  given  fifty  years 
of  noble  service  to  the  churches  for  his  board  and  clothes. 
2Teither  he  nor  his  friends  had  means  for  any  other  than  a  plain 
burial.    Plain  were  the  people,  from  farm  and  shop,  that 
thronged  to  his  funeral;  and  humble  was  the  cemetery  where 
they  layed  him.    as  he  lived  and  died,  so  was  he  buried. 

Bow  precious  is  the  dust  of  worthies,  thus  scattered  on 
our  ~estern  fields!    How  precious  the  lives,  poor  in  the 
worlds'  sense,  but  rich  in  faith  and  power  that  are  conse- 
crated to  the  Home  Missionary  workl     Is  there  a  picture  here 
from  which  young  men  shrink?    Let  them  remember,   'He  that 
looseth  his  life  shall  find  it."' 

My  acquaintance  with  rather  lurlbut  was  but  slight.  I 
met  him  first  in  October  of  1868  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Mitchell  and  3-arnavillo  Association  held  at  liacGregor.  I 
met  him  on  two  or  three  other  like  occasions.     I  could  see 
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that  he  was  no  ordinary  nan.     Ho  me  he  appeared  almost  as  a 
man  who  had  come  out  from  Biole  times,  and  from  some  better 
world  than  this.    5? he  fires  of  a  great  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual life  were  still  burning,  the  powers  of  the  endless  life 
had  taken  full  possession  of  him.    He  belonged  to  this  v;orld 
in  sympathy  and  interest  and  love ,  but  he  belonged  to  the 
other  world  more  than  to  this.     I  count  it  u-s  one  of  the 
privileges  of  my  life  that  I  had  even  a  little  association 
with  this  humble,  glorious  man,  Joseph  Hurlbut  of  Hort  Atkin- 
son.    His  faith  and  courage  in  the  midst  of  affliction  were 
wonderful.    Brother  3phraim  Adams  gives  us  a  picture  of  fat- 
her Hurlbut  at  the  grave  of  one  of  his  daughters.  Lrother 
Adams  conducted  the  service.     "It  was  a  wet ,  cold  day,  the 
water  standing  in  the  grave,    '"hen  the  service  was  over, 
and  the  people  turned  to  go  away,  father  Hurlbut  said,  "77ait 
a  bit,  wait  a  bit;"  then,  after  picturing  the  desolation  of 
the  scene  he  soared  aloft  as  a  lark  on  a  June  morning,  and 
caroled  forth  a  jubilant  song  of  praise  to  God  for  life  and 
immort -lity  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel." 

In  my  Pilgrims  in  Iowa,  I  summed  up  the  life  of  Father 
Hurlbut   (page  219)  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"Of  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry,  sixteen  were  given 
to  Uew  York,  then  three  to  Vermont,  eight  to  Massachusetts ,' 
six  to  Ohio,  and  seventeen  to  Iowa,  all  of  these  to  if'ort 
Atkinson  and  vicinity.    Eere ,  for  all  these  years,  labored 
this  gifted  man,  poet,  philosopher,  preacher;  but  most  of  all 
a  humble  home  missionary,  deliberately  choosing  the  waste 
places  as  a  field  of  labor.    They  laid  him  in  a  humble  grave, 
but  when  he  died  a  royal  soul  passed  up  to  God's  eternal  glory. 
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Forty-fifth  Sketch: 

JOSEPH  BLOCI.QH. 

There  are  not  at  hand  data  for  a  complete  or  extended 
sketch  of  this  "brother.    His  story,  so  far  as  recorded,  opens 
about  the  year  1850  at  which  time  he  was  a  young  man  in  busi- 
ness in  the  city. 

Doctor  Kolbrook  was  there  also,  preaching  hlfl  powerful 
sermons,  and  conducting  evangelistic  meetings,    This  young 
man  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  preacher's  influence,  and 
the  influence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  which  he  preached. 

He  soon  determined  to  study  for  the  ministry.     In  the 
records  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  held  in 
Dubuque  in  June  of  1858,  we  find  an  obituary  of  Hr.  Bloomer, 
which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"God  in  his  mysterious  providence  having  removed  this 
brother  by  death  at  the  commencement  of  his  labors,  the 
Association  records  our  deep  sorrow  in  view  of  this  event, 
and  our  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  we  have  sustained  in 
being  deprived  of  the  cooperation  of  one  who  gave  uncommon 
promise  of  usefulness,  and  who  had  already  secured,  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  community 
in  which  he  resided,  and  had  begun  to  make  his  efforts  tell 
effectually  in  favor  of  truth  and  righteousness.    We  desire 
also  to  express  our  deep  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  wife, 
and  the  afflicted  people  of  his  charge,  and  to  assure  both 
her  and  them,  of  our  prayers  in  their  behalf.    But  though 
dead,  he  yet  soeaketh,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  his  self- 
denial  and  devotion  to  his  Llaster's  service  exerts  a 
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powerful  influence,  and  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  has 
entered  upon  a  glorious  reward.    May  his  example  stimulate 
us  to  greater  earnestness,  and  lead  other  young  men  to  con- 
secrate themselves  to  the  work,  in  the  active  prosecution 
of  which  he  so  nobly  fell. 

"Lr.  Bloomer  was  converted  about  eight  years  ago,  while 
a  young  man  in  business  in  "Xibuque ,  and  united  with  the 
Congregational  church  of  that  city.    After  spending  a  short 
time  in  Iowa  College  at  Davenport,  went  to  Amherst  college, 
Llassachusetts ,  where  he  graduated  in  1856.    After  spending 
a  year  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  he  came  "^est , 
and  received  the  approbation  of  the  Imbuque  Association  as 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  in  October  1857.    He  immediately 
entered  upon  an  important  field  of  labor  at  LcCregor ,  Clay- 
ton county,  where  he  found  no  resident  minister  of  any  de- 
nomination, and  where  the  condition  of  society  and  its  wants, 
strongly  moved  his  sympathy  and  zeal. 

"He  was  permitted,  however,  to  labor  only  a  short  time, 
but  the  result  of  his  efforts  gave  bright  promise  of  the 
powerful  effect  that  would  have  been  produced  among  the 
people  had  he  lived.    A  Sabbath  School  of  one  hundred  members 
was  gathered  and  sustained  with  interest.    A  large  hall  was 
filled  to  overflov/ing  on  the  Sabbath  to  listen  to  his  preach- 
ing.    Some  additions  were  made  to  the  church,  and  there  was 
every  indication,  when  he  was  laid  aside,  that  a  powerful 
revival  of  religion  was  at  hand. 

"The  deacon  of  the  church,  in  a  letter  to  one  who  first 
introduced  I.Ir.  Bloomer  to  I.lcG-regor ,  writes,   !T7e  found  him 
all  we  could  desire.    He  more  than  came  up  to  your  recom- 
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raendation.     I  never  heard  sharper  sermons  than  fell  from  his 
lips,     xhe  ram  sellers  opposed  him,  while  yet  they  admired 
him  and  could  not  keep  away  from  his  meetings,    "e  all  loved 
him,  and  shall  always  mourn  his  loss.     I  do  not  know  "but  he 
would,  under  God,  have  converted  the  whole  town  toefore  now, 
had  he  lived.    How  strange  that  God  should  take  him  home 
just  then. 1 

"The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  typhoid  fever,  and 
during  his  sickness  his  mind  was  disordered,  so  that  he 
said  nothing  to  indicate  his  feelings,  but  the  testimony 
of  his  life  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  has  had  a 
full  and  abundant  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  G-od.  He 
died  February  21,  1858.    Hie  remains  were  interred  at 
Galena. 
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Forty- sixth  Sketch: 

T7ILLIAM  HARYTJY  HEU  DE  BOUP.CK. 

Our  Congregational  records  do  not  furnish  any  account 
of  his  early  history  or  of  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
Neither  is  the  record  of  his  life  in  Iowa  complete. 

Ee  was  commissioned  by  the  Home  llissionary  Society  for 
Dyersville,  November  £5,  1857.    The  commission  was  renewed 
in  1858,  and  with  it  was  the  record  that  that  year  a  church 
was  organized  and  a  lot  purchased  for  a  church  building. 

In  1859  the  building  was  begun. 

The  record  for  1860  is:     "Preaches  in  other  places,"  and 
"Building  a  stone  church,"     In  1861  the  commission  was  not 
renewed  and  for  two  or  three  years  the  name  of  the  minister 
disappeared  from  our  Llinutes. 

The  occasion  of  this  is  explained  in  the  News-Letter  of 
February  1864 ,  by  the  following  item: 

"Rev.  W,  H.  Eeu  De  Bourck,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years  in  England,  has  returned  to  his  pastoral  work  in  Dyers 
ville.    TTe  trust  his  people  will  appreciate  his  services  in 
proportion  as  they  have  been  self-denying  and  untiring  in 
their  behalf." 

The  News-letter  for  February,  1864,  more  fully  explains 
the  situation: 

"At  Dyersville ,  a  village  thirty  miles  west  of  Dubuque , 
where  the  English  -element  largely  predominates,  we  have  a 
strong  church,  organized  about  five  years  ago,  composed  al- 
most exclusively  of  persons  who  have  formerly  been  members  o 
the  Chruch  of  England.    The  average  congregation  is  from 
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fifty  to  seventy-five,  almost  none  of  whom  had  been  habitual 
attendants  upon  public  worship  prior  to  the  organization  of 
this  church.    They  have  secured,  with  the  aid  of  generous 
contributions  from  abroad,  an  exceedingly  neat  and  beautiful 
house  of  worship,  built  of  stone,  which  now  nears  completion. 
For  their  success  in  this  enterprise,  they  are  mainly  indebt- 
ed to  their  pastor  Mr,  Heu  De  Brouck,  who  recently  returned 
to  them  after  an  absence  of  three  years  in  England,    Ee  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  considerable  sums  of  money  in  that  country 
for  the  church." 

Mr.  Heu  De  Brouck  began  his  engagement  with  the  Eome 
I.Iissionary  Society  after  his  return  from  England  in  December 
of  1863,  and  with  the  commission  was  a  note  saying,  "The 
house  of  worship  completed." 

The  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  November  16,  1864. 
The  -oeople  called  it  "The  Gem  of  the  ^rairie".    The  Iowa  News- 
Letter  for  December  1864  reports  the  house  and  the  dedication 
as  follows : 

"Winding  through  the  stony  bluffs  of  the  Eei&elburg 
of  the  '"est  as  our  city  (Dubuoue)  has  been  styled,  a  torturous 
ascending  grade  of  twenty  miles  and  upwards,  brings  the  tra- 
veler to  Dyersville.    It  is  a  settlement  largely  of  English 
immigrants ,  the  busy  Llauuoketa  flows  through  the  town  and 
around  it  turning  a  mill  here  and  there ,  and  nursing  all 
along  its  channel  a  waving  fringe  of  forest  trees,  ~~ednes- 
day,  November  16th,  was  a  calendar  day  for  Dyersville. 

"On  a  gentle  lift  of  the  land,  a  little  off  the  busy 
center  of  the  village,  rises  a  graceful,  churchly  meeting- 
house; to  dedicate,  or  open  it  by  public  religious  service, 
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the  above-named  day  had  been  set  apart.    The  ministers  from 
the  neighboring  churches  and  other  Christian  friends  gather- 
ed on  the  morning  trains.    Rev.  W.  H.  Hen  De  Bourck  has  toil- 
ed long  and  patiently  to  set  up  this  lovely  temple.     His  care 
and  toil  have  been  aff ectionsately  observed.    His  many  friends 
responded  to  his  genial  invitation  to  keep  with  him  this  so- 
lemn festival,    The  Rev.  A.  A.  3.  Taylor  of  the  first  Pres- 
byterian church  of  this  city,  preached  from  the  Savior's 
command  to  the  sea,  "Peace,  be  still,  '  a  discourse  of  much 
beauty  and  unction. 11 ' 

"In  the  afternoon  Rev.  Lyman  "'hiting,  of  the  Congregation 
al  Church  of  "Dubuque,  preached  from  Rzekial  R-6:  g  (  I  heard 
him  preach  a  dedicatory  sermon  from  the  same  text.     I  presume 
it  v/as  the  same  sermon.    They  all  do  it.) 

"After  the  morning  sermon,  Mr,  Eeu  De  Bourck  made  a 
statement  of  his  coming  and  reception  here;  of  his  intro- 
duction of  the  broad  platform — a  Congregation  base--every 
member  developed  in  personal  rights  and    gifts,  the  govern- 
ment purely  that  of  the  ITew  Testament.    This  generous  catho- 
lic basis  underlies  all  his  v.'ork,  and  entirely  animate  his 
ministry.    To  build  the  house  he  tv/ice  successfully  visited 
New  England,  gathered  sums  also  from  Hew  York  and  x-hila- 
delphia;  and,  during  a  journey  to  Rngland,  carried  his  so- 
licitations with  happy  success  to  all  classes  of  Christian 
people,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  late  Dr.  "^lately, 
generously  commending  and  aiding  in  it.    The  Baptismal  Ront 
was  the  gift  of  an  eminent  Ra-otist  member  of  the  city  of 
Hartford.    The  Communion  Service,  of  six  pieces,  came  from 
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an  Episcopal  family  in  Philadelphia,  and  other  various 
"benefactions  were  named  which  were  bestowed  from  Christians 
of  differing  modes  of  holding  Christ,  the  one  ,„ead  of  all. 

The  "beautiful  house  shows  a  casing  to  the  windows,  and 
all  its  seating,  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  chancel  furniture 
of  nicely  wrought  "black  walnut,     ihe  entire  building  is  fini- 
shed, and  in  all  the  outfit  of  worship ,  bell,  organ,  and  all-- 
complete.    The  walls  are  of  the  soft  cream-colored  stone  of 
the  region.    Ihe  stone  and  all  the  lime  used  on  the  building 
were  the  gift  of  a  parishioner,     ifot  a  dollar  of  unpaid 
debt  mocked  the  offering  of  the  beautiful  sanctuary- -The 
Gem  of  the  Prairies. 

"On  the  Sabbath  following  the  dedication  of  the  church, 
Rev.  Jesse  Guernsey  occupied  the  pulpit.    He  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth;  their  early 
experiences  there,  and  the  principles  that  distinguished  them; 
and  then  urged  upon  his  congregation,  if  they  would  be  worthy 
of  their  chosen  name,  to  be  ruritans  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
a  supreme  regard  for  the  interests  of  religion,  in  an  un- 
yielding adherence  to  the  principle  and  in  an  unwavering 
faith  in  God,  and  the  final  siiccess  of  his  truth." 

In  1865  and  1866,  Mr,  Eeu  "De  Brouck's  commission  was  re- 
newed, but  not  in  1867.     In  the  L.inutes  for  1857,  both  pastor 
and  church  are  reported  as   rnot  associated.''     It  seems  that 
both  had  withdrawn,  at  least  for  a  time,  from  the  Congrega- 
tional connection.    The  church  was  substantially  after  the 
order  of  the  Church  of  England. 

After  1867,  Mr,  keu  ")e  Brouck's  name  was  dropped  from  the 
Congregational  Quarterly. 
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Undoubtedly  he  returned  to  England.    He  vras  succeeded 
in  the  pastorate  at  Dyersville ,  by  men  \iho  were  genuine 
":Tew  England  Oongre Rationalists . 

The  church  survived  until  1666,  v/hen  the  life  of  it  was 
crushed  out  by  the  incoming  of  Irish  and  German  Catholics. 
The  "building  was  sold  for  a  mere  song;  hov?ever,  the  "bell 
now  swings  in  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Almoral. 
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Fortu- seventh  Sketch; 

SDT7AZD  321IAN  HUHLBUT . 

This  brother  passed  through  Iowa  in  1857.    He  was  the 
son  of  Rev,  Salmon  and  Aurora  (7illard)  Hurlbut ,  and  was 
born  in  Rochester,  Vermont,  Cctober  9,  1830. 

Eis  parents  soon  after  he  was  born  moved  to  Illinois. 

He  graduated  from  Unox  College  in  1852.    He  spent  one 
yeai?  in  Andover,  but  graduated  from  Union  Seminary  in  1856. 
He  spent  the  year-  1856-7  as  resident  graduate  at  Andover. 

In  I'ovember  of  1857  he  was  commissioned  for  Mount  Pleas- 
ant,  Iowa,  but  was  there  for  only  a  few  months,  and  then 
passed  over  to  spend  substantially  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  Nebraska, 

He  was  commissioned  for  ?ontanelle ,  July  1,  1858,  where 
he  continued  supplying  in  connection  with  other  fields,  up 
to  July  1862. 

At  this  time,  he  was  commissioned  for  Blkhoam,  Olahoun, 
and  Piatt sford.    Prom  1866  to  1870,  he  was  at  Irvington,  and 
after  that,  aside  from  a  few  months  of  residence  in  California, 
Omaha,  without  charge,  was  his  place  of  residence  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.    Ee  died  September  24,  1879,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years,  eleven  months,  and  fifteen  days. 

His  record  belongs  to  :!ebrasha.    He  simply  visited  Iowa 
on  his  way  to  that  state. 
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Forty- eighth  Sketch: 

G30RGE  GBLiHEL. 

The  sketch  as  I  give  it  here  is  substantially  as  furnish- 
ed me  "by  his  son,  George  Gemmel,  now  residing  at  Quasqueton. 
George  Gemmel  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Hew  York,  September 
3,  1812;  and  died  at  '^uasqueton,  Iowa,  July  11,  1854. 

Ee  commenced  teaching  school  in  New  York  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  Tilth  a  view  of  getting  money  to  procure  an  education. 
He  secured  a  good  literary  and  mathematical  education,  especi- 
ally in  the  higher  branches  of  the  latter  as  taught  in  those 
days,  having  in  mind  "being  a  professor  of  mathematics.  u.'hen 
being  converted,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  prepare  for  the  mini- 
stry,   he  went  to  Tnit esborough,  a  suburb  of  frtica,  New  York, 
to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Beriah 
Green,  where  he  attended  for  three  or  four  years.    haking  use 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  by 
teaching  one  or  two  classes  each  day,  in  some  of  their  high 
schools,  he  secured  in  part  the  means  necessary  to  defray 
his  expenses.     It  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  to  ad- 
mit colored  students.     So  the  students  of  the  school  imbibed 
a  strong  hatred  of  slavery.    Liy  father  came  out  from  the 
seminary  a  radical  abolitionist.    '.Then  he  7/as  licensed  to 
preach  he  started  for  Iowa  with  a  commission  from  the  home 
hissionary  Society  to  locate  in  this  state.     In  those  days 
they  travelled  ^7est  by  boat  on  the  Lakes  to  Chicago,  then  by 
stage.     On  reaching  a  point  in  northwestern  Illinois,  then 
called  Buffalo  Grove   (now  Polo)  on  Saturday  night  where  he 
stayed  over  the  Sabbath  and  was  invited  to  preach,  at  the 
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close  of  the  service  they  asked  him  where  he  expected  to  lo- 
cate, he  told  them  in  Iowa.     They  told  him  that  they  did  not 
know  of  any  other  minister  within  sixty  miles  either  way,  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  was  large  enough  a  field 
for  one  minister  to  work.     So  he  stayed  there,  and  had  his 
commission  changed  to  Illinois. 

Ke  preached  as  a  missionary  in  that  locality  two  years, 
and  then  moved  tv/enty-five  miles  east  on  Rock  River  to  a  town 
called  Byron  (now  Port  Byron)  twelve  miles  south  of  Rockford. 
There  lie  served  the  Congregational  people  twelve  years,  though 
not  all  of  the  time  at  Byron  as  the  church  divided  over  the 
slavery  question,  and  those  that  "believed  with  my  father  that 
slavery  was  radically  wrong  withdrew  and  built  another  church 
four  miles  north  of  Byron,  and  organized  a  society. 

Ee  served  in  all,  at  both  places,  twelve  years,  when  his 
health  failing,  he  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1856  and  moved  to 
vuasqueton,  Iowa.     In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1857,  as 
father's  health  seemed  better,  the  American  I.Iissionary  Asso- 
ciation was  anxious  to  get  him  to  take  up  work  for  them  here 
in  Iowa  as  a  missionary,  to  hold  preaching  services  in 
neighborhoods  where  there  were  no  religious  services  being 
held  and  get  the  people  of  any  or  no  denomination  to  come 
together  and  have  services  once  in  two  or  four  weeks. 

he  had  appointments  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  each  di- 
rection from  ^uasqueton ,and  generally  spoke  at  three  different 
places  each  Saboath — north  in  the  vicinity  of  Castleville,  or 
Aurora,  and  lamont--east ,  3-olden  Prairie,  Greens  Hills  (now 
Coggen)--south,  Central  City,  -Taubiek,  and  Paris--west  ,  at 
Brandon  and  points  nearby. 
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In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  his  health  began  to 
fail,  and  by  fall  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  entirely, 
and  he  died  July  11,  1864  after  six  or  eight  months  of  in- 
tense suffering. 

It  is  supposed  that  his  disease  was  a  form  of  cancer,  at- 
tacking especially  the  bones  af  the  nose  and  those  surround- 
ing the  right  eye. 

In  a  postscript,  Mr.  G-emmel  writes:     "One  thing  that  I 
omitted:     in  the  years  of  1861  and  1862,  father  gave  a 
series  of  three  or  four  lectures  against  slavery,  comparing 
it  with  the  bondage  of  the  children  of  Israel,  showing  how 
much  more  cruel  American  slavery  was;  and  using  the  ten 
plagues  as  a  basis  for  these  lectures,  showing  that  in  some 
way  or    other,  God  would  overthrow  slavery,  thus  trying  to 
convince  the  people  who  believed  in  slavery  here  at  the 
Forth  that  God  would  punish  this  nation,  just  as  surely  as 
he  had  punished  other  nations  for  their  sins  and  cruelties, 

"He  was  just  as  radical  in  that  as  the  prohibitionists 
of  this  day  are  radical  on  the  subject  of  temperance." 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  sketch.    Mr.  Gemmel  had 
finished  his  course  four  years  before  I  came  to  Iowa.  Ho 
was  evidently  a  plain,  humble  man.     Tor  the  most  part  his 
work  was  in  the  by-ways  and  hedges,    ^e  was  a  radical,  and 
suffered  for  conscience  sake.    Be  had  a  share  in  making 
Iowa  a  christian  state. 
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Forty-ninth  Sketch: 

GEORGE  BENT. 

Then  I  began  writing  this  sketch,  I  sup'oosed  of  course 
Brother  3ent  has  passed  over  to  the  other  world,  but  following 
his  name  in  the  Year  Book,  I  found  that  he  was  still  alive  and 
finally  located  him  in  Chicago;  and,  under  date  of  October  25, 
1913,  received  the  following  comminication: 
Dear  Brother: 

Your  letter  of  October  23d  is  duly  received  and  in  reply 
thereto,  let  me  say  that  I  was  born  in  Lliddlebury,    rt.,  Uarch 
27,  1827--at  which  place  I  attended  a  district  school—then 
the  Academy  for  boys- -next  I  clerked  in  a  store  in  Boston 
two  years.     Jrom  there  I  went  to  Cincinnato ,  0.,  and  studied 
there  in  "'oodland  College  two  years,  fitting  myself  for  col- 
lege.    I  graduated  from  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
after  a  course  of  four  years.     I  was  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  two  years,  then  attended  Yale  Seminary  for  one  year. 
I  began  preaching  at  Dundee,  Illinois.     I  was  there  for  two 
years.    Uext  I  was  three  years  at  Anoka,  Minn*    ZProm  there  I 
went  to  Red  Cloud  where  I  remained  for  six  years.    Eext  I 
came  to  Lansing,  Iowa,  where  I  remained  for  tv/o  years,  and 
then  spent  thirteen  years  at  Burr  Oak.    After  that  I  went  to 
Seneca,  Kansas,  and  was  there  for  six  years.     I  was  elected 
judge  of  Sherman  County  two  terms,  covering  a  period  of  four 
years.     I  preached  eight  years  at  Hazard  and  neighboring 
places,  and  then  retired  from  the  active  ministry.     I  was  in 
the  ministry,  all  told,  forty-five  years. 
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"You  can  see  that  I  have  spent  a  large  part  of  my  life  on 
the  great  border  land.     I  am  still  in  fair  health- -on  the  prin 
ciple,  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  health" 
etc.     I  do  not  have  the  dates  at  hand,  but  in  the  main,  the 
account  I  have  given  is  true--thought  I  find  that  my  memory 
is  sometimes  treacherous.     But  I  think  what  I  have  written 
is  true.    My  great  trouble  is  deafness,  on  which  account  I 
have  nearly  given  up  going  to  church  as  I  cannot  hear  any- 
thing that  is  said  or  done.     I  hope  that  what  I  have  written 
covers  the  matter  that  you  desire." 

Prom  other  data  that  I  have,  I  am  able  to  make  out  a 
somewhat  more  complete  sketch. 

He  was  the  first  ministerial  arrival  in  Iowa  in  the 
year  1858.     He  came  down  into  the  state  from  I.dnnesota. 

In  1855,  1856,  and  1857,  he  was  at  Anoka,  (Minnesota) 
but  had  at  least  four  stations  connected  with  this  central 
point,    from  this  field  in  august  1856,  he  reports; 

"Often  in  my  walks ,  I  get  opportunities  to  ride  with 
those  engaged  in  teaming  on  the  territorial  road.     Such  op- 
portunities I  improve,  in  presenting  the  Gos~oel  to  those  who 
have  no  Sabbath.    She  one  with  whom  I  last  rode,  a  young  man 
recently  from  Vermont ,  confessed  that  he  had  been  religiously 
brought  up,  but  had  been  teaming  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other 
days.    He  knew  it  was  wrong,  and  promised  that  he  would  do 
so  no  more.     It  was  then  the  latter  part  of  the  week  the 
snow  was  fast  melting  away,  I  knew  that  the  temptation  to 
travel  on  the  coming  Sabbath  would  be  unsually  urgent.  I 
therefore  impressed,  as  strongly  as  I  could,  the  necessity  of 
putting  obedience  to  G-od  before  every  other  consideration. 
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He  seemed  to  be  thankful  to  C-od,  waa  glad  that  he  had  met 
with  me,  and  said  that  he  would  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath, 
even  though,  in  consequence,  he  must  go  on  bare  ground. 

"Young  men  who  come  here  are  often  exposed  to  great  temp- 
tations.    In  the  winter,  those  who  have  a  team  can  get  large 
wages  by  drawing  provisions  to  the  Pineries.    As  a  general 
rule,  all  teams  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  as  on  other  days.  Lost 
of  the  stopping-places  are  poorly  fitted  with  accommodations, 
xhere  is  no  preaching,  no  meeting,  nothing  inviting  unless 
one  has  his  soul  filled  with  a  desire  to  do  good.    As  a  con- 
sequence, young  men  who  engage  in  this  business,  when  the 
Sabbath  comes,  find  others  starting  off,  are  themselves  ex- 
posed to  jeers  if  they  remain,  find  no  meetings  such  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  at  the  Bast,  and  very  few  have  the 
religious  principle  needed  to  sustain  them  in  the  hour  of 
temptation. 

"Spiritualism,  so  called,  has  come  here  and  set  the  minds 
of  many  who  reject  the  gospel  all  agog  with  wonder.  Before 
I  arrived  they  had  held  a  public  meeting,  and  by  their  actions 
created  a  feeling  of  disgust.    More  recently,  they  have  been 
trying  their  powers  in  healing  the  sick.     I  have  understood 
from  a  young  man  who  was  sick,  and  over  whom  they  tried 
their  powers,  that    they  think  he  is  very  ungrateful  because 
they  do  not  ascribe  his  recovery  to  the  working  of  the  medium. 

"It  is  those  who  love  not  the  gospel,  who  reject  the 
wonders  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  and  who  are  now  driven 
about  by  these  winds  of  doctrine,  and  who  are  ready  to  say  of 
such  things , --they  are  of  Sod." 
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I.Iarch  1,  1858,  was  the  date  that  LIr.  Bent  beganat  Lansing 
Iowa.    'The  commission  was  renewed  in  1859.    None  of  his  re- 
ports from  this  field  were  published. 

His  second  pastorate  in  Iowa,  was  at  Burr,  Oak.    He  "began 
in  this  field,  I.Iarch  1,  1860.     -he  first  report  from  this 
field,  after  Mr.  Bent  began  his  pastorate,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  News-Letter,  January  1864,  and  refers  to  the  dedication 
of  the  ITew  meeting  house.     The  item  is  as  follows: 

"On  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  month,  the  new  meetinghouse 
in  Burr  Oak  was  dedicated,  another  fruit  in  Northern  Io'-'a, 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  by  the  promised  aid  of  which  the 
brethren  were  encouraged  to  rise  and  build. 

"The  house  is  a  neat  frame  building  22x40,  with  a  steeple 
about  170  sittings--warmed  by  a  home-made  furnace  underneath, 
and  in  every  tasty  and  comfortable.     It  was  commenced  about 
ten  months  since,  and  is  completely  free  of  debt,  at  a  cost 
of  $1100.    Brothers  E.  Adams  and  J.  W.  Windsor,  were  present 
to  assist  in  the  dedication  services.     A  crowded  congregation 
was  in  attendance,  whose  interest  was  attested  by  a  cheerful 
contribution  of  $85  to  pay  last  bills.    This  church  was  or- 
ganized about  four  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
mostly  under  the  care  of  Brother  George  Bent ,  to  whose  faith 
and  energy  it  is  indebted  for  its  present  house.     That  pastor 
and  people  ma2/  find  it  a  house  of  the  Lord  in  very  truth, 
should  be  the  prayer  of  all.     Small  churches  wishing  to 
secure  all  possible  room  for  sitting,  an  equal  pleasant  heat 
for  cold  weather  days,  with  stoves  and  stove-pipes,  noise  and 
dirt  banished  from  the  audience  room,  please  take  note  and 

inquire . " 
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The  next  report  from  the  field,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Home  Missionary  of  December  1865.     Brother  Bent  tells  of 
calamity  by  flood;  he  writes: 

"Last  month  I  was  called  to  attend  the  funeral  of  eight 
persons  who  were  drowned  upon  a  creek  by    a  sudden  rise  of 
water.    Five  of  these  were  christian  people,  three  of  whom 
were  well  known  to  me.    An  aged  couple  had  gone  from  this 
place  on  a  visit,  and  to  attend  meetings  there;  the  water 
rose  suddenly  at  midnight.    They  were  aroused,  and  after 
they  had  spent  a  season  in  prayer,  the  house  was  swept  away. 
One  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  something 
upon  her;  another  was  swept  off  from  an  upper  door  as  the 
house  began  to  move;  and  four  clung  to  a  bedstead,  and  found 
themselves  suddenly  in  the  iopen  air,  they  knew  not  how;  and 
there  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  they  floated  down  stream, 
engaged  in  prayer  or  speaking  to  each  other,  until,  one  by 
one,  the  two  aged  people  and  a  little  boy  dropped  off;  one 
only,  Mrs.  Teisel,  floated  to  a  tree  where  brush  gathered 
until  she  got  a  footing,  and  after  daylight  came,  succeeded 
in  getting  to  the  land.    After  wandering  ove  hills  and  val- 
leys for  several  hours ,  she  found  a  Norwegian  house ,  and 
there  obtained  a  guide  to  her  own  neighborhood,  which  she 
reached  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.    She    alone  of  that  and  another 
family  was  spared  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  eventful  night. 

"Mrs.    Teisel  has  kept  up  a  Sabbath  school  in  her  neigh- 
bor hood  for  a  long  time,  and  we  have  at  times  assisted  her  in 
the  way  of  books.     Some  of  the  children  said,  when  they  found 
that  they  were  swept  off,  "Mrs.  ^Teisel  is  drowned,  and  we 
shall  not  have  Sabbath  school  any  more;"  but  that  night  uhey 
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were  astonished  to  see  her,  as  one  from  the  dead,  and  the  next 
Sabbath  she  was  in  her  place  again.     Such  -perseverance  and 
zeal  in  the  service  of  Christ  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention." 

llr.  Bent  reports  a  second  time  from  this  field  in  liar  oh 
of  1867.     The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"We  have  here  a  rich,  beautiful  country,  with  prairie, 
wood  and  water  convenient—high  and  dry — and  hence  free  from 
those  diseases  which  prevail  in  low,  flat  regions,    "e  are 
also  within  a  few  miles  of  the  railroad,  and  good  farms  can 
be  bought  at  reasonable  rates.    To  persons  designing  to  emi- 
grate to  the  :7est,  and  who  have  a  heart  to  aid  in  building  up 
christian  institutions,  I  would  say,  'Come  this  way!' 

"We  have  now  a  neat  and  substantial  church  edifice,  and 
we  have  a  prospect  of  building  an  edifice  for  a  graded  school 
within  a  year." 

"Now  I  think  it  is  much  better  for  christian  people  to 
gather  around  such  a  nucleus  as  we  have  here,  than  to  push  off, 
somewhere,  away  from  churches  and  schools,  even  though,  by 
so  doing  land  may  be  obtained  at  a  lower  rate.    This  I  say, 
after  a  residence  of  about  twenty  years  in  the  West.    To  work 
to  advantage,  persons  of  kindred  hearts  need  to  locate  near 
each  other.    By  a  combination  of  effort,  they  may  push  out- 
ward; and  while  securing  to. themselves  the  full  advantages 
of  christian  institutions,  may  cause  that  others  shall  receive 
and  enjoy  the  same  blessings." 

Mr,  Bent  had  still  a  third  pastorate  in  Iowa.    He  began 
at  Ctho,  and  Tyson  Mills,  November  1,  1870,  and  occupied  this 
field  up  to  the  spring  of  1873.    Hone  of  his  reports  from 
this  field  were  published. 
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April  1,  1875,  finds  him  clown  in  Kansas,  located  at  Seneca. 
From  here  he  reports  (February  1875)  of  drouth,  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  people  fleeing  "before  these  plagues  of  Egypt . 
The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"Besides  preaching  here  eyery  Sabbath,  I  have  done  what 
I  could  in  'the  regions  round  about 1 ,  especially  on  the  west 
line  of  the  railroad;  going  some  of  the  time  twenty-two  miles 
to  a  station  in  Ilarshall  county,  and  this  on  one  Sabbath  when 
the  thermometer  stood  110  in  the  shade.    The  heat  last  summer 
was  the  moat  oppressive  known  here  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country." 

"Many  who  moved  west  are  now  facing  eastward  again,  leaving 
the  drouth,  and  grasshoppers,  and  blasted  hopes.    Yet  most  of 
the  people  about  here  well  be  able  to  stay.    The  country  is 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  these 
trials  have  their  use  to  show  the  people  that  they  must  have 
treasures  above — as  when  Israel,  sent  into  Egypt ,  passed 
through  the  furnace  of  afflictions  there. :T 

July  1,  1877,  Mr,  Bent  was  commissioned  frr  Hemaha  county, 
some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  his  commission  being  Oneida, 
Axtell,  and  Graham. 

In  1879,  Mr,  3ent  moved  from  Kansas  to  Nebraska,  and  was 
for  t  ime  located  at  Red  Cloud.     In  December  of  1881,  he  was 
commissioned  for  Loup  Oity.     In  1882,  he  retired  from  active 
work  of  the  ministry.     For  a  time  he  resided  at  Kearney,  with 
out  charge,  and  then  returned  to  Loup  Oity.    The  Year  Book 
for  1915,  reports  him  as  still  living  in  Loup  City,  but  a 
letter  addressed  him  there  was  returned  unclaimed.    Dr.  Bul- 
lock, of  Lincoln,  writes  that  Mr,  Bent  is  dead,  but  he  could 
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give  no  information  as  to  the  place  and  date  of  his  death. 

It  will  "be  seen  by  paragraphs  in  the  foregoing  sketch 
that  Dr.  Bullock  is  mistaken. 

There  is  another  letter  of  recent  date  respecting  Brother 
Bent.    President  31anchard  writes  from  Zheaton,  Illinois, 
October  15,  1912,  as  follows : 
"I.Iy  dear  Brother: 

I- thank  you  for  the  inquiries  of  the  14th  inst .  Rev. 
George  Bent  is  my  mother's  brother,    r.e  was  educated  in 
Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Znox  College,  Illinois.    He  came  to  the 
latter  institution  when  my  father  was  president,  and  lived 
in  our  home  while  he  stayed  there.     He  is  yet  alive.  A 
letter  addressed  to  him  at  47£5  Toodland  Aveune,  Chicago, 
would  I  know,  be  a  great  joy  to  himv    he  is  frail  and  old, 
but  is  deeply  interested  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  and 
I  think  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that  he  was  remembered. 

"he  was  a  strong,  gentle  nature,  perfectly  willing 
to  be  crucified  with  Christ,  and  always  faithful  to  the 
truth.    At  the  same  time  he  was  patient  and  courteous  to 
those  who  were  not  like  himself." 

"For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  with  his  son,  George 
P.  Bent,  the  builder  of  the  Crown  Pianos.    He  is  my  only 
living  uncle,  and  is  a  very  dear  saint  of  God." 
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Fiftieth  Sketch: 

DARIUS  E.  J0E3S. 

Darius  Elliot  Jones  was  born  in  Carroll,  ITew  York,  Get. 
18,  1815.     lie  was,  for  twenty  years,  a  man  of  business  in 
Hew  York  and  Newark,  H.  J.    His  employments  were  varied.  At 
Hewark  he  was  the  manufacturer    of  carriage  hardware. 

He  was  a  musical  man  from  childhood.  „e  was  a  leader  in 
a  lumber  of  choirs  in  Hew  York  and  vicinity,  among  them  that 
of  Beecher's  church  in  3rooklyn. 

For  a  time  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S. 
He  was  later  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Congregational  Herald 
in  Chicago;  and  then,  he  was  editor  of  the  "restern  "Teekly, 
at  Davenport . 

While  residing  at  Davenport  he  attended  Iowa  College. 
After  an  irregular  course  of  study,  he  was  ordained  at  Da- 
venport, February  15,  1858;  and  was  installed  over  the  church 
at  Columbus  City,  October  £6,  1658. 

He  was  commissioned  for  Columbus  City,  February  1st  of 
this  year.    He  sent  in  two  home  missionary  reports  from  this 
field.     The  first,  January  1859,  was  as  follows: 

"I  have  felt  constrained  to  accept  the  invitation  of  this 
people  to  become  their  pastor;  and  so,  was  installed  by  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  called  for  that  purpose,  on  the  26th 
of  last  October,    It  was  a  season  of  rare  interest  to  myself 
and  to  my  people.    This  little  church,  previous  to  my  coming 
among  them,  were  well  nigh  discouraged,     nominally  there 
were  eighteen  members;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
but  fifteen  of  them.    I.Iore  than  two  thirds  of  this  number 
reside  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles  from 
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their  house  of  worship,  part  of  them  in  one  direction,  and 
part  of  them  in  another.    But  the  Great  Shepherd,  whose  eyes 
were  upon  them,  and  whose  oare  was  over  them  continually,  gra- 
ciously directed  me  in  my  attempts  to  collect  and  encourage 
them,  and  he  has  also  enabled  me  to  "bring  in  others  who  were 
not  of  the  fold  when  I  came  hero ,  till  our  membership  is 
nearly  doubled,  in  nine  months.    Then  we  shall  have  had  one 
more  communion,  on  which  occasion  we  expect  to  add  two  or 
three  by  letter,  and  three  of  four  by  profession,  our  member- 
ship will  have  been  more  than  doubled.    Thus  you  eee  that  God 
has  very  greatly  blessed  us,  making  the  hearts  of  this  people 
to  rejoice,     to  his  name  be  all  the  glory. 

"But  while  we  give  thanks  to  God  for  these  abundant  tokens 
of  his  love  to  this  little  flock,  we  wish  to  express  our  gra- 
titude to  your  society  for  the  aid  which  it  has  given  us  in 
this  undertaking.     I  could  not  have  accepted  their  invitation 
to  labor  here  but  for  the  assistance  granted  by  you.  2he 
church  was  not  only  few  and  feeble,  but  poor  in  this  world's 
goods.    It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  could 
make  out  one  third  of  my  support;  and  if  you  had  not  aided 
them,  they  would  have  given  up  their  organization.    But  we 
are  located  in  a  community  of  about  1,000  people;  and  the 
only  other  church  where  there  is  regular  preaching  is  the 
1 Seceder'  church.    There  is  a  Campbellite  church  here,  but 
they  have  no  regular  services  now. 

"Though  there  has  been  an  utter  failure  of  the  wheat  and 
oat  crops  through  all  the  section,  so  that  our  people  are  put 
to  great  straits  to  secure  the  means  of  support  for  their  fa- 
milies, yet  we  hope,  by  another  year,  to  be  able  to  raise  a 
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larger  portion  of  our  living  from  the  field.    Bait  so  great 
has  been  the  stringency  and.  even  destitution  of  money  in 
this  community  that  I  have  not  as  yet  thought  it  advisable  to 
take  our  collection  for  your  society.     If  I  cannot  do  any 
other  way,  however,  I  design,  before  my  year  closes,  to  secure 
a  subscription  from  my  people  in  corn,  buckwheat,  and  pota- 
toes, and  will  take  them  myself  and  give  the  society  credit. 

"Sickness  lias  visited  several  families  of  our  church;  and 
in  one  instance,  the  family  has  been  greatly  afflicted  in 
the  death  of  their  promising  son  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

"In  conncetion  with  these  providences,  the  hard  times, 
which  here  are  felt  severely  by  all,  is,  I  think,  having  a 
good  effect  upon  the  spiritual  interest  of  some,  both  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it.    Lien  are  evidently  taught  in  this  pro- 
vidence that  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  worldly 
possessions;  and  that  the  good  derived  therefrom  is  at  best 
an  uncertain  good,  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
soul.     I  think  I  can  see  that  at  least  some  of  my  people  are 
deriving  good  lessons  from  their  present  circumstances." 

He  reports  again  from  this  field,  July  1861.    She  commun- 
ication is  as  follows: 

"As  you  have  dealt  very  kindly  with  this  church  in  its 
weakness ,  it  is  due,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  patrons 
of  your  society,  that  a  statement  be  now  made  of  the  results 
of  the  three  years'  missionary  labor  just  closed,  that  they 
may  see  that  your  appropriations  to  this  field  have  not  been 
lost . 

"'Then  I  was  directed  to  this  field,  a  little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  I  found  here  a  church  organised  of  the  Congre- 
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gational  order,  numbering  sixteen  members;  but  in  fact  only 
fourteen — seven  males  and  seven  females.    Five  of  these  lived 
in  the  village  not  far  from  the  house  of  worship,  and  nine 
were  scattered  in  the  adjacent  country,  from  four  to  five 
miles  from  town,     -hey  were  not  only  few  in  number,  but  -poor 
as  to  this  world's  goods,  and  sadly  disheartened.     In  the 
village  there  was  fas  there  still  is)  a  'Seceder'  church,  Cld 
School  Presbyterian,  and  also  a  Oampbellite,  or  Disciple's 
church;  but  they  felt  that  they  could  net  unite  with  either. 
Moreover,  they  felt  assured  that  there  was  a  demand  in  the 
community  for  a  different  kind  of  christian  effort  and  in- 
fluence; and  therefore,  though  so  small  in  number  and  poor  in 
purse,  they  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  maintain  the 
worship  of  G-od  in  that  form  which  seemed  to  them  most  scrip- 
tural.   ?our  of  their  number  gave  their  personal  obligations 
for  $100  each,  which,  with  some  smaller  sums  obtained  from 
individuals  in  the  community,  and  ^225  procured  from  the 
Ohurch  Building  Jund,  enabled  them  to  secure  a  comfortable 
house  of  v;orship.    After  this  was  done,  the  hard  times  came 
on,  and  caught  them  with  these  obligations  upon  them;  and, 
in  consequence,  they  have  been  thrown  into  much  embarrassment. 

"It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  your  missionary  began 
his  labors  among  this  people.    When  he  first  visited  the  place 
he  found  one  truly  devoted  Christian.    He  not  only  prayed 
earnestly,  but  he  worked  accordingly.     Though  a  man  of  almost 
no  pecuniary  resources,  and  not  a  little  involved  in  debt, 
he  felt  that  his  obligations  to  God,  and  the  moral  well-being 
of  the  community  required  him  to  subscribe  $100  toward  the 
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the  house  of  worship,  though  this  amount  was  actually  mere 
than  one-half  of  his  gross  earnings  that  year,  and  his  family 
were  living  in  a  cabin  nor  more  than  twelve  feet  square, 
with  only  one  room,  in  the  two  corners  of  which  v/ere  beds, 
and  under  one  of  these  a  trundle  bed,  and  in  another  corner, 
a  small  cupboard  and  in  the  remaining  corner,  the  table  from 
which  their  frugal  meals  were  taken  and  betweeen  the  cup- 
board and  table,  a  cooking-stove.    You  can  imagine  how  much 
spare  room  they  had.     In  this  one  amply  furnished  room  dwelt 
a  family  of  four  persons,  and  occasionally  they  made  room 
for  a  travelling  missionary  over  night,     ""hen  I  saw  the  good 
deacon  so  poor  in  earthly  possesions,  but  rich  in  faith  and 
good  works,  and  learned  what  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  pro- 
cure the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  here,  I  said  at  once, 
'This  is  the  place  where  I  wish  to  labor  for  Christ.' 

I  came  in  midwinter.     Fo  prayer  meeting  had  been  held  for 
a  long  time,  I  appointed  one  the  first  Sabbath  for  the  fol- 
lowing "ednesday  evening;  and  the  deacon  and  myself  were 
the  only  persons  present,  but  later  our  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ings became  seasons  of  increasing  interest  even  to  the 
close  of  my  labors  on  the  first  of  February  1861." 

,TI  have  already  remarked  that  there  were  in  fsct  but  four- 
teen members  in  this  church,  when  your  missionary  began  la- 
bor here.    During  the  three  years  ;just  closod,  there  have 
been  received  to  the  commurion  of  the  Church,  by  letter, 
fourteen;  on  profession  of  faith,  thirty-f our--in  all 
forty-eight;  making  the  entire  membership  sixty-two.  But 
during  the  last  year,  thirteen  members  have  removed  to  other 
places,  and  have  taken  letter  of  dismission  from  this  church; 
which  leaves  the  present  membership  forty-nine. 
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"There  was  no  3a"bbath  school  in  this  place  when  your 
missionary  came  here;   out  a  school  was  soon  organized,  and 
has  "been  sustained  with  increasing  interest  both  —inter  and 
summer.    The  average  number  of  scholars  has  been  about  sixty.' 

After  three  years  of-  service  at  Columbus  City,  Mr.  Jones 
moved  on  nest  to  ITewton,  beginning  in  February  1861.  The 
commission  was  renewed  in  1862.     While  in  service  here,  Mr. 
Jones  made  two  reports,  the  first  of  which,  April  1862,  folio? 

"My  first  year  with  this  people  has  been  a  year  of  mingled 
anxiety  and  joy.    ?or  the  most  part  it  has  been  a  season  of 
uncommon  anxiety.    The  first  ten  months  were  months  of  reli- 
gious apathy  in  the  community.    The  excitement  attendant  upon 
the  Presidential  canvass  and  election,  in  the  autumn  of  1860, 
and  the  still  more  intense  excitement  resulting  from  the 
siege  and  fall  of  F©.rt  Sumpter,  and  from  the  breaking  out  of 
this  terrible  civil  war,  have  the  effect  to  absorb  the 
energies  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  seem  in- 
different to  everything  else.     Cur  congregation  on  the  Sab- 
bath was  as  large  during  the  spring  and  summer  as  usual  and 
some  say  considerably  larger;  and  our  weekly  conference 
meetings  were  kept  up  and  as  well  sustained  as  the  average 
of  such  meetings  elsewhere.    Yet  there  was  a  formality  and 
dea±ness  about  them  that  gave  me  much  anxiety  and  pain.  3ut 
the  interest  in  the  war  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  true  relation  of  the  church  of  Sod  to  civil  and 
national  affairs,  and  to  disclose  reasons  why  this  fearful 
war  may  have  been  permitted  to  come  upon  us.     I  was  among 
the  first  to  take  the  ground  now  almost  universally  conceded, 
that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  our  national  disagreements  and 
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troubles,  and  that  we  could  not  rationally  look  for  any  per- 
manent settlement  of  them  till  this  fearful  sin  was  put  away. 
I  tried  to  keep  it  "before  the  people  that  God  had  a  contro- 
versy with  us  as  a  nation,  and  that  there  must  "be  national 
repentance;  but,  as  the  nation  is  composes  of  individuals, 
we  must  individually  confess  our  share  in  the  sins  of  the 
nation  and  humble  ourselves  before  God. 

"But  the  spirit  of  darkness  prevails,  and  seemed  to  grow 
more  and  more  until  the  middle  of  December.     I  read  in  the 
Congregationalist  of  precious  v/orks  of  grace  at  the  East  in 
Boston  and  in  Portland  and  my  heart  longed  to  see  a  reviving 
among  my  own  people;  and  I  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the 
war  excitement  to  address  the  church  on  the  subject.     I  se- 
lected as  my  first  text,  the  question  propounded  in  Genesis, 
'77here  art  thou?1     Cn  the  next,  Sabbath,  I  addressed  them  on 
the  text,  "The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his 
own  ways.  '    It  was  most  evident  on  both  of  these  occasions 
that  God  was  in  the  sanctuary,    'x'he  deep  solemn  and  tearful 
interest  manifested,  shows  plainly  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  owning  and  blessing  his  fruit .     I  appointed  preaching 
on  the  following  I.ionday  evening,  and  after  a  short  sermon 
held  a  prayer  and  conference  meeting.     It  was  a  time  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.     I  appointed  another 
meeting  for  Tuesday  evening,    i'he  attendance  was  larger  still 
and  the  interest  now  began  to  manifest  itself  outside  the 
church,  as  well  as  among  the  members.    This  led  me  to  go  on, 
appointing  meetings  from  evening  to  evening,  till  I  had  preach- 
ed on  thirty  consecutive  evenings,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
when  Bro.  Julius  A.  Reed  preached.     I  had  no  ministerial  help 
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at  all,  except  for  these  two  evenings,  and  I  never  found  it 
so  easy  to  preach  "before. 

"My  church  was  very  much  blest.    Almost  every  resident 
member  came  into  the  work  and  seemed  to  be  much  refreshed; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  come  intelligently  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  christian  living.     Several  backsliders  have  been  re- 
claimed.    One  man,  a  professor  of  religion  for  fourteen  years, 
at  the  East,  had  lived  six  years  in  Iowa,  and  no  one  suspect- 
ed him  of  any  particular  interest  in  Christ's  kingdom.  This 
man  came  forward  among  the  first,  and  confessed  his  sins, 
and  took  a  decided  stand  for  Christ.    He  had  always  attended 
our  church  and  was  a  valualbe  member  of  the  society;  but  he 
had  never  intimated  that  he  was  a  Christian.    A  man  and  his 
wife,  also i  once  members  of  the  Reform  Dutch  Church  elsewhnre 
had  lived  for  eight  years  in  Iowa,  without  confessing  Christ, 
but  this  revival  brought  them  out,  and  they  have  signified 
their  purpose  to  connect  themselves  with  our  church  at  our 
next  communion. 

"Several  souls,  we  trust,  have  been  brought  to  Christ. 
"Te  cannot  speak  with  much  confidence,  as  to  the  entire  num- 
ber of  hopeful  conversions,  but  some  twenty  persons  have  ex- 
pressed hope  in  Christ;  although  some  of  them,  I  think,  were 
converted  in  previous  revivals.     Je  received  eight  persons, 
on  profession  of  their  faith,  at  our  last  communion,  and 
there  as  many  as  sixteen    more  who  will  probsbly  apply  for 
admission  before  our  next  communion;  but  some  of  these  per- 
sons are  reclaimed  backsliders.    Several  family  altars  have 
been •  erected.     One  lawyer  and  one  Justice  of  the  i-eace  have 
commenced  family  worship ,  though  they  have  not  offered  them- 
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selves  for  admission  to  the  church. 

"My  plan  has  been  to  labor  from  house  to  house,  and  with 
individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit;  and  the  Good  Shepherd 
has  gone  before  me.     I  have  nowhere  been  repulsed,  though  I 
have  conversed  with  lawyers  and  physicians  in  their  offices 
and  with  merchants  in  their  stores,  as  well  as  with  parents 
and  their  children  in  their  homes,  and  I  have  been  every- 
where received  with  kindness,  and  in  some  cases,  with 
marked  courtesy. 

"We  have  just  organized  the  church  into  divisions  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  district  prayer  meetings,    These  meetings 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  prudential  commit te,  to- 
gether with  the  deacons.     I  am  hoping  for  much  good  to  re- 
sult from  this  organization.    Your  last  draft  came  opport- 
unely.    I  told  my  wife  that  we  ought  to  set  aside  a  day  of 
special  thanksgiving,  for  it  came  just  in  time." 

The  second  report  from  this  field  is  to  be  found  in  the 
January  issue  of  1863.     The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"The  past  quarter  has  been  one  of  severe  trial  to  this 
church.  The  former  call  for  volunteers  affected  our  con- 
gregation sensibly,  but  the  last  call  for  "6000  more"  has 
touched  us  still  more  vitally;  it  has  not  only  taken  from 
us  two  of  our  most  reliable  and  faithful  brethren,  but  it 
has  also  almost  broken  uo  our  two  main  Bible  classes.  From 
one,  four  went  as  volunteers,  and  from  the  other,  ten'.' 

"Yet  our  Sunday  school  was  never  more  interesting  and 
prosperous  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  summer.  One 
thing  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of 
the  school  has  been  the  singing.     I  invited  the  whole  school, 
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teachers  as  well  as  scholars,  to  meet  every  Sabbath  for  half 
an  hour  "before  the  regular  school  exercises  for  singing. 
This  exercise  drew  in  quite  a  large  number  who  had  not  pre- 
viously been  connected  with  our  school,  so  that  we  found  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  procure  teachers  enough  to  supply 
all  the  classes. 

"Another  element  of  considerable  interest  to  the  community 
as  well  as  to  our  school,  has  been  our  Sunday  School  monthly 
concerts,    these  have  been  held  on  the  second  Sabbath  of 
each  month.     On  these  occasions  we  spend  half  an  hour  in 
singing,  then  prayer,  then  answering  of  scripture  questions 
by  the  school,  then  singing  one  or  two  songs,  occupying  in 
all  about  an  hour  and  a  half.     (LIr.  Jones  goes  on  to  give 
illustrations  of  these  Bible  questions.)" 

"I  give  these  items,"  he  says,  "to  indicate  our  general 
mode  of  procedure.    We  have  had  reason  to  be  both  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  success.    Our  house  of  worship  has  been 
literally  crammed  with  people;   on  several  of  these  occasions, 
large  numbers  of  adults  have  been  compelled  to  stand  in  the 
aisles  and  in  the  vestibule  during  the  entire  service." 

"In  addition  to  these  monthly  concerts  we  have  had,  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  early  autumn,  two  Sunday  School  Floral 
Festivals,     these  were  held  in  the  afternoon.     Each  scholar 
was  permitted  to  bring  flowers.     The  exercises  on  these  occa- 
sions consisted  in  singing  and  short  addresses  from  teachers 
and  others;  some  of  which  were  designed  to  suggest  the  moral 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  flowers." 

"But  while  all  this  interest  has  existed  in  our  school, 
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the  condition  of  our  congregation  has  not  been  so  prosperous. 
During  the  summer,  the  attendance  upon  public  worship  was 
about  as  usual,  but  for  the  past  two  months  there  has  been 
some  falling  off  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  enlistments. 
I  confess  that  I  feel  considerable  anxiety  with  reference  to 
the  results  of  the  christian  labor  during  the  approaching 
winter.    The  war  has  weakened  us  pecuniarily,  and  my  people 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  make  out  all  they  have  pledged 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel .    The  loss,  of  course,  must 
fall  upon  the  missionary;  who  finds  it  hard  enough  to  make 
the  ends  meet  even  when  paid  in  full.     3ut  we  must  cheerfully 
meet  our  share  of  the  sufferings  brought  ur)on  the  nation  by 
t his  unexamp led  re b e 1 1 i  on . " 

"In  February  of  1853,  he  closed  his  work  at  Newton,  to 
accept  the  agency  of  the  A.  II.  A.  for  Iowa.     In  this  work  he 
made  his  headquarters  at  Jrinnell.    He  was  in  the  employ  of 
this  society  for  two  years,  and  then  for  five  years  he  was 
Treasurer  of  Iowa  College. 

May  1,  1870,  Mr.  Jones  took  charge  of  the  newly  organized 
Olivet  church  of  Burlington,  but  retired  from  the  field  in 
his  second  year  of  service.    Prom  1872  to  1874,  he  was  a 
Colonizing  agent  of  the  ...issouri  Aiver  Railroad,  having  his 
residence  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

In  1874  and  1875,  he  was  pastor  at  Hilton.    After  1875, 
his  residence  was  at  havenoort ,  his  first  Iowa  home. 

Here  he  acted  as  business  agent  of  the  firm  of  Church 
L  Co.,  I.Iusic  Publishers,  but  he  also,  a  part  of  the  time 
supplied  the  churches  of  Albany  and  Savannah,  Illinois, 
lie  died  at  Davenport ,  august  10,  1881,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years,  nine  months,  and  twenty-three  days. 
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Hr.  Jones  was  three  times  married,  and  he  was  the  father 
of  nine  children.    These  were  all  the  children  of  his  first 
wife,  Dorcas  Ann  Letts,  of  Scotch  Plains,  Iff,  J.,  who  died 
in  Berkshire,  IT.  Y. ,  September  8,  1856. 

I.Iay  6,  1857,  I.lr.  Jones  was  married  again,  to  Elizabeth 
Briggs,  of  Keene ,  ".  H.     She  died  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Harch 
12,  1873.    The  third  marriage,  January  1,  1874,  was  to  LIrs. 
Susan  J.   (Jones)  Sayles,  of  Lyons,  Iowa. 

j?rom  the  records  here  produced,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Jones  experienced  life  in  many  of  its  phases.     He  was  a 
manufacturer,  editor,  land  agent,  agent  for  publishers, 
preacher,  a  musician,  and  a  musical  composer. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  un- 
tiring industry.    He  was  large-hearted,  and  'sympathetic . 
He  was  not  good  preacher.    'i;his  is  one  reason  why  he  was  so 
little  of  his  life  time  in  the  pulpit. 

He  wr.s  not  himself  much  of  a  singer.     He  did  not  have  a 
pleasant  voice;  but  he  was  a  musical  enthusiast,  and  he 
could  set  others  to  singing  when  he  counld  not  sing  him- 
self.   For  years  he  led  the  services  of  song  at  our  Asso- 
ciational  meetings.    r2he  presence  of  Darius  E.  Jones 
was  always  and  everywhere  a  signal  for  a  'sing'. 

Host  of  all  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  compiler  of 
"Temple  I.lelodies"  and  "The  Songs  of  the  ITew  Life",  and  as 
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the  composer  of  "Stockwell"  and  "Llaritina" ,  the  last  tune 
wedded  to  the  hymn  beginning: 

"hatching,  watching,  ever  watching I 

0,  how  long? 
"^ill  the  rosy  morning 
Fever  bring  its  dawing, 

And  the  bird's  sweet  song?" 
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Fifty- first  Sketch: 

WILLIAM  WINDSOR. 

William  "indsor,  son  of  I:ev.  John    esley  and  Mary  Annie 
(Hill)  Windsor,  was  'born  at  Petersfield,  England,  September 
17,  1850.    At  the  age  of  twelve,  his  father  brought  the  fami- 
ly to  -aiiierica,  travelling  from  Buffalo  to    'isconsin  on  a 
small  schooner,  and  then  overland  in  wagons  to  Dubuque  , 
Iowa,  then  a  small  village. 

In  1850,  with  his      other  John  he  entered  Iowa  College, 
which  was  started  in  that  year  at  Davenport.     He  worked  his 
way  through  the  four  years,  and  as  labor  was  cheap  in  those 
days,  he  was  obliged  to  arise  at  four  A.  11. ,  in  winter  often 
stepping  into  the  snow  which  .drifted  into  nis  attic  room, 
and  doing  most  of  his  studying  after  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
It  was  a  severe,  and  rigorous  regime.     In  1854,  the  two 
brothers  graduated,  they  two  constituting  the  entire  gra- 
duating class,    "henever  they  met  in  after  years  there  was 
a  genuine  class  reunion.    ThM  graduating  honors,  too,  were 
all  in  the  family,  though  their  professors  have  said  that 
they  would  have  been  deserved  had  the  class  been  many  times 
larger.     Lhe  brothers  were  close  students  throughout  their 
entire  lives. 

Prom  Iowa  College,  which  in  1900  gave  each  of  the  brothers 
the  degree  of .Doctor  of  Divinity,  they  went  to  take  a  theol- 
ogical course  at  ^ndover  seminary,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  intellectual  strength. 

Graduating 'in  1857,  Mr.  Windsor  found  himself  well  trained 
intellectually,  but  broken  in  health,  the  victim  of  chronic 
indigestion.    An  ocean  voyage  was  recommended.    A  good  friend, 
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the  Hon.  Henry  r.  Haven,  of  Hew  London,  Conn.,  put  him  on 
one  of  His  freighting  ships  bound  on  a  three  years'  oruise. 
The  voyage  to  the  Azores  was  continuously  stormy,  anil  the 
vessel  threatened  to  founder  several  times,  while  the  pa- 
tient in  a  small  bunk  in  the  Captain's  cabin,  experienced 
the  horrors  of  continuous  sea- sickness  for  twenty- one 
days  and  nights,     i'he  cure  seemed  worse  than  the  disease, 
but  the  old  doctor's  prediction  proved  correct  and  in  - 
three  months  the  37oung  man  had  fully  recovered  and  never 
again  had  a  return  of  his  malady,  nor  was  he  ever  again 
sea  sick. 

Returning  to  this  country,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  a 
Home  Hissionary,  and  was  sent  to  Iowa.     He  was  ordained  in 
April  of  1858,  and  accepted  at  that  time  the  pastorals  of 
the  Mitchell  church  located  in  I.Iitchell  county.    The  town 
was  situated  one  hi.ndred  miles  from  any  railroad.     June  18th 
of  this  year,  he  was  married  at  Belvidere ,  Illinois,  to 
Harriet  Butler  Holmes,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  B.  Holmes. 
The  bridal  trip  was  an  eventful  one.    The  one  hundred  miles 
by  team  involved  the  crossing  of  bridgeless  streams  and 
exploring  the  depths  of  countless  sloughs.    But  floods  and 
other  dangers  were  finally  overcome.    Arriving  at  Hitchell, 
the  pastor  and  his  bride  were  given  a  warm  welcome,  but  the 
only  building  that  could  be  procured  for  a  home  was  a  vacant 
harnsss  shop;  sold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer.     1'here  was  no 
church  building,  and  the  services  were  held  in  the  school 
house  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  in  a  grist  mill  at 
the  west.     (I  have  seen  that  school  house  and  that  grist  mill 
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scores  of  times. 

The  privations  of  life  then  experienced  on  the  frontier 
are  unknown  today.     Sometimes  "blizzards  lasted  for  three 
days;  unfriendly  Indians  infested  that  part  of  the  state;  the 
preacher  must  needs  take  frequent  rides  on  horseback,  -ith 
the  thermometer  forty  degrees  below  zero.    3ome  of  Mr,  find- 
sor's  liitchell  county  experiences  are  related  in  his  one 
report  from  that  field,  under  date  of  March,  1859.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

"The  sloughs  were,  last  fall,  as  impassable  as  the  streams, 
and  indeed  more  so.     The  latter  we  could  cross  in  a  dug-out 
or  a  crazy  skiff  put  together  without  the  superfluities  of 
ribs  or  calking;  but  the  sloughs  have  defied  almost  every 
species  of  locomotion.     C-oing  on  foot  was  the  most  expedi- 
tious, as  well  as  the  safest  method  of  traveling. 

"In  common,  therefore,  with  others,  we  home  Missionaries 
were  very  much  isolated  during  that  season.    Several  times 
were  appointments  made  which  we  were  compelled  to  break — at 
one  time,  perhaps  for  an  exchange,  more  than  once  for  the 
organization  of  a  church  among  a  people  who  prized  dearly 
the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  who  waited  and  longed  to 
be  united  in  a  church  covenant;  but  the  streams  and  sloughs 
were  inexorable.     Once  a  ministers'  meeting  for  mutual  be- 
nefit was  agreed  on;  but  only  one  had  courage  to  venture." 

"Brethren  in  the  east  who  can  stop  inside  the  cars  or  get 
on  board  a  steamboat,  or  drive  over  good,  solid  roads,  with 
drains,  ditches,  and  bridges,  cannot  appreciate  as  we  do 
this  being  so  relentlessly  shut  up  from  fraternal  ministerial 
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intercourse.    Diiring  nine  months,  I  exchanged  but  once;  to 
exchange  oftener  was  absolutely  impracticable.    This  adds 
not  a  little  to  a  minister's  labor;  especially  if  he  begins 
as  I  did,  with  not  a  sermon  in  the  barrel. 

Still,  I  have  been  graciously  sustained  hitherto,  having 
never  lost  a  Sabbath,  and  but  one  orayer  meeting,  by  any 
indisposition  of  body.    My  wife,  however,  was  for  a  time 
very  sick,  her  fever  being  very  obstinate,  and  inclined  to 
assume  the  terrible  typhoid  form.     It  was  good  then,  from 
the  midst  of  fears  and  apprehensions,  to  commend . each . other 
to  the  keeping  of  our  Heavenly  father.    This  affliction,  we 
trust,  has  been  a  source  of  profit  to  us  both.     It  has  opened 
the  gateway  of  our  sympathies  for  others,    ^s  we  may  move 
about  among  the  sorrowing,  it  will  not  again  be  so  hard  to 
place  ourselves  in  their  circumstances  and  to  know  their 
fears;  while  we  can,  with  more  confidence,  urge  the  sustain- 
ing power  of  aquiescence  in  the  will  of  God.     It  has  also 
proved  to  us  the  real  kindness  of  our  people.    T"e  had  be- 
fore had  abundant  evidence  of  it;  but  they  were  especially 
attentive  and  thoughtful  during  that  period.    Many  were  the 
offers  of  service,  and  the  little  niceties  that  came  in 
even  before  returning  appetite  required  them.    Their  kind- 
ness to  us  has  been  very  marked,  and  this  testimony  I  am 
happy  to  render. 

"On  my  way  to  a  ministerial  meeting,  I  spent  a  night  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  churchnnewly  organized 
in  his  neighborhood.     The  family  is  a  staunch  Christ ian 
family.    The  Mississippi  failed  to  extinguish  the  life  of 
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their  piety.    The  excellent  wife  of  the  deacon  can  never 
speak  of  the  sanctuary  privileges  left  behind  but  the  tears 
will  flow.     But  they  do  not  sit  down  to  vain  regrets,  and  I 
think  it  would  open  the  purses  of  some  of  the  contributors 
to  your  treasury  a  little  wider,  could  they  see  the  earnest- 
ness of  this  christian  man  and  wife  as  they  pray  and  work. 

"I  think  I  can  discover  signs  of  progress  among  my  own 
people.    There  is  at  last  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  a  growing 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  scrioture  truth.    Much  of  my 
preaching  has  been  doctrinal  in  its  character.     I  have  been 
led  to  adopt  this  style,  partly  because  some  of  my  congrega- 
tion seem  to  require  it,  and  partly  to  overcome  the  influence 
of  the  loose,  hortatory  method  so  common  in  the  V.Test.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  connected  with  some  of  our 
denominations  here  are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  christian 
doctrine . " 

"The  spiritists  mad  another  abortive  attempt  to  resus- 
citate their  dying  strength  by  holding  meetings  at  which  a 
female  medium  imported  fro$  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  ha- 
ranged  the  curious  listeners.     The  effort  as  usual  failed, 
and  she  returned  home." 

In  1861,  Mr.  Windsor  received  a  call  to  the  3dwards  Con- 
gregational church  at  Davenport  which  pulpit  he  filled  dur- 
ing the  trying  days  of  the  war.    The  sentence  above  is 
quoted  and  is  not  literally  correct,  for  there  was  no  Edwards 
church  to  call  him,,  when  in  August  of  1861,  he  was  commission- 
ed by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  to  go  to  Davenport  and 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  a  church  then  substantially 
extinct . 
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There  had  at  one  time  be^n  a  very  prosperous  church  at 
Davenport.    Under  Dr.  Ilagoun's  ministry  there  had  "been  re- 
peated revivals  and  large  accessions  to  membership  which  at 
one  time  ran  up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.    The  church  lot 
was  increased  in  size  and  plans  adopted  for  a  large  edifice. 
In  1859,  came  the  financial  crash  and  the  church  was  pros- 
trated.   The  load  was  so  heavy  that  the  people  gave  it  up 
in  despair,  and  in  1860  the  church  virtually  disbanded  after 
a  prosperous  existence  of  twenty- one  years  "for  almost  a 
year  the  church  was  closed,  mute  witness  of  hard  times,  fin- 
ancially and  spiritually."    How  complete  the  collapse  of  the 
church  was,  is  seen  in  the  following  Home  Missionary  record: 
"Rev.  William  Windsor,  sent  out  by  the  Eorne  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, organized  the  Edwards  church  with  twenty-six  members, 
August  17,  1861."    Only  twenty-six  out  of  a  membership  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of    .is  own  church,  Mr.  Windsor 
did  chaplain's  duty  continuously  at  the  several  camps  located 
at  Davenport ,  where  recruits  were  assembled  and  where  hund- 
reds of  sick  or  wounded  Northern  soldiers  were  brought  up 
on  the  Mississippi  river  steambosts.     His  was  a  duly  and 
welcome  duty  to  the  hospital  wards,  and  scores  of  others 
received  in  his  handwriting  the  dying  words  of  their  sons. 
'Then  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  Dr.  Windsor  was  chosen  by  the 
ministers  of  the  city  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  great 
mass  meetings  of  citizens  on  the  national  fast  day  June  1,1865. 

In  the  five  years  of  Mr,  Windsor's  pastorate,  he  gathered 
in  over  one  hundred  members,  brought  the  church  to  self 
support,  and  raised  the  salary  from  four  hundred  to  one 

thousand  dollars. 
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This  account  of  his  Davenport  pastorate  may  be  supplement- 
ed by  the  reports  published  in  the  Home  Missionary.    The  first 
dated  September  1862,  is  as  follows: 

"The  war  has  absorbed  public  attention  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  theme.    Several  regiments  were  recruited  and 
barracked  here  during  the  past  fall  and  winter,  which  has 
since  been  in  the  battles  of  Donelson,  and  Pittsbiiry.  The 
Eighth,  Eleventh,  Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments  of 
Iowa  Infantry,  went  from  here,  and  the  Regiment  of  Iowa 
Calvary.    ?or  these,  the  appeal  for  help  has  been  urged 
on  our  citizens  again  and  again.    The  Sabbath  morning  on 
which  Ft.    Donelson  was  surrended,  as  I  was  going  to  church, 
a  co-oy  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  was  out  into  my  hands 
calling  for  hospital  supplies.    Our  Ladies'  Sol&iors1  Aid 
Society  was  not  able  to  meet  the  immediate  wants,  and  in 
accordant  with  the  request,  I  gave  notice,  that  the  ladies 
of  the  congregation  would  meet  in  the  afternoon  at  their 
hall  to  prepare  lint  and  bandages  for  our  wounded  soldiers. 
The  consequence  was,  our  church  v/as  nearly  empty  at  the 
afternoon  service,  and  in  very  many  houses  the  afternoon  of 
that  da^  was  spent  by  parents  and  children  in  scraping 
lint,  and  tearing  bandages.     By  daylight  next  morning,  the 
needed  supplies  were  all  ready,  and  were  soon  on  their  way 
to  Cairo.     So  many  soldiers  have  been  among  us,  and  so  many 
residents  of  this  town  and  county  are  in  the  war,  and  the 
dead  and  woun'ded  are  so  frequently  coming  bach  to  us,  that 
we  feel  very  near  the  seat  of  strife,  and  are  made  to  feel 
and  exercise  a  practical  sympathy  with  the  army,  which  towns 
more  remote  from  the  river  do  not  know.     I  never  go  down  the 
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streets  but  I  see  one  of  more  cripples  in  uniform.    All  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  think  and  speak  of  is  the  war.     It  is 
the  staple  question  morning,  noon,  and  night,   '7hat  is  the 
news?1     If  a  friend  calls  on  you,  next  to  the  salutation, 
he  says,  "Anything  new  to-day?"    It  is  the  street  talk, 
table  talk,  and  parlor  chit-chat  among  the  ladies.     One  res- 
son  is,  77e  all  feel  proud  of  our  state  troops,  and  are  as- 
sured that  if  an  Iowa  regiment  is  in  a  fight,  there  will 
be  sure  to  be  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  that  regiment. 
Two  companies  of  the  Iowa  Second  that  stormed  the  intrench- 
ments  at  Donelson,  are  from  this  place. 

"It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  some  sections  the  war 
interests  have  not  prevented  revivals.     It  is  very  gratifying 
to  hear  of  the  conversations  that  have  taken  place  in  East- 
ern regiments  on  the  Potomac  and  along  the  coast.  Churches 
are  not  dead,  indeed  they  are  rather  vigorous;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  their  life  are  not  so  muck  in  the  conversion  of 
the  impenitant  as  in  charitable  activities,  breathing,  I 
hope  and  think,  the  true  christian  charity. 

"About  the  last  of  May,  I  was  called  out  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  woman  who  died  of  lung  fever  in  great  poverty, 
and  destitute  of  comforts.     She  had  once  moved  in  §  good 
circle  of  society,  had  a  fair  education  herself,  and  her 
husband  had  been  a  teacher  for  some  years.     Last  fall  her 
husband  enlisted  in  the  fourteenth  Regiment,  and  a  son  in 
the  Second  Cavalry,  leaving  her  with  but  slight  provision, 
and  dependent,  considerably  on  the  aid  provided  for  families 
of  volunteers.     She  was  then  living  some  forty  miles  from 
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here.     In  December,  she  moved  into  the  city,  with  a  family 
of  three  children,  the  oldest  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years, 
and  took  a  miserable,  damp  hovel  for    her  winter  home. 

"She  was  of  too  high  spirit  to  make  known  her  destitute 
conditon,  was  taken  with  lung  fever,  lingered  for  some  weeks 
with  no  attention  but  such  as  her  Irish  neighbors  could  give 
her  till  within  three  days  of  her  death.    Ihen,  by  seeming 
accident,  her  case  became  known  to  a  christian  woman,  and  a 
few  kind  ladies,  some  at  our  own  church  ministered  to  her 
till  she  died.    After  her  death  it  was  ascertained  that 
she  had  been  a  member  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Illinois 
for  some  years,  and  had  a  letter  of  dismission  with  her 
during  all  her  stay  here.     She  died,  as  ;:er  oldest  boy  tells 
me,  happy,  committing  them  to  the  lord.    But  I  could  not 
but  reflect  with  myself  upon  the  sad  error  wchich  Christians 
commit  in  hiding  themselves  from  public  recognition,  when 
they  enter  a  new  community.    Had  her  case  been  known,  she 
would  nave  been  cared  for,  and  her  life  might  have  been  saved." 

Mr.  Windsor's  second  report  is  a  dissertation  upon  the 
prayer  meeting.    Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reproduce 
it  here.     I  t  may  be  found  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Home 
Missionary  for  1865. 

LIr.  Windsor  has  one  more  report  for  the  Home  Missionary; 
this  announcing  that  the  church  at  last  is  free  from  debt. 
Mr.  Windsor  writes: 

"The  quarter  now  closed  has  been  the  most  eventful  one  in 
our  short  history  as  a  church.  For  six  months  preceding  its 
commencement  we  have  been  greatly  anxious  about  the  security 
of  the  estate  and  house  where  we  worship*     It  had  never  been 
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our  own  and  we  used  it  by  the  consent  of  another  -party  holding 
it  as  trustee.     It  was  under- mortgage  to  a  third  party  for 
an  amount  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars.     In  October  last, 
the  rnorgages  commenced  suit  for  foreclosure,  and  it  lay  in 
court  pending  decision  till  February  when  it  was  given  in  his 
favor.     In  the  meantime,  there  were  but  two  things  before  us: 
to  attempt  to  buy  the  judgment  from  hirn,  or  be  turned  out  of 
doors.     To  us  the  path  of  duty  seemed  plain  enough.  He 
could  not  consent  to  extinction.     It  would  be  a  culpable 
weakness,  and  even  cowardice,  to  give  all  up  without  an  en- 
deavor.    It  would  to  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  your  society, 
and  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  sister  churches;  it  would 
be  false  to  the  claims  of  the  community  about  us,  to  the  cause 
Christ  had  committed  to  us,  to  surrender  without  having  done 
our  utmost  to  live.    And  formidable  as  the  attempt  was,  we 
made  offers  for  the  judgment,  which  was  accepted,  and  the 
task  was  before  us  of  raising  five  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars.   W§  were  a  little  band  to  do  it,  a  Home  Missionary 
Church;  nor  could  we  rely  on  the  community  to  help  us  to  any 
extent.     It  was  decided,  after  we  had  pledged  and  paid  in 
what  we  could,  that  I  should  visit  friends  in  New  England, 
and  solicit  help  in  our  extremity.     I  did  so,  you  are  fami- 
liar with  the  endeavor. 

"Between  March  6,  and  May  G,  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  a  sum  truly  wonderful  when 
there  are  considered  the  remoteness  of  the  object,  and  the  very 
inauspicious  time  in  which  the  appeal  was  made.     We  desire  to 
remember  our  obligation  to  the  many  Christian  friends  who 
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responded  to  the  appeal.     I  shall  not  he  deemed  invidious 
if  I  say  that  the  success  of  the  endeavor  depended  very 
largely  on  the  generous  figures  of  tv/o  Pearl  street  mer- 
chants of  3oston,  to  whom  the  subscription  list  was  first 
presented.     Included  in  the  two  thouso^nd  five  hundred,  was 
five  hundred  from  the  American  Congregational  Union.  This 
sum  was  a  special  donation  to  the  Society  for  us,  being 
the  half  of  a  legacy  left  "by  a  christian  soldier  of  Newton 
Center,  I.Iassachusetts ,  who  fell  at  Gettysburg;  a  noble  in- 
stance of  sanctified  patriotism.    Before  he  left  for  the 
front,  he  provided  in  case  of  his  death  that  one  thousand 
dollars  of  his  property,  part  of  which  was  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  nis  boyhood,  should  be  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  building  churches  in  the   Test.     ~7e  feel  that  we  have 
inherited  a  precious  legacy  in  this  bequest.    His  name  was 
Charles  7ard.     It  is  a  privilege  to  be  the  recipient  of  a 
gift  hallowed  by  the  memories  that  will  ever  be  linked  with 
this  name.    And  indeed  the  whole  list  of  names,  which  is 
inscribed  on  our  church  record,  will  be  a  perpetual  remind- 
er of  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  the  love  which  binds  the 
children  of  Christ  in  common  sympathy. 

"Our  church  is  to-day  our  own,  not  only  free  from  debt, 
but  much  improved  by  the  handiwork  of  carpenters  and  apin 
painters.     Congregations  have  increased  since  our  success, 
and  outwardly  we  are  greatly  prospered. 

"To-day  I  thank  G-od  that  it  was  made  to  seem  duty  to  me 
to  settle  here,  and  that  faith  has  been  given  to  the  little 
but  brave  church  and  to  myself  to  hold  on.    And  it  is  my 
most  ardent  hope  that  you  may  be  permitted  to  see  thay  your 
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labor  and  means  spent  here  will  return  a  good  revenue  of 
praise  to  &©d,  and  that  all  who  have  contributed  to  the 
ha  ypy  result  i7e  new  behold,  will  have  their  faith  strength- 
ened to  give  and  to  do  for  Christ's  cause  in  the  '7est.!T 

In  November  of  1866,  Mr.  lindsor  send  in  another  report 
announcing  the  fact  that  the  church  had  assumed  self  support 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

"There  are  no  tidings  of  special  interest  to  communicate 
other  than  henceforth  this  church  is  to  be  self-supporting. 
To  myself  and  the  church  it  is  an  event  of  considerable 
interest.     During  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  ministry, 
eight  years  and  more,  I  have  labored  under  a  commission 
from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.     To  be  freed 
from  the  sense  of  dependence  upon  it,  and  of  direct  obliga- 
tion to  it,  seems  a  strange,  and  not  in  all  respects  a 

pleasant  thing.     It  is  pleasant  when  the  occasion  of  it 
is  considered — the  prosperity  of  this  church--but  to  be 
sundered  from  those  relations  I  have  held  to  you,  and  which 
have  proved  to  me  so  full  of  encouragement,  helpfulness  and 
comfort,  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret.    Your  words  of  cheer 
and  hope  and  christian  sympathy  will  ever  be  among  the 
things  of  happy  memory  in  my  Home  Missionary  experience , 
and  should  the  providence  of  aod  so  order  it,  it  would  be 
to  me  as  the  reviving  of  a  very  pleasant  acquaintanceship 
to  serve  the  Master  again  under  your  commission." 

"The  church  of  this  city,  which  but  for  your  ready  aid 
would  not  now  be  in  existence,  feels  it  to  be  a  great  point 
to  be  able  to  say  to  you,  "TCe  shall  need  your  aid  no  longer." 
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At  our  last  prayer  meeting  they,  by  hearty  vote,  desired  me 
to  convey  to  you  their  sense  of  indebtedness  for  the  indis- 
pensable help  you  have  afforded  them  during  the  last  five 
years--some  of  them  years  of  great  anxiety  and  trembling 
weakness . " 

"Your  Society  found  the  church  but  a  feeble  spark,  but 
has  nurtured  it  into  a  church  of  considerable  numbers,  and 
vigor,  and  efficiency;  and  we  desire,  in  saying  our  most  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  good-by,  to  assure  you  of  our  earn- 
est cooperation  with  you  in  all  your  purposes  of  good  for 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  future." 

In  1866,  Mr.  Tindsor,  feeling  the  need  of  a  less  active 
parish,  supplied  for  a  few  months,  the  church  at  ZSddyville, 
LIr.  Lane  had  just  resigned.    The  Iowa  Kews-letter ,  noting 
the  change  says: 

"The  church  is  very  fortunate  is  so  soon  obtaining  the 
services  of  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Lane.    Rev.  William 
Windsor  has  been  the  minister  of  the  Edwards  church  at 
Davenport  from  its  organization,     he  entered  that  field  with 
many  misgivings  and  under  circumstances  of  great  discourage- 
ment.    But  through  persistent  effort,  and  by  marked  pulpit 
ability,  coupled  with  efficient  pastoral  labor,  he  has,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  succeeded  in  placing  the  church  on  a 
basis  of  permanence  and  prosperity." 

Mr.  Windsor  accepted. a  call  in  1867  to  the  church  at 
Sycamore,  Illinois.    Here,  by  exposure,  riding  many  miles  in 
an  open  buggy  during  a  ITovember  sleet  storm,  Mr.  "Tindsor  was 
attacked  by  diphtheria,  which  was  almost  fatal,  and  after 
weeks  of  sickness,  he  concluded  that  he  must  leave  the  Lake 
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£§fi©n.    With  great  reluctance  he  gave  up  his  work  at  Sycamore, 
and  on    advice  of  a  physician,  in  1872,  went  Bast,  spending 
a  year  with  the  church  at  I.Iorrisville ,  S.  Y.    But  his  home 
was  not  in  the  East.     Having  fully  recovered  and  longing  to 
be  "back  in  the  '"est,  in  1874,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Cong- 
regational church  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  where  he  remained 
nearly  eight  years.    During  this  time  he  served  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Iowa  College. 

His  next  charge  was  the  BTew  England  Congregational  church 
of  Aurora,  Illinois.    lie  remained  there  until  1888.  Che 
dampness  of  the  Lake  region  so  impaired  his  voice  as  to  make 
public  speaking  extremely  difficult.    He  was  now  fifty-seven 
years  of  age ,  and  very  much  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  giving 
up  his  life  work. 

A  change  of  climate  was  advised.    He  moved  to  California 
in  July  of  this  year  (1888),  and  ourshased  a  small  fruit 
ranch  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,    Che  outdoor  work  which  he 
enjoyed,  and  the  dry  air  rapidly  improved  his  health,  and  in 
a  few  weeks,  to  his  great  joy,  his  voice  returned  to  its  old 
time  strength.    j?our  miles  from  the  ranch  ?.ras    a  small  settle- 
ment called  Campbell,  midway  between    San  Jose  and  Los  Gatos. 
A  town  hall  had  been  erected  and  in  this  he  was  invited,  in 
ITovem'oer  of  that  year,  to  hold  a  Sunday  morning  service.  The 
attendance  nas  unexpectedly  large,  and  the  people  insisted 
that  services  be  continued.    Che  congregation  increased  and 
the  following  spring  the  Campbell  church  was  organized  with 
twelve  members.    The  village  grew  and  in  three  years  a  taste- 
ful and  commodius  church  building  was  erected.    BTo  aid  was 
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received  from  the  Church  Building  or  -f-ome  Missionary  Society, 
lor  six  years,  Mr*  "rindsor  also  held  an  afternoon  service  at 
Cupertino,  nearly  seven  miles  distant  from  Campbell,  neces- 
sitating a  Sabbath  day  journey  of  over  twenty  miles,  "he 
work    at  Campbell  enlarged  until  it  was  necessary  to  relin- 
quish that  at  Cupertino,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  people 
there . 

Thile  yet  in  middle  age,  I,Ir.  ",'indsor  frequently  expressed 
to  his  family  his  intention  to  retire  from  any  church  of  which 
he  might  be  in  charge  before  the  people  began  to  feel  that 
they  wanted  a  younger  man.    After  a  pastorate  with  the  Camp-* 
bell  church  of  fifteen  years,  having  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  he  felt  a  younger  man  was  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  April,  1905,  he  read 
his  resignation,  which  at  first  the  people  felt  they  could 
not  accept,  but  finally  agreeing  to  it  for  his  sake.  F©» 
the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life,  they  considered  him 
pastor  emeritus,    frequently  he  supplied  neighboring  churches 
or  aided  the  young  pastor  (G-eorge  Atkinson,  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  College,)  who  succeeded  him,  and  always  shared  in  the 
communion  service.    And  so  his  life  long  wish  to  die  in  the 
harness  was  granted  him.    He  was  expecting  to  preach  the 
Sabbath  before  his  death,  but  what  was  considered  a  slight 
indisposition  prevented. 

His  was  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,     he  could  never  endure 
to  see  any  living  thing  suffer;  yet  he  never  flinched  from 
any  duty.    He  was  always  considerate  of  what  seemed  due  to 
another,  yet  firm  and  consistent  in  his  own  belief.     In  all 
his  ministerial  life,  not  one  instance  is  recalled  where  he 
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antagonized  any  man  whether  in  the  church  or  outside  the 
congregation.    The  sweetness  of  his  home  life  is  seen  in  the 
unusual  tribute  of  a  son  who  said,  "In  all  my  life,  I  never 
heard  my  father  utter  one  impatient  or  Unkind  word  to  mother." 

June  18,  1908,  Dr.  and  Hrs .  Windsor  celebrated  their  gol- 
den wedding  anniversary  in  the  Yosemite.    An  unintentional 
remark  a  few  days  previous  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  hosts 
and  guests  at  the  camp  with  the  result  that  on  the  anniversary 
day  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  joined  in  celebrating  the 
first  golden  wedding  in  the  Yosemite,  and  the  event  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  most  interesting  program  of  adclressess,  mu- 
sic, etc. 

On  their  return  home,  their  Campbell  friends  also  insisted 
on  recognizing  the  anniversary  with  a  reception  which  was 
largely  attended,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  8,  1908,  as  he  sat  quietly 
reading,  he  was  called  from  earthly  to  the  heavenly  home. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Campbell  church  Sunday 
morning,  September  13th.    i'he  principal  address  was  by  the 
pastor  Rev.  (ieorge  3.  Atkinson. 

The  body  was  carried  to  the  r.ose  Hill  Cemetery,  Chicago, 
and  a  brief  service  was  held  at  the  Cemetery  chapel,  conduct- 
ed by  Dr.  J.  LI.  Sturtevant,  and  Clifford  Snowden. 

So  closed  this  life  of  great  honor  and  usefulness.     He  be- 
longed to  three  states,  out  most  of  all  he  belonged  to  Iowa. 
His  youth  was  spent  here.    His  college  life  was  here.     His  ear- 
ly ministry  was  here.    He  gave  us  fifteen  years  of  splendid 
service.    We,  count  him  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  our  Iowa 
Congregationalism  and  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Fifty-second  Sketch: 

THOMAS  A.  WADSfORTH. 

Thomas  A.  Tadsworth,  son  of  'Jhomas  and  llary  (York) 
7adsworth,  was  born  at  Longbuckly,  ITorthhamptonshire  ,  Eng- 
land, August  6,  1821.    He  graduated  at  Cberlin  College  in 
1847,  and  from  the  Seminary  in  1853. 

Ee  was  ordained  at  Lebanon,  1ST.  H. ,  February  81,  1854. 

He  served  the  Lebanon  and  Fowlerville  churches  in  New 
York,  and  then  came  to  Iowa.    He  was  commissioned  for  l.lc- 
Gregor,  March  20,  1858,  but  left  for  '"isconsin  in  June  cf  the 
following  year.    While  at  McGregor,  he  made  a  report  (llarch 
1859)  as  follows: 

"McGregor  has  been  noted,  far  and  near,  for  tts  wicked- 
ness and  in  this  respect  has  had  a  well-earned  reputation; 
but  there  are  here  even  indications  of  good.     In  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  through  the  fidelity  of  his  people,  aided  by 
the  liberality  of  your  society,  a  brighter  day  seems  to  be 
dawning  upon  us.    That  gospel  which  has  transformed  peoples, 
and  nations,  is  working  out  silently,  though  steadily,  it 
legitimate  results  in  this  place.    "Te  see  it  in  the  rising 
standard  of  public  opinion  and  the  more  elevated  tone  of 
public  morality,  which  is  a  subject  of  frequent  remark,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  been  here  the  longest.  Very 
favorable  comparisons  aredrawn  between  the  present  ti..e  and 
a  year  ago,  when  your  faithful  missionary,  the  beloved  and 
lamented  Bloomer,  commended  his  short  but  earnest  career  a- 
mong  this  people.    There  is  a  great  work,  however,  to  be 
done  here  yet.    Though  sobered  somewhat  by  the  embarrasments 
of  the  times,  there  is  still  manifest  much  of  that  peculiarly 
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intense  haste  to  be  rich,  which  seems  to  characterize  the 
new  and  growing  settlements  of  the    7est.     This  makes  it  a 
work  of  time  to  gain  the  ears  and  hearts  of  thos  whose  wakin 
dreams  are  full  of  visions  of  wealth  and  earthly  splendor. 
This  difficulty  is,  however,  being  steadily  overcome,  and 
the  number  of  business  men  who  are  resuming  the  habits  which 
they  had  left,  with  restraints  of  Eastern  society,  and  who 
feel  the  growing  restraints  of  Christian  society  here,  and 
resume  their  place  in  the  house  of  worship,  is  constantly 
increasing. 

"'7e  are  very  much  straitened  for  room  in  our  present 
place  of  meeting;  and  if  all  who  frequently  come,  should 
come  at  onoe ,  it  would  not  hold,  perhaps,  more  than  half  of 
them.     The  matter  is  being  canvassed,  and  we  hope  that  ar- 
rangements will  soon  be  made  for  building  a  house  of  worship 
Cur  temperance  society  is  progressing  steadily  in  its  work 
and  many  of  the  young  men  who  used  to  frequent  the  saloons, 
have  signed  the  pledge.     Several  habitual  drunkards  have 
been  reclaimed.    A  lyceum,  also,  has  been  orgainzed  which 
is  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  by  stimulating  thought 
and  reading,  occupying  many  leisure  hours,  which  have  hit- 
herto been  spent  in  the  saloons  over  the  card  table  with 
the  usual  potations.11 

Ee  began  at  i.lazomane ,  June  19th,  1859.  In  June  of  1860, 
he  was  commissioned  for  Cheboygan  ^alls,  Plymouth,  and  Lyn- 
don.    Cheboygan  and  vicinity  was  nis  field  until  1866. 

In  the  years  1867-9  his  residence  was  at  uilwaukee  with- 
out charge.    Then  in  1870  and  1871,  he  was  pastor  at  Waseca, 
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Minnesota.    Prom  1871  to  1875,  he  was  at  Brandon,  7isonsin. 
In  the  years  1876  and  1877  ,  he  was  in  Milwaukee  again.  Prom 
1878  to  1880,  he  was  pastor  at  Des  Plaines,  Illinois.  Then 
from  1880  to  188E,  he  was  at  Raymond,  ""isconsin,  and  at  Union 
Grove  from  1882  to  1884.    3ver  after  that  his  home  was  at 
Milwaukee.    He  died  of  Bright 's  disease  I.Iay  22,  1899,  aged 
77  years,  nine  months  and  sixteen  days.    He  was  twice  married 
August  22,  1856,  he  was  married  to  liayy  Eliza  Fowler,  of 
Fowlerville  ,  Hew  York.     She  died  I.Iarch  28,  1866.     Ee  was 
married  again  to  Sarah  1.  Phelps,  November  24,  1896.  His 
stay  in  Iowa  was  short.     7e  simply  give  him  space  enough  in 
our  annals  to  record  his  name.    He  helped  a  little  in  the 
making  of  McGregor  and  in  the  making  of  the  state. 
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Fifty-* third  Sketch: 

TILIIAM  P.  AVERY. 

William  Pitt  Avery,  son  of  John  and  Clarinda  (Ayer(  Avery, 
was  "born  in  Griswold,  Connecticut,  October  2,  1816.    He  fitted 
for  college  with  his  pastor,  Hev.  3.  I)  Jewett ,  of  Griswold; 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1839,  and  from  East  Windsor 
Seminary  in  1842. 

In  1844  and  1845  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Coventary,  H.  I. 
He  was  ordained  at  lewis,        Y.  ,  June  3,  1846,  and  served  this 
church  until  June  11,  1848. 

Els  Padan  Aram  was  Griswold,  Connecticut,  where  he  was 
married  to  Olive  Huntington,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Eliza- 
beth (lord)  Huntington,  October  2,  1848. 

Prom  1850  to  1856,  they  were  settled  at  Bozrah,  Conn., 
and  then  came  Test,  beginning  at  Hampton  and  Ohapin ,  April 
1,  1858. 

He  had  these  two  fields  under  his  care  for  fourteen  years, 
but  from  1872  to  1876,  he  had  only  Ohapin.    He  was  pastor  at 
Chapin  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    We  get  just  a 
few  glimpse  of  his  work  and  experiences  in  his  report  to 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

In  January  of  1861,  he  writes: 

"In  August  last  this  house  was  visited  by  a  terrific 
thunder  storm,  during  which  my  house  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  was  considerably  injured..    The  fluid  struck  the  chimney, 
which  was  demolished.     Leaving  that ,  it  went  about  the 
house  in  three  different  directions,  leaving  destruction  in 
its  track;  and  yet,  though  it  passed  over  us  and  around  us, 
not  a  hair  of  our  heads  was  touched.     Te  were  all  in  bed, 
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and  it  really  seemed  that  every  spot  in  our  house  had  "been 
visited  except  the  places  our  beds  occupied.    Even  within 
a  foot  of  ray  "boy's  head  lay  a  double  brick  from  the  chimney. 
7e  could  not  but  feel  that  our  preservation  was  owing-  to  the 
tender  care  of  that  Being  who  can  say,  "thus  far  and  no  far- 
ther;" and,  as  we  knelt  around  the  mercy  seat,  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  our  one  feeling  was,  gratitiide 
to  God  for  saving  us  all  alive.    One  other  house  was  struck 
earlier  in  the  season,    The  consequences  to  the  family  were 
more  serious  than  in  our  case,  yet  all  lives  were  spared." 

Again,  in  Novemoer  of  1862,  he  writes: 

"I  have  never  been  disposed  to  despise  the  day  of  small 
things;  and  so,  for  lack  of  anything  striking  to  mention,  I 
must  tell  how  the  leaven  is  working  in  a  quiet  way.  Three 
of  the  youthful  members  of  our  little  church  (young  ladies) 
are  engaged  in  teaching,  in  small  districts,  six  and  four 
miles  from  '.  ere--localities  where  it  has  been  impossible, 
heretofore,  to  exert  much  religious  influence.     But  these 
teachers  are  getting  hold  of  the  children,  and  in  a  measure, 
of  the  parents  too.    One  morning  one  of  these  teachers  was 
visited  before  her  school  was  opened,  by  a  member  of  the 
district,  an  irreligious  man,  and,  as  he  tarried,  she  felt 
tried  as  to  her  duty;  but  she  at  length  proceeded  as  usual, 
and,  after  prayer,  he  wished  to  talk  to  the  children,  gave 
them  some  good  advice,  and  then  said  to  her  that  he  was  re- 
joiced that  she  had  religious  exercises  in  her  school. 

"Another  (the  lamb  that  was  born  amid  the  icebergs  last 
October,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  a  previous  report)  lias 
gone  to  work  in  earnest  for  her  Llaster.     She  has,  ins t rumen- 
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tally,  started  a  Sao  bath  school  in  her  district,  and  called 
on  me  for  books,  which  I  rejoiced  to  furnish.    Through  her 
influence,  also,  one  of  her  scholars  hopes  she  has  found  her 
Savior.    Now,  I  expect,  through  the  influence  of  these  teach- 
ers on  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  that  the  parents  will, 
in  time,  be  compelled  to  cone  to  meeting,  and  if  I  can  wait, 
and  labor  on  in  patient  hope,  perhaps  I  may  some  time  have 
more  cheering  evidence  that  the  G-ospel,  as  set  forth  by  me, 
is  producing  its  legitimate  results." 

Of  coarse  every  missionary  in  the  sixties  had  something  to 
say  about  the  war.     In  his  report  (December  1862)  Mr.  Avery 
writes: 

"The  monotony  of  our  prairie  life  has  been  somewhat  broken 
of  late  by  the  aspects  of  the  war--the  call  of  the  president 
for  additional  volunteers,  the  order  for  a  draft,  and  the 
rush  of  our  citizens  in  response  to  these  calls.    We  thought 
that  as  a  community  and  a  county  we  were  -.veil  nigh  drained 
before  this,  but  now  we  have  sent  an  entire  company  from  our 
county,  over  twenty  from  our  township,  several  from  our  con- 
gregation, and  one  from  out  little  church.     It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  a  large  proportion  when  it  is  born  in  mind  that 
the  county  has  a  population  of  net  much  over  a  thousand.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  missionary  can  do  a  little  more 
than  hold  on  and  keep  the  ground  until  these  troublous  times 
be  past.    '.7e  wait  anxiously  for  the  crushing  of  the  mighty 
rebellion,  and  the  return  of  our  soldiers  to  their  once 
peaceful  and  happy  homes.    Hay  the  Lord  hasten  in  in  his  time. 

"Spiritually  we  are  in  a  cold  state.    The  minds  of  the 
people'  seem  to  bo  wholly  absorbed  in  the  war,  and  in  the 
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greatly  increased  burdens  imposed  upon  the  few  who  remain  in 
securing  the  harvest.    However  much  we  may  ieplore  the  evils 
of  such  a  condition,  they  seem  to  be  inevitable,  and  call 
for  the  exercise  of  faith  and  patience." 

We  hear  again  from  Bro.  Avery  in  April  of  1865.     In  his 
report,  he  represents  himself  as  a  "solitary  sentinel, 2 
and  says: 

"The  sentinel  stationed  at  one  of  the  outposts  occupies 
a  responsible  and  laborious  position,  if  it  is  not  one  of 
honor;  and  is  often  toilworn  and  weary,  though  he  may  be 
able  to  report  little  visible  success.    His  solitary  watch- 
ing and  labor  are  .niite  as  important  as  is  that  of  the  sol- 
dier who  is  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight." 

"I  have  now  been  six  years  and  a  half  on  this  field,  the 
only  missionary  of  your  society  in  the  county.    My  nearest 
ministerial  brethren  are  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  distant. 
I  have  had  no  vacation  since  coming  here,  and  have  exchanged 
but  one  Sabbath,  and  but  very  seldom  have  had  help,  and  but 
rarely  have  been  permitted  to  meet  with  my  brethren  in  ass- 
ociation.   Through  the  fierce  blasrs  of  winter  and  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  summer,  I  have  met  my  appointments,  both  in 
this  place  and  at  Hampton,  eight  miles  distant,  with  almost 
uniform  regularity;  and  is  it  a  cause  for  wonder  that ,  with 
very  imperfect  vision  and  a  constitution  never  vigorous,  I 
should  feel  considerably  v.-orn  down?    But  through  weary  in 
the  work,  I  trust  I  am  not  weary  of  it,  and  would  gird  my- 
self anew  to  the  labors  that  are  still  before  me. 

"Though  we  are  far  removed  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
battle ,  and  know  but  little  of  the  excitements  of  party 
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strife,  yet  we  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  life  and 
death  struggle  in  which  our  nation  in  now  engaged.  The 
loyalty  of  the  people  0f  this  place  will  be  apparent  when  I 
state  that  under  the  last  call  for  troops,  we  had  no  men  to 
raise,    le  are  still  in  advance  of  all  calls.    We  long  and 
pray  for  a  speedy  peace--a  peace  that  will  bring  honor  to 
the  nation,  and  liberty  to  every  captive." 

The  ITews- Letter  of  Llay,  1866,  reports  a  donation  visit 
from  his  people  in  Hampton.    Brother  Avery  writes: 

"On  the  eveing  of  the  loth  ultimo,  friends  in  Hampton, 
invited  us  to  their  new  school  house  to  receive  a  donation 
visit,    There  were  present  from  Hampton  and  vicinity,  toget- 
her with  a  few  friends  from  Ohapin,  more  than  two  hundred 
persons.    The  donation  amounted  to  J167.50,  mostly  in  green- 
backs . " 

Brother  Avery  ends  his  reports  so  far  as  oublished,  in  a 
"joyful  day,"  in  which  the  Hampton  house  of  worship  was  de- 
dicated.   His  report  is  as  follows: 

"It  was  a  marked  day  in  the  calender  of  the  little  church 
at  Hampton,  on  which,  after  much  trial  of  faith  and  patience 
they  dedicated  their  church  edifice,  with  an  instructive 
sermon,  by  President  Llagoun.    The  house  elicits  the  praise 
of  all,  for  its  simplicity  and  adaptation  to  its  uses.     It  i 
53x54  feet,  with  a  conference  room  in  the  rear  20x30  feet. 
The  entire  cost,  including  site  and  furnishing,  is  about 
35,000.    ~ith  expected  aid  from  the  Congregational  Union, 
there  is  still  -,;700  to  provide  for.     It  is  impossible  for 
more  wealthy  churches  to  realize  the  struggle  it  has  cost 
this  little  church  of  only  about  thirty  resident  members,  of 
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limited  resources  to  provide  this  house  with  comparatively 
little  outside  aid. 

"Some  may  th  ink  this  a  small  story  to  tell,  as  the  result 
of  fourteen  years  of  missionary  labor;  a  church  of  thirty 
resident  members,  and  a  church  edifice.     But  after  these 
years  of  alternate  hope  and  disappointment,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  see  our  people  so  long  tossed  hither  and 
thither,  established  in  their  own  church  home,  and  their 
rededicating  themselves  to  the  Ilaster's  service." 

After  Mr,  Avery  closed  his  work  at  Chapin,  he  moved  to 
Hampton  where  his  son  William  was  established  in  business, 
and  this  was  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For 
the  last  ten  years  he  suffered  much.    Ee  was  always  delicate; 
for  years  he  was  totally  blind.    He  was  know  far  and  wide 
as  the  blind  preacher.    ?or  years  he  was  wasting  away  with 
consumption.    His  release  same  January  23,  1885,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years,  three  months,  and  twenty  one  days. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Brother  Avery  in  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life.    "7e  belonged  to  the  same  oassociation. 

We  met  often  at  our  association  gatherings,  his  wife  or 
his  son  William  being  always  with  him  to  be  eyes  for  him. 
lir.  Avery  was  modesty  in  excess.    He  placed  himself  lowest 
and  least  of  all.    He  felt  his  limitations  and  his  infirm- 
ities keenly,  but  he  never  complained.    He  was  always  bright 
and  cheerful  and  deeply  interested  in  the  churches  and  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.    He  was  a  missionary  oast or,  in- 
structing his  people  in  missions.    He  took  his  missionary 
collections  regularly,  and  gave  himself  liberally  otit  of  his 
scanty  income. 
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Blind  though  he  was,  he  was  a  good  preacher,    I-Ie  spoke  with 
deliberation,  but  without  hesitation,     his  voice  was  pleasant; 
he  always  had  something  good  to  say.    Ee  was  a  good  man,  gen- 
tle, quiet,  humble,  faithful  to  his  trust,  a  good  companion, 
a  good  neighbor,  a  true  and  efficient  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Chapin  and  Eampton  will  never  loss  the  flavor  of  i:is 
beautiful  life.     The  influences  of  his  character  and  teachings 
have  5'one  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Fifty-fourth  Sketch; 

JCEN  K.  NUTTING. 

Thile  I  was  writing  ray  Pilgrims  in  Iowa,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Nutting  asking  him  to  give  me  a  little  sketch  of  his  life. 
His  reply  was  as  follows: 

"I  was  born — they  tell  me- -on  the  17th  of  May,  1832,  at 
Groton,  llassachutsetts .    The  leaves  had  just  clothed  the 
trees  in  beauty,  and  many  flowers  were  present ,-- just  as 
conscious  of  the  event  as  I  myself  was.    My  father  was 
Joseph  Danforth  Nutting,  and  his  wife  was  Lucinda  Keep.  I 
was  the  twelfth  and  last  child.     (Ten  of  us  grew  up  and 
married).     Only  myself  and  one  sister  are  now  living.  It 
was  not    the  fashion  to  graduate,  along  in  my  early  time, 
except  from  a  regular  college.     I  learned  to  reas  at  my 
mother's  knee,  so  that  when  I  started  to  school  in  the  win- 
ter of  my  sixth  year,  I  could  read  "right  off"  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  teacher.     I  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  learn- 
ing the  alphabet,  it  came  too  early.    The  district  school  did 
what  it  could  for  me  till  my  twelfth  year,  when  I  spent  a 
winter  at  I.Iillford,  U.  H.  ,  with  an  aunt  and  went  to  an  "up- 
per room"  school—there  v/ere  no  high  schools  then,  or  none  to 
speak  of.     In  my  fourteenth  year,  I  went  to  live  with  my 
uncle,  Prof.  Rufus  Nutting,  at  Homeo ,  llichigan.    He  later  re- 
moved to  Lodi  in  the  same  state,  but  I  remained  at  the  Aca- 
demy at  Komeo  until  I  was  supposed  to  be  fitted  for  college. 
There  was  no  graduation  from  such  schools  then.     I  returned 
to  New  England  having  a  brother  acting  as  principal  of  the 
Academy  at  West  Battleborough,  Vermont.    Between  June  1st, 
and  September  15th  (1850)  I  took  the  entire  freshman  course 
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and  entered  without  conditions  the  Sophomore  class  at  '"illiaras. 
I  graduated  from  Tilliams  in  1853,  and  the  next  winter,  enter- 
ed the  theological  seminary  at  East  "'indsor,  now  Hartford,  of 
which  Seminary  I  am  now  listed  with  the  alumni,  though  i 
did  not  quite  finish  the  course.     The  seminary  was  at  that 
time  almost  extinct,  and  was  only  saved  by  its  removal  to 
Hartford. 

"I  was  ordained  at  Bddyville,  Iowa,  September  28,  1858,  so 
that  I  have  somewhat  more  than  completed  a  half  century  in  the 
ordained  ministry- -and  would  like  to  keep  on  another  half 
century. 1 

"I  had  supplied  for  some  months  at  Eddyville ,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  ordination,  I  had  been  acting  pastor  at  Polk  City 
for  some  months.     3y  request  of  the  little  church  at  Polk  City 
(on  account  of  its  feebleness)  the  church  at  Sddyville  called 
the  council.     Brother  Spaulding  of  Ottumwa  offered  the  or- 
daining prayer,  and  Brother  A.  3.  French,  then  pastor  at 
.Sddyville,  was  clerk  of  the  council.     I  think  no  minister 
then  present  is  now  living,  and  only  such  as  were  then 
young  who  were  in  attendance,  still  survive." 

"Lly  fields  of  labor  have  been  Polk  Oity,  of  which  I  was  the 
first  minister;  Bradford  and  Nashua  (nearly  nine  years);  I.lon- 
ticello  (only  six  months)  which  I  resigned  to  accept  the 
financial  agency  of  Chicago  theological  Seminary  for  Iowa; 
Slenwood  (nine  years  in  two  pastorates);  missionary  work  un- 
der the  A.  II.  S.   (one  year);  and  eight  years  pastorate  at 
Austinburg,  Ohio,  beginning  in  1874;  Llillbank,  South  Dakota, 
(first  pastor  there)  1882  and  1883;  Rochester,  Mich,  (part 
of  1884);  North  Hidgeville ,  Ohio,   (two  years);  Freedom,  Ohio, 
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(three  years);  second  pastorate  at  Glenwood  (1890-5);  Buf- 
falo Center  (1695);  supplied  at  itock  lapids  the  early  part  of 
1896;  then  at  Gaza,  pioneering  and  building  a  church;  pastor 
at  Sioux  Hapids  (1897);  tiro  years  without  charge  hut  preaching 
most  of  the  time;  pastor  at  College  Springs  (1902  and  a  part 
of  1903);  pastor  at  ?armington  and  Ansonia  nearly  a  year; 
leaving  to  take  care  of  the  home  of  my  wife  on  the  death  of 
her  mother;  Volunteer  work  in  that  neighborhood  and  at  Kelly; 
call  to  this  church  (Auburndale ,  Florida)  and  "began  work 
April  1,  1905,  and  having  obtained  help  of  God  continue 
unto  this  day,  rejoicing  to  preach  Christ  and  Lim  crucified, 

"Beginning  with  the  little  brown  church  at  Bradford,  I 
furnished  plans  for  the  first  church  building  at  3ock:ford 
(later  destroyed  by  a  cyclone);  the  church  at  Tabor;  rebuilt 
the  parsonage  at  Glenwood,  built  the  large  church  at  Austin- 
burg,  Ohio;  and  later  the  churches  at  Thompson  and  at  Gaza. 
In  most  of  these  I  drew  all  of  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  in  several  instances,  personally  superintended  the  entire 
work,  while  doing  also  the  work  of  pastor  and  preacher,  usual- 
ly without  vacation.     Church  building  has  been  my  recreation." 

"Conscious  now  that  my  time  is  short,  I  hope  to  continue 
my  work  as  pastor  and  die  in  the  harness,  but  God's  will  is 
best.  "rith  perpetual  lovo  for  the  dear  churches  in  Iowa,  I 
remain  yours  John  X.  Hutting." 

This  is  John  X.  Hutting  in  a  nut  shell.     It  will  be  an 
easy  ta&k  to  amplify  and  supplement  this  little  sketch. 

Polk  City  was  i:is  first  parish.    His  commission  for  this 
field. is  dated  April  26,  1858.    his  first  report  from  this 
field,  dated  February  1859,  is  as  follows: 


"I  have  some  interesting,  though  painful  work,  among  the  lost 
sheep — I  might  almost  say  dead  sheop — of  eastern  churches. 
One  a  man  for  many  years  a  supposed  consistent  christian,  is 
now  troubled  to  iaaow  how  Judas  died--a  poor  cavil  of  Tom 
Paine ' s.    Another,  once  and  for  some  years,  a  member  of  the 
church,  has  after  years  of  wickedness,  become  a  Unitarian 
Baptist.    Another,  who  has  been  a  Close--Communion  Baptist, 
and  who  talked  so  well  about  reforming,  but  I  was  lead  to 
entertain  some  hopes  of  him,  I  find  to  be  currently  accused 
of  stealing,  and  am  pained  to  know  that  he  is  guilty  of  other 
acts  far  different  from  any  which  the  life  of  a  christian  shoul 
exhibit .     It  is  not  strange  that  many  turn  atheists  here,  when 
they  see  the  grear  numbers  who  leave  their  religion  east  of 
the  Father  of  Taters.    Yet,  it  is  good  to  sec  that  a  few  are 
left  after  all  the  sifting;  and  some,  even,  who  have  brought 
dishonor  on  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  East  are  here  striving 
to  repair  the  consequences  as  far  as  may  be,  by  their  humble, 
earnest,  Christian  lives. 

"In  common  with  almost  all  who  live  honestly  here,  we  are, 
and  shall  be  during  the  coming  winter,  exposed  to  such  priva- 
tions as  in  the  East  we  should  not  have  thought  we  could  any- 
wise endure.    W9  were  counting  up  to-day  the  provisions  in 
our  possession,  and  found  that  including  pepper  and  salt,  we 
could  muster  twenty-one  cents  worth.     Such  a  state  of  our 
larder  has  happened  more  than  onee ,  and  we  fear  may  happen 
again  in  spite  of  our  efforts.    When  I  came  here  there  was  no 
alternative  between  boarding  in  a  tavern,  where  I  could  have 
no  study  except  the  common  lining-room  or  qussi-parlor ,  and 
building  me  a  house.     I  chose  the  latter;  and  though  I  have 
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thus  far  expended  scarcely  more  than  the  rent  of  two  rooms 
would  "be,  at  the  usual  rates,  that  with  a  few  indispensable 
articles  of  clothing  purchased,  has  so  completely  eaten  up 
my  appropriation,  that  I  have  had  nothing  left  to  buy  gro- 
ceries or  provisions  with,  while  the  single  farmer  who  sub- 
scribed anything  has  lost  nearly  all. .his  crops,  and  been 
sorely  pressed  by  the  sheriff  besides.    Lloney  is  not;  and 
few  will  be  able  to  biiy  clothing  for  the  winter;  for  the 
credit  system  is  at  an  end.     I  see  no  way  in  which  we  can 
provide  ourselves  with  comfortable  apparel,  and  pay  for  the 
plastering  of  two  small  rooms  (the  largest  nine  feet  by 
twelve )  without  which  we  must  freeze  outright. 

"However  none  of  these  things  move  us.     Te  feel  that  the 
work  is  sweet,  and  we  could  not  leave  it.    Te  do  not  suffer 
more  than  many  who  have  no  better  ends  in  view  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  this  world's  goods;  and  if  we  speak  of  these 
things,  it  is  to  be  counted  all  joy,  and  would  you  see  how 
much  we  are  favored  in  being  called  where  it  needs  a  little 
courage  to  face  the  battle.     God  give  all  home  missionaries 
as  happy  hearts  as  ours." 

Again  in  April  of  185S,  he  writes: 

"You  in  the  midst  of  revival  scenes,  daily  prayer  meetings, 
and  the  like,  can  hardly  understand  how  we  at  this  distance, 
and  laboring  under  so  many  disadvantages  would  enjoy  meet- 
ing you  face  to  face,  and  conversing  freely  of  things  per- 
taining to  the  great  cause  there  and  here." 

""Then  I  last  reported,  I  was  obliged  to  take  not  of  dis- 
appointments and  discouragements  that  seemed  insurmountable. 
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At  the  present  time,  while  some  things  seem  darker  than  ever, 
there  are  also  glimmerings  of  hope  that  God  is  about  to  ap- 
pear for  us.    The  ministrations  of  the  word  have  been  much 
interrupted  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  place  to  meet.  Some 
four  other  denominations  occupy  the  same  school  house  with 
us;  and  it  :ias  been  our  lot  to  meet  the  treatment  complained 
of  by  all  our  brethren  in  similar  circumstances  throughout 
the  state,  viz.,  to  have  other  sects  take  no  notice  of  our 
appointments,  and  hold  meetings  which  they  know  will  direct- 
ly supplant  ours. 

"Our  Sabbath  school,  alas,  has  been  strangled  by  the  pres- 
sure of  appointments,  the  house  not  being  obtained  with  any 
regularity,  but  as  soon  as  spring  opens  we  shall  revive  it. 
You  might  be  tempted  to  ask  "why  do  you  not  receive  it  into 
one  of  your  own  houses?'    I.Iy  largest  room  that  can  be  made 
warm  measures  nine  feet  by  twelve ,  and  contains  a  cook  stove, 
a  table  and  bed;  and  I  am  as  well  off  for  room  as  any  of  our 
people.     Is  not  this  an  irresistable  answer?    Meantime *  we 
are  not  losing  our  hold  of  the  children,  they  come  to  us  for 
books;  and  show  that  they  are  really  attached  to  us  in  many 
ways . " 

"7e  aye  enjoying  a  little  refreshing  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.     I  have  preached  during  the  last  eight  days,  no 
less  than  ten  times  besides  attending  two  funerals,  one  of 
which  was  far  more  laborious  than  preaching--administered 
communion  and  baptism,  visited  and  conversed  with  several 
persons,  and  held  some  half  dozen  prayers  and  conference 
meetings.    Toward  the  last  of  last  week,  I  found  myself  so 
worn  down  that  I  endeavored  to  secure  assistance,  and  for 

that  purpose  ,ve„t  fifteen  miles  to  Des  Moines,  but  our  brother 
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was  ill,  and  I  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  return  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  and  with  no  preparation  preaoh  that  night  and 
twice  on  the  Sabbath.    How  I  have  done  it  I  can  not  tell;  but 
by  some  means,  I  have  felt  myself  supported  and  carried  through 
It  is  true,  I  invariabley  go  to  bed  on  returning  from  ser- 
vice; but  somehow  I  find  my  strength  renewed  when  it  be- 
comes necessary.     2he  interest  was  for  some  weeks  slowly 
gathering  head;  until  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  our  esteem- 
ed citizens  heightened  it  ot  an  extent  that  seemed  to  de- 
mand extra  labors." 

"A  spirit  of  kindness  and  forgiveness  seems  to  peign. 
Tith  tears  and  with  overflowing  hearts,  christians  of  all 
denominations  meet  each  other  and  explain  away  old  grud- 
ges and  wish  that  they  were  buried  *a  hundred  fathoms  deep.1 

"This  morning  I  have  been  out  to  speal  to  some ,  and  in 
my  travels,  I  have  found  a  fossil  christian,  who  had  been 
somehow  hidden  under  the  sediment  of  the  world  for  many 
months.     l\o  one  has  known  his  profession,  till  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  pleasure  of  digging  him  up.    he  says  he 
thinks  it  is  time  for  him  to  rise  from  the  dead;  and  as 
he  has  borne  a  very  exemplary  character  as  a  man  since  he 
has  been  here,  his  coming  out  will  have  a  good  tendency." 

I  have  just  received  a  bos;  and  what  with  spiritual  bles- 
sings and  the  temporal  together,   'our  mouth  is  filled  with 
laughter,  and  cur  tongue  with  singing;  the  Lord  has  done 
great  things  for  us  whereof  -/e  are  glad.' 

"And  now  do  stir  up  some  of  those  ministers  who  are  hang- 
ing about  the  East,  and  tell  them  to  wake  up  and  come  out 
here  and  enter  into  the  work.    We  are  not  sufficient  for  it. 
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Tell  them  to  come  and  labor  hard  twenty  years  in  the  midst 
of  privations  that  have  to  be  felt  to  be  known,  and  yet 
be  well  paid  even  by  such  a  little  drop  of  mercy  as  we  are 
enjoying  at  this  time." 

Again  in  November  of  1859,  l.'.x,  Kutting  reports: 
"Our  work  here  is  much  of  it  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  The 
errors  which  prevail  in  this  region  arc  such  that  are  but 
too  easily  propagated  among  a  people  whose  early  instruction 
has  been  limited,  whose  religious  indoctrination  has  been 
much  neglected,  and  who  are,  as  a  general  thing,  too  kind- 
hearted  to  allow  them  to  oppose  error  with  any  firmness, 
when  it  comes  recommended  by  a  good-natured  and  plausible 
man.    They  are  famous  for  hearing  both  sides.    Though  con- 
vinced of  the  falsity  of  doctrines  advanced  by  errorists, 
they  still  think  it  only  fair  to  run  to  their  preaching, 
which  encouraged  error,  and  in  the  end  overturns  the  faith 
of  some.    Unitarianism  has  already  secured  a  strong  hold  in 
some  of  the  denominations  here.     Our  work  thus  becomes  a 
work  with  individuals,  and  we    areoften  blamed  for  endeav- 
oring to  show  the  necessity  of  doubting  that  song  of  love 
and  sweet  peace  with  which  the  apostles  of  error  charm 
their  victims.     I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  doctrinal  instruction  early  in  life,  as  affording  a 
basis  oi  stability  and  Christian  firmness.    A&d  when  I  see 
men  who  have  professed  the  truth,  but  iiave  not  been  rooted 
and  grounded  in  it,  and  who  are  now,  as  a  consequence,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  doctrine  that  has  plausibility 
enough. to  keep  it  stirring,  I  can  appreciate  the  apostilic 
language,   'I  would  they  were  even  out  off  which  trouble  you.'" 
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Mir.  Nutting  continued  in  this  pastorate  for  about  two 
years.    He  began  at  Bradford  October  20,  1859. 

In  his  nine  years  pastorate  there  he  made  Bradford 
historic  ground. 

Of  course  he  did  first  of  all  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
pastor.  He  tells  something  of  his  work  in  the  church  in 
his  first  report,  published  June  I860.    He  writes: 

:t0ur  prayer  meeting  which  had  stood  at  an  average  at- 
tendance of  from  four  to  six,  and  at  times  had  become  al- 
most extinct,  now  has  an  attendance  about  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  church  members,  and  sometimes  of  late  double  that 
number.    To  break  up  the  monotony  which  seem  to  govern  the 
meetings  when  I  came  here,  I  introduced  the  eustom  of  re- 
peating texts  of  scripture  in  turn,  as  is  practised  in  some 
of  the  daily  meetings  in  our  Eastern  colleges." 

"Another  exercise  which  has  been  of  great  interest  has 
been  the  relation  of  experience.    Thus  evening  by  evening, 
we  have  listened  to  two  or  three  while  they  have  told  us 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  their  souls  in  time  past,  bring- 
ing the  account  down  to  the  present.    The  narration  of 
these  experiences  has  brought  me  some  lessons. 

1.  The  influence  of  early  religious  training.     Not  one 
has  thus  far  spoken  who  Has  not  alluded  to  something  of 
this  kind,    a  mother,  a  grandmother,  a  faithful  Sabbath 
school  teacher,  a  father  a  sister — or  someone  has  impres- 
sed early  upon  the  tender  mind  the  truth  of  eternal  things. 

2.  The  variety  of  Jod's  operations.  No  two  have  been 
awakened  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  an  open  grave  .:as 
been  the  means- -sometimes  a  t ract-- sometimes  a  sermon--some- 
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times  a  faithful  private  appeal.     But  it  is  the  same  0-od 
that  worketh  all  in  all.. 

3.    The  universal  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  coming 
\:est.     It  is  often  a  long  time,  "before  one  who  has  simply 
removed  from  one  toun  to  another  in  Jfew  England,  comes  into 
working  trim;  how  is  it  to  be  expected,  then,  that  removing 
a  thousand  miles  into  a  community  composed  of  mixed,  un- 
harmonious  elements,  should  fail  cf  producing  effect  on 
the  spirituality  even  of  the  best. 

"Times  was  when  the  removal  of  a  family  from  New  England 
to  the  far  off  wilds  of  New  York,  was  an  occasion  worthy 
of  being  noticed;  and  the  chirstian  so  removing  often  got 
a  sermon  to  carry  with  him  from  his  faithful  old  pastor, 
that  prepared  him  for  so  great  an  event,  and  indeed  stuck 
to  him  like  a  nail  in  a  sure  place  all  his  life.    But  now 
such  a  course  is  impossible  for  various  reasons.     The  chris- 
tian emigrant  will,  however,  do  well  to  look  well  to  his 
'Roll'  before  starting;  Aye,  and  to  look  well  to  it  --hen 
he  stops;  for  these  Western  rivers  have  proved  lethean  to 
many  a  hope  and  many  a  profession." 

That  Mr*  letting  instructed  his  people  in  missions  and 
inspired  their  patriotism  is  manifest.     In  his  next  report 
Septemeber  1861,  he  writes: 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  besides  prompt- 
ly meeting  their  engagements  to  me,  this  people  have  con- 
tributed during  the  year  now  ending,  $>70  toward  various 
benevolent  eause.      Prom  present  indications,  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  at  least  twenty  dollars  and  perhaps  more  by  the 
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end  of  the  third  quarter.     This  will  "be  considered  a  good 
amount  by  all  who  know  our  circumstances.     "T.Te  have  not  more 
than  two  or  three  members  who  can  count  their  property  by 
thousands,  and  they  stop  their  counting  still  among  the 
small  digits,  and  what  they  have  is  for  the  most  part  so 
invested  that  it  is  bleeding  rather  than  feeding  them." 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  advert  to  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  state  of  our  beloved  country.  Al- 
most while  I  write  I  hear  the  roll  of  the  drums  calling 
men  to  defend  the  precious  legacies  of  our  fathers.  I 
have  felt  it  may  duty  to  hand  in  my  name,  among  the  rest, 
as  ready  for  the  contest.     I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  go;  but  we  are  all  prepared  to  die  for 
our  land,  and  the  sacred  rights  God  has  given  dlb.     I  have 
never  heard  more  humble  and  fervent  prayers  than  were  put 
up  at  our  last  prayer  meeting,  last  night,  taht  God,  in 
whose  sight  North  and  South  alike  have,  though  not  equally 
sinned,  in  this  matter  of  oppression,  would  grant  mercy 
and  victory  to  the  right.     I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the 
battle  of  our  country  will  be  decided  by  those  that'  :kneel 
rather  than  those  that  march  though  both  are  necessary;  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  Cromwell's  men  will  be  found  in  the 
army.    Already  the  clash  of  arms  is  heard  along  our  borders. 
'God  save  our  land J ' 

P«S'.     I  suppose  the  war  will  embarrass  you.     l:ever  was 
a  time  when  we  more  needed  your  prompt  help;  but,  we  will 
dig  if  you  cannot  help  us.     Credit  me  two  dollars,  and  send 
me  the  balance . " 

Another  report  follows  q^lickly,  published  in  November 
1861,  as  follows: 
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"The  past  quarter  has  been  much  like  those  immediately 
preceding  excepting  in  one  or  two  particulars.    Two  or  thre 
hopeful  conversions  have  tsken  place,  and  a  general  thought 
fulness  at  one  time  indicated  a  more  general  revival,  "but 
this  expectation  was  disappointed.     Ihe  necessary  excite- 
ment attendant  on  raising  and  despatching  a  company  to  the; 
war,  diverted  the  mind  of  the  community  and  much  that  we 
hoped  for  is  to  say  the  least  to  be  long  deferred.  The 
flower  of  our  youth  are  now  in  the  army;  and  so  hearty  has 
been  the  response  to  the  call  of  oiir  country,  that  there 
are  not  left  men  enough  even  with  the  help  of  the  ubiquit- 
ous reapers,  properly  to  harvest  the  grain.     Prom  what  I 
can  learn,  I  think  our  township  carries  the  banner  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  men  sent  in  proportion  to  our 
population.    There  are  sensible  gaps  in  our  congregation. 
The  prayer  meeting  lacks  some  of  its  ornaments  and  the 
church  misses  some  of  its  members. 

"We  had  again  begun  to  stir  in  the  matter  of  church 
building,  and  were  in  a  hopeful  condition;  but  the  workmen 
upon  whom  we  depended  have  gone  to  the  war,  or  are  left  by 
the  departure  of  others  in  a  condition  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  assistance.     'Tith  great  reluctance,  we  shall  have 

to  defer  once  more.  Tell,  Sod's  time  is  the  best  time. 
"Then  he  sees  fit,  we  shall  have  a  house.  Till  then  much 
of  our  work  must  be  desultory,  and  must  lead  to  far  less 
permanent  results  than  otherwise. 

"The  ccntirbutions  of  the  church  to  benevolent  objects, 
have,  we  think,  been  as  large  as  could  reasonably  be  expect 
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Almost  every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  earnings,  has  been 
obliged  to  lose  largely  from  the  bad  currency  of  a  neigh- 
boring state.  Your  last  draft  was  cut  down  by  this  means 
to  the  extent  of  some  six  dollars.  Yet  the  past  year  has 
seen  more  than  eighty  dollars  contributed  this  people 
to  the  various  societies." 

In  his  next  report,  January  1863,  Mr.  Nutting  speaks  of 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  achievements  which  made  Bradford 
historic  ground— the  building  of  a  hor.se  of  worship;  the 
report  follows: 

TT 77e  have  made  one  definite  step  in  the  work  of  church 
erection.    T7e  have  laid  the  foundations  high  and  strong;  the 
sills  are  framed  and  laid.     But  for  this  winter,  I  do  not 
see  but  we  must  put  up  with  the  school  house  which  I  des- 
cribed in  one  of  your  numbers,  and  of  which  description  I 
am  often  reminded  by  my  people  who,  on  very  cold  or  windy 
Sabbaths  realize  its  truth.     I  am  now  suffering  from  sick- 
ness caught  there,  and  was  unable  to  preach  last  Sabbath 
on  this  account.     'Fix  it  up  '  you  will  say.    Do  you  remem- 
ber that  story  about  Pope?    TThenever  the  hunchback  poet 
stumbled,  he  was  in  the  irreverant  habit  of  exclaiming;  'God 
mend  me!'     A  street  boy  overhearing  this  one  day  contemp- 
tuously viewed  the  crippled  genius,  and  exclaimed  in  reply, 
'It  would  be  easier  for  him  to  make  anew. '     It  is  a  good 
deal  to  with  us.    There  is  something  the  natter  everywhere 
fi*om  shingles,  to  foundation;  and  the  trouble  is  in  one 
word--a  word  that  means  as  much  as  original  sin  ever  did— 
specualtion.     However,  we  are  going  to  doctor  it  as  long 
as  there  is  hope.     But  our  only  real  ground  of  encourge- 
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merit  in  the  future  lies,  humanly  speaking,  in  those  wait- 
ing sills.'' 

"During  last  quarter,  the  church  here  has  met  with  its 
first  bereavement  by  death.    A  little  more  than  a  year  since 
I  married  a  young  man  full  of  promise,  who ,  the  next  Sabbat h 
united  with  the  church.    Ee  was  a  soldier  in  our  4th  caval- 
ry.    His  regiment  were  attacked  with  measles  in  camp,  and 
after  very  nearly  losing  his  life  he  returned  home  only  to 
be  prostrated  by  sickness  in  another  form  which  again 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.    His  second  recovery 
was  so  gradual  and  partial  that  his  furlough  was  lengthened 
some  months,  and  he  only  returned  to  his  company  to  offer 
his    life  in  vain.    Eis  enfeebled  frame  sunk  at  once  under 
the  terrible  camp  fever,  and  his  youthful  wife  found  her- 
self suddenly  a  widow.     Ee  bore  testimony  to  the  brave  but 
irreligious  men  that  surrounded  him  on  his  dying  palate 
concerning  Jesus  and  the  power  of  faith  in  Him  to  comfort 
the  sould  in  such  an  hour.    Ee  died  thus  net  in  vain.  "Te 
need  more  testimony  of  the  kind  in  our  army." 

The  next  communication  published  June,  1865,  records 
the  completion  of  the  sanctuary.    Ee  writes: 

"An  event  long  hoped  for  and  labored  for,  has  taken  place 
the  dedication  of  our  neat  and  comfortable  church.     I  am 
sorry  to  confess  that  the  exterior  is  not  as  tasteful  as 
it  night  have  been.    'But  the  in§ide  makes  up  for  that.  Is 
it  possible  that  we  have  such  a  tasteful,  pleasant,  comfor- 
table place  to  worship  G-od  in?    So  I  ask  myself  again  and 
again  as  I  sit  listening  tc  the  preliminary  efforts  of  our 
new  choir  (oh,  yes  we  have  a  choir,  now! )  and  watching  the 
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pleasant  faces  that  come  one  after  another  to  their  places 
in  the  nicely  grained  slips.     IFa  worshipped  in  the  house  a 
part  of  last  year  without  the  pews;  hut  we  were  only  camp- 
ing out.     There  was  no  home-like  feeling,  hut  now  every 
Sab-hath  adds  to  the  force  of  association  which,  as  they 
grow  with  passing  years  aro  a  more  and  more  powerful  auxi- 
liary to  the  truth.    There  is  at  last  something  sacred  in 
this  secular,  Tester  town — a  rallying  point  for  all  coming 
time,  we  hope,  to  all  that  love  the  appearing  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior.     For,  though  other  churches  may  in  time  he  built 
this  will  doubtless  remain;  and  if  the  present  should  he 
destroyed,  it  is  likely  that  a  better  would  rise  in  its 
place.     Christianity  has  intrenched  herself,  and  means  to 
hold  a  place. 

"It  positively  tires  me  to  think  of  the  almost  three  years' 
tugging  and  lifting  by  which  it  has  been  done.    None  of  us 
were  rich.     Our  town  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  business  mat- 
ters.   ,_re  were  in  a  low  typhoid  condition,  and  growing  weak- 
er daily.    Tithin  a  year  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  of  sub- 
scription walked  off  by  removal.     The  crash  of  1857  was 
succeeded  by  the  1 stumptail 1  panic,  in  which  a  great  part 
of  the  currency  evaporated  into  paper  rags.     The  church 
sent  me  word  that  I  must  squeeze  on  fifty  dollars  less 
than  ever;  and  your  treasurer  shortened  me  down  another 
twenty-five,     life  sick — badly  indebted  for  my  education-- 
no  poor  house  in  the  county--ha§  some  expectation  of  being 
.sold  to  the  cheapest  bidder." 

"Tfell,  flesh  and  blood  would  not  do  to  confer  with.  Af- 
ter much  thought  I  told  the  leading  church  members  I  would 
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consent  to  squeeze  on  condition  that  they  should  take  hold 
and  lift  hard  toward  "building  a  church.     In  such  a  time  I 
thought  it  would  not  do  to  make  any  public  stir  a"bout  such 
a  matter--it  would  be  talked  to  death  in  three  days,  unless 
we  could  get  a  tangible  nucleus  to  begin  with,    No  time 
would  probably  occur  in  which  we  could  "buy  lots  so  cheap- - 
we  would  get  them  first  and  say  nothing.     In  a  few  days 
we  had  quietly  accomplished  so  much- -we  had  the  fee  of  four 
as  pretty  lots  as  could  be  desired,  already  provided  with 
fine  old  oaks,  disposed  in  an  oval  ring,  exactly  right  for 
the  church  to  be  set  in  the  middle." 

"Jfoxtj  the  lumber!    Fortunately  we  are  just  on  the  skirts 
of  a  mighty  forest — forty  thousand  acres!     I  well  remember 
the  bitter  cold  morning  on  which,  for  the  first  time  a 
good  brother  went  with  me  tc  the  house  of  a  wealthy  farmer 
(not  a  religious  man) ,  and  the nee  into  the  woods  to  mark 
the  first  tree  for  the  church.    7e  got  hands  to  cut  and 
haul  them  to  the  mill  without  difficulty,  and  our  brethren 
who  owned  the  mill  were  willing  to  saw  them  for  their  part." 

"Then  spring  opened  the  stone  for  the  foundation  was  to 
be  quarried,  and  later  to  be  laid  up.     Several  of  us  v/ere 
masons  for  the  nonce--as  might  perhaps  be'  seen  by  an  exper- 
ienced eye  to  this  day  --but  a  workman  got  up  the  corners, 
and  the  rest,  if  rough,  is  strong  at  least.    I.Ieantime  an- 
other squad  were  busy  on  the  sills,  which  in  due  time  went 
to  their  places--and  Then  came  a  "Selah" — a  very  long  and 
solemn  pause.     Ehus  far  we  had  no  subscription,  but  our  plan 
was  to  get  everything  along  without  giving  the  croakers 
time  to  discourage  us.    Te  had  now  something  done,  which 
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when  the  time  should  come,  we  could  point  to  and  say:  f7e 
can  I ' 

"These  foundations  were  to  me  a  most  grateful  prophesy. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  "began  to  bless  us  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  things  alike.    Business  "began  to  pick  up  a 
little,  and  faces  grew  shorter.    '2he  next  winter  we  felt  a 
generous  refreshing  from  the  Lord  which  resulted  in  the 
hopeful  conversion  of  a  number  and  we  all  felt  encouraged. 
"Winter  and  spring  passed  and  autumn  came  again  before  we 
could  make  the  next  move. 

"7e  now  ventured  to  solicit  a  regular  subscription.  *"e 
went  up  as  high  as  about  twelve  hundred  dollars--in  a  work 
mostly—upon  which  we  got  the  promise  of  $500  from  the 
Congregational  Unidm--the  truest  helper  to  the  home  mission- 
ary that  could  possibly  be  invented." 

"All  this  while  the  war  was  going  on,  and  thinning  our 
young  men  so  that  labor  became  scarce  and  high,  and  lumber 
rose  to  triple  and  quadruple  its  old  prices.    Almost  every 
subscriber  raised  upon  his  former  figures,  and  some  more 
than  doubled  them,  yet  there  was  not  enough.    As  a  last  re- 
sort, some  of  us  began  to  write  our  friends  in  the  3ast . 
There  was  a  certain  man  in  Massachusetts  whom  I  knew  to 
have  been  my  grandfather's  beloved  young  pastor,  and  had 
come  down  to  me  as  a  sort  of  saint  in  the  family  calendar. 
I  had  seen  him- -heard  him  preach;  but  had  no  personal  qc- 
quaintance  with  him.    He  did  not  know  me  from  Adam,  nor 

had  ever  heard  of  this  place,    fell,  I  wrote  to  him.  I 
mentioned  the  old  brown  house  at  the  end  of  the  road,  with 
the  great  old  elm,  and  the  button-wood,  and  the  noisy  little 
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brook  that  turned  woaderful  water  wheels  under  the  willows; 
and  then,  I  spoke  of  my  father  and  his  family;  and  finally, 
of  the  old  grandfather  who  used  to  be  so  'steady  to  church.' 
The  old  man  died  "before  I  T/as  horn,  out  I  believe  he  left 
his  faith  to  his  children  and  grandchildren- -about  all  that 
he  did  leave  them,  good  man I 

"Tell,  I  touched  upon  these  things  and  others,  and  finally 
just  said  a  word  or  two  about  our  poor  unfinished  church.  Ah, 
brethren  you  have  no  idea  how  such  an  epistle  was  resented'. 
The  doctor  informed  his  church  what  an  indignity  had  been 
offered  him.    A  young  man,  a  thousand  miles  off  writing  a- 
bout  his  old  sainted  grandfather!    A  total  stranger,  too! 
It  made  the  doctor  moist  about  the  eyes. 

"I've  got  the  angry  letter  which  the  doctor  was  authorised 
to  return  to  me  with  enclosed  fllO  for  the  church  of  which 
$40  were  'money  from  white  clover  blossoms.'     The  check 
was  worth  fllO  as  I  have  said,  but  the  letter  and  check 
together  were  worth  at  least  a  thousand.     I  have  it  yet, 
and  when  I  get  low  about  things  in  the  parish,  I  read  it 
over.    The  doctor  has  his  revenge  for  I  confess  to  have 
shed  several  foolish  tears  over  it,    now  I  shall  not  tell 
who  this  doctor  was;  but  in  a  certain  town  between  Spring- 
field and  .-ilbany,  the  railway  runs  through  a  deer)  pit,  from 
which  I  suppose  the  town  was  named.     (Of  course  this  Pitts- 
field,  I.lasschusetts ,  and  the  old  doctor  was  John  Todd.  I 
have  preached  in  his  church. ) 

"The  enterprise  has  brought  out  a  degree  of  self-sacri- 
ficing liberality  very  plaeasnt  to  remember.  One  mechanic 
gave  one  third  of  his  earning  for  a  year--a  poor  man  sup- 
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could  have  "been  expected.     I  believe  no  one  has  contributed 
without  really  feeling  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  I 
have  lived  much  in  New  England,  as  -.veil  as  at  the  7est;  and 
with  all  the  large  liberality  of  New  England,  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  proportion  to  their  means,  the  sons  of  New  England 
in  the  ~est  give  far  the  most.     It  is  not  easy  for  one  not 
accustomed  to  the  "est,  to  realize  how  largely  every  moral 
interest  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  few,  in  each  new 
place,  who  have  brought  hither  the  New  England  faith  and 
enterprise.    Thile  the  trackless  .prairie  is  carved  with 
the  fertile  farms,  and  the  towns  spring  up  like  mushrooms, 
it  is  a  few  individuals,  mostly  poor  enough,  upon  whom  comes 
the  burden  of  providing  for  the  peculiar  New  England  insti- 
tutions.   Nobly  they  bear  it;  nobly  Hew  England  reaches  us 
a  helping  hand- -proudly  we  see  New  England  enlarging  her 
borders  to  the  very  boundary  of- the  continent." 

The  church  was  dedicated  December  2i  ,  1864.     The  building 
being  26x50  and  costing  about  Sf-2500.    The  dedication  was  in 
a  way  disaiDpointing.     The  day  was  so  stormy  that  net  many 
of  the  brethren  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  service  were 
present.    Brother  D.  N.  Bordwell,  of  Charles  City,  preached 
the  sermon.    There  was  no  money  to  be  raised. 

Soon  after  the  building  was  completed  it  began  to  be 
known  as  the  "little  brown  church  in  the  vale."    It  came 
about  on  this  v'ise: 

Dr.  5f«  3.  Pitts  of  Jredericksburgh  by  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nutting  came  over  to  3radfors  to  teach  an  old  fashioned 
singing  school.     This  was  as  Mr*  Nutting  says  in  a  recent 
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boarded  at  Mr.  John  Bird's  whose  daughter  Gelia  (a  child  of 
fourteen  or  so  at  the  time)  was  a  worshipper  at  and  almost 
of  the  little  church,  which  was  tJae  first  and  only  one  she 
had  ever  seen,  and  in  whose  erection  she  had  lovingly  as- 
sisted to  the  "best  of  her  childish  ability.      She  was  often 
talking  about  the  dear  church,  and  I  have  the  idea  that 
the  song  was  written  primarily?"  to  please  her:     that  upon 
"being  used,  it  at  once  proved  so  popular  that  the  Doctor 
sent  it  to  the  publishers."    The  song  has  been  published  in 
several  languages,  and  it  has  been  sung  the  world  around, 
and  this  is  the  song: 

There's  a  church  in  a  valley  by  fche  wiidwood, 
No  lovelier  place  in  the  dale; 

¥.0  spot  is  so  dear  to  my  childhood, 

As  the  little  brown  church  in  the  vale. 
CHORUS : 

Oh,  come,  come,  come ,  come, 

Gome,  to  t-he  church  by  the  wiidwood, 

Oh,  come  to  the  church  in  the  dale; 

Eo  spot  is  so  dear  "co  my  childhood, 

As  the  little  brown  church  in  the  vale. 

How  sweet  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning 

'Zo  list  to  the  clear  ringing  bell; 
It  tones  so  sweetly  are  calling, 

Oh,  come  to  the  church  in  the  vale. 
CEOEUS : 

There,  close  by  the  church  in  the  valley, 
Lies  one  that  I  loved  so  well; 

She  sleeps, sweetly  sleeps,  neath  the  willow; 
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Disturb  not  her  rest  in  the  vale. 

CHORUS : 

There,  close  by  the  side  of  that  loved  one, 

'Ueath  the  tree  where  the  wild  flowers  "bloom, 
ken  the  farewell  hymn  shall  be  chanted, 
I  shall  rest  by  her  side  in  the  tomb. 

CHORUS : 

Mr.  Nutting's  next  report  December  1865,  is  still  of 
the  sanctuary.    This  time  it  is  a  bell. 

"I.Iy  report  this  time  is  mostly  of  relaxation  and  re- 
invigoration.     I  am  taking  my  first  vacation  in  almost  six 
years,  durinr;  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  the 
lord  Jesus  Christ  and  3^our  Society  in  Iowa. 

"I  have  sent  my  people  a  good  bell,  the  gift  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Dr.  Todd's  church  in  j-ittafield,  l.Iass.,  vkere  I 
spent  a  very  happy  week.     I  hope,  and  think,  your  treasury 
will  be  the  better  for  it." 

"I  have  ^resented  your  cause  wherever  I  have  been,  hating 
preached  nearly  every  Sabbath;  and  .:ave  everywhere  found 
the  churches  v.dde  awake  to  the  importance  of  our  wo  I'll,  and 
ready  to  take  hole,  of  it." 

Mr.  Hutting  went  East  primarily  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  national  Council  held  in  Joston  on  i.Iay  of  1865.  There 
are  echoes  of  this  meeting  in  this  far  off  field.     In  |£a 
of  1866,  Mr*  Hutting  reports: 

"A  few  interesting  items  may  be  mentioned  as  having  oc- 
curred since  my  last  report  to  you.    The  first  is  the  in- 
terest taken  by  my  people  in  the  collections  recommended 
by  the  national  Council.     I  found  the  people  disposed  to 
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raise  their  portion  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  without  urging.     7e  more  than  doubled  last  year's 
collection  for  home  missions.     The  collection  for  the 
American  Congregational  Union  was  three  times  what  it  was 
last  year.     It  will  not  take  us  a  great  wkile  to  pay  "back 
the  tirree  hundred  dollars  we  received  from  that  body  when 
we  were  building.     I  rather  think  we  shall  pay  it  before 
all  the  greenbacks  are  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Honey 
so  invested  brings  the  Lord  a  good  rate  of  interest.  Ana 
only  a  Western  congregation,  versed  in  the  miseries  of  an 
unhoused  experience  can  appreciate  the  comfort  of  a  neat 
convenient  homelike  church.     I  thank  Got  every  Sunday  that 
we  have  a  real  sanctuary  where  no  detestable  mountebank  may 
drive  his  trade,  and  where  the  associations  of  comfort,  and 
even  a  little  taste  with  the  worship  of  G-od  make  it  out- 
wardly as  well  as  the  inner  man  "an  amiable  tabernacle." 

"I.Iany  congregations  are  in  the  same  shelterless  condi- 
tion which  was  once  our  portion.    We  feel  for  them,  and 
shall  try  to  help  them  as  we  i-ave  means." 

""/hen  I  returned  from  the  East  I  found  one  of  my  young 
people  prostrated  With  consumption.     She  died  a  few  days 
since,  and  we  buried  her  beside  her  sister  who  glorified 
God  by  dying  a  christian  death  six  years  ago." 

"The  two  sisters  died  of  consumption,  which,  in  both 
cases,  appears  to  nave  originated  in  the  "Test.     This  leads 
me  to  say  .a  word  about  the  comparative  health  of  the  i^ast 
and  West  as  regards  this  disease." 

"It  is  net  probable  that  there  is  any  country  where 
consumption  is  never  seen.     I  have  known  cases  of  it  among 
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the  Minnesota  Indians,  and  it  occasionally  occurs  at  the 
South.    No  one  ought  ot  suppose  that  all  consumptive  taint 
is  to  be  certainly  overcome  by  coming  'Jest  or  going  North 
or  South.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  result  will  be 
in  another  generation.    But  this  is  a  fact--out  of  a  thou- 
sand people  in  this  township,  only  three  cases  of  consump- 
tion have  come  to  oy  knowledge  in  six  years,  although  quite 
a  number  of  families  have  fled  hither  from  consumption,  and 
had  before  experienced  symptons  of  incipient  disease.  Tte&' 
result  thus  far  warrants  me  in  supposing  that  those  of  con- 
sumptive habit,  may,  with  ordinary  care,  avoid  consumption 
in  this  climate  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty." 

The  church  at  Nashua  did  not  grow  out  of  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  Bradford  church,  but  it  was  made  a  necessity  by 
the  coming  of  the.  Illinois  Central  Ry.  up  the  Cedar  River 
establishing  a  station  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Bradford. 

-  This  Nashua  field  of  course  added  to  the  labors  of  the 
missionary.     In  a  report,  ..larch  1867,  he  tells  of  a  Sunday's 
experience,    he  says: 

"I  received  your  commission  for  Nashua  a  day  or  two 
since,  and  regard  the  matter  with  much  pleasure;  and  I  think 
if  you  could  be  present  at  the  sohool  housethere  on  the 
afternoon  when  I  preach,  you  v:ould  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  done  a  wise  thing  in  making  an  appropriation.  Last 
Sabbath  the  people  supposed  it  impossible  for  me  to  cross 
the  river,  .and  as  I  passed  the  school  house  by  a  back 

street,  there  were  but  few  present.  The  mercury  stood  at 
2  above  zero,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  particles  of  ice 
causing  a  fine  parhelia  nearly  all  day.     The  cold  had  come 
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fording  -as  not  ot  "be  thought  of  while  above  the  dam,  there 
was  a  spot  where  it  was  closed  over,  but  presenting  many 
holes  and  not  very  safe.     One  person  had  tried  to  cross 
during  the  day  and  had  bro!r:en  in.     However,  I  took  the  pre- 
caution to  carry  a  long  board  with  ne  and  pick  my  way  across. 
I  had  preached  in  the  morning,  and  attended  Sabbath  school, 
and  now  had  wlked  two  miles  against  a  fierce  wind  that  sent 
the  ice  against  my  face  like  sand.    But  I  got  my  pay.  ]?or 
I  experienced  such  delight  in  preaching  to  those  few  eager 
hearer  as  I  have  very  rarely  enjoyed.    And  though,  after 
walking  back  and  preaching  again  in  the  evening,  the  out- 
ward man  ^as  sore  xveary,  yet  I  felt  and  have  felt  ever  since, 
that  the  lot  God  calls  me  to  is  pleasant  above  measure — 
to  speak  his  word  is  more  than  all  riches." 

I  think  Mr.  ITutting's  last  report  from  this  field,  so 
far  as  published  is  to  be  found  in  the  July  issue  of  1867. 
It  is  a  report  of  a  revival,  and  to  some  extent  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  church.    He  says: 

"The  steady  growth  of  the  church  from  its  origin  undej 
a  constant  decline  in  the  business,  and  growth  of  the  village 
--the  greater  part  of  our  accessions  being  on  profession  of 
faith — is  a  token  of  divine  favor  not  to  be  despised.  Only 
two  new  houses  have  been  erected  here  in  eight  years;  and 
one  of  those  is  out  of  the  village,     ihe  inference  is,  of 
course,  that  few  christians  have  come  to  us  from  the  3ast . 
But  the  church  now  numbers  more  than  fifty,  an  increase  that 
has  doubled  in  that  time,  notwithstanding  constant  losses  by 
removal  and  the  formation  of  a  new  church  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  river  nearly  as  large  as  this  was  ".'hen  I  came  here." 

In  none  of  the  reports  from  this  field  do  we  find  any 
mention  of  Bradford  Academy,  an  institution  of  I.Ir.  Flitting fs 
planting  and  an  institution  that  helped  to  make  Bradford  his 
toric  ground.  Letters  from  Mr,  Hutting  and  I.Iiss  Clara  Bast- 
man  give  us  the  story  of  this  enterprise.  Under  date  of 
April  10,  1911,  Mr.  Hutting  writes  from  Auburn dale ,  Florida, 
as  follows : 

"As  to  Bradford  Academy.     In  a  former  letter  I  gave  you 
the  origin  of  the  idea--due  to  the  pleading  of  certain  lads 
for  a  chance    to  fit  for  college — chiefly  in  the  case  of 
Albert  ^uaif  e ,  who  in  time  came  to  3-rinnell,  but  his  course 
was  spoiled  by  the  war;  several  of  his  children  were  later 
among  y.ur  graduates. 

"I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of 
active  measures  for  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  as  a 
public  institution.    But  the  school  actually  began  with  my 
bringing  oaek  with  me  from  Eferw  Bngland  my  nephew,  ".'illiam 
P.  Bennett,  who  had  graduated  from  William  ls  in  1864,  and 
came  7est  with  me  from  the  national  Council  at  Boston  in 
1865,  for  the  ex-press  purpose  of  starting  an  Academy  at 
Bradford.    Be  and  I  canvassed  for  students,  and  secured 
forty  pledges.     On  opening  the  school,  in  a  room  of  a  dis- 
used hotel  building,  exactly  six  of  these  students  made 
their  appearance — assuring  the  teacher  of  just  thirty-six 
dollars  for  his  support  for  the  first  $ermi 

"But  the  number  increased  so  that  before  the  term  closed 
I  think  most  of  the  forty  pledges  had  been  redeemed,  besides 
several  others.    luy  memory  is  not  quite  distinct,  but  I 
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think  the  school  continued  in  the  hotel  for  a  "..'hole  year. 
Then  it  was  proposed  "by  myself  and  the  teacher,  that  a 
stock  company  be  formed  for  the  purchase-  or  erection  of 
a  suitable  building.    Why  it  was  decided  to  purchase  the 
brick  school  house,  I  do  not  remember;  but  this  was  done, 
and  the  building  was  re- roofed  and  otherwise  refitted  and 
became  3radford  Academy.    At  that  time  there  was  no  high 
school  in  the  county,  and  I  think  there  was  noen  nearer 
than  Oedar  Falls — and  even  there  none  but  English  studies 
were  pursued  so  that  no  pupil  cotild  prepare  for  college." 

"Mr.  Bennett  was  a  thorough  and  popular  teacher,  and 
had  his  heart  in  the  work.    He  delighted  to  meet  a  boy  or 
girl  from  the  back  country  more  than  half  way.    Many  times 
rather  than  staffer  a  pupil  to  leave  school  for  lack  of  means:, 
he  forgave  wholly  or  in  part  the  tuition  which  was  his  own 
meagre  support . " 

"His  desire  that  every  pupil  should  not  only  gain  a  good 
mental  equipment,  but  also  a  happy  christian  experience  was 
always  in  evidence.    He  himself  took  on  a  ne".7  and  attractive 
phase  of  oersonal  religion  in  the  wimsome  effort. 

"I  cannot  now  give  all  the  results  of  the  establishment 
of  the  useful  school,-  but  from  it  came  several  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  some  very  successful  teahhers  of  similiar  schools, 
also  some  lawyers,  editors  and  doctors,  with  a  great  number 
of  excellent  teachers  for  the  coi.imon  schools.     1'he  education- 
al atmosphere  created  by  the  Academy  was  the  means  of  rousing 
in  the  whole  region  a  new  ambition  for  thorough  education. 
I  have  heard  that  Iowa  College  alone  has  in  consequence  re- 
ceived to  its  classes  from  the  vicinity  of  Bradford  more 
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than  sixty  students  of  whom  thirty  graduated,  (the  number  is 
probably  much  larger  than  this.)    Hov/  correct  this  statement 
may  be  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  do  lanow  that  the 
youth  of  the  region  came  to  feel  that  as  a  matter  of  course, 
every  one  who  could  should  go  to  college." 

"Ead  an  endovmient  been  secured  for  the  Academy,  no  doubt 
it  nould  have  continued  till  this  day.     But  in  those  days 
Academies  subsisted,  and  endov/ment s  I:ad  hardly  been  thought  of. 

"Gradually  the  public  schools  raised  their  curricula, 
added  Latin,  sometimes  also  and  it  became  possible  for 

a  pupil  to  prepare  for  college  in  those  schools.    As  no 
tuition  was  required,  and  as  nearly  alll  pupils  could  gain 
these  advantages  v/ithout  leaving  home,  or  any  extra  expense, 
naturally  the  academy  lost  pupils.     It  began  to  be  evident 
that  the  public  schools  backed  by  the  rzhole  uealth  and  in- 
fluence of  a  great  state  *7ere  able  to  do  at  least  the  in- 
tellectual part  of  the  work  hitherto  done  by  Academies, 
and  at  a  price  Tilth  -;hich  Academies  could  never  compete. 

:'l.Ir.  ^ennett  say;  -his  clearly.    As  £  had  persuaded  him 
to  undertake  academy  v;ork,  so  non  I  encouraged  him  to  enter 
the  ministry.     For  a  time  he  v;as  succeeded  in  the  Academy 
by  some  of  his  former  students,  but  gradually  the  school 
failed  to  give  a  taacher  even  a  meagre  support,  and  it  clo- 
sed its  doors;  and  for  years  only  the  pigeons  found  in  the 
academy  halls  a  place  wh»re  they  might  lay  their  young. 
Pinnally,  ~;hen  all  the  stock  holders  had  long  since  given 
up  any  hope  of  regaining  any  part  of  what  they  had  invested, 
the  building  v:as  sold  and  a  dividend  v-as  made.     I  myself 
ivas  happily  surprised  to  receive  H  believe)  the  unexpected 
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sum  of  sixteen  dollars  for  the  share  I  had.  invested.  The 
days  of  the  years  of  Bradford  Academy  were  twelve  years. 
It  had  its  day  anddid  its  work  well.'1 

Hiss  Clara  Eastman  furnished  some  additional  particulars. 
She  saya: 

"Bradford  Academy  was  started  through  LIr.  Nutting's  in- 
fluence while  he  was  pastor  of  the  little  "brown  church.  He 
interested  the  people  in  the  project  and  his  nephew,  Tilliam 
?.  Bennett  opened  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1865.    Mr*  Ben- 
nett's first  "began  with  six  pupils,  but  the  number  soon  in- 
creased, students  hearing  of  his  work  and  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  and  beyond,  erven  as  far  as  to  ilcO-regor. 
After  a  year  or  two,  the  school  outgrew  its  first  location 
and  the  academy  association  purchased  the  brick  building 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  town  sclaools." 

"Mr.  J>ennett  was    -rincipal  of  the  Academy  until  1870, 
when  he  left  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  I.Iason  City." 

"J£r*  Bennett's  brother  G-eorge,  'also  a  Tillimas'  College 
graduate  was  for  a  time  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
the  -academy,  and  assumed  entire  charge  after  W.  P.  Bennett 
left.     During  the  winter  -of  1870-71,  LIr.  A.  C.  hart,  whose 
work  t^ese  later  years  in  Pranklin,  Nebraska,  has  been  so 
well  hnown,  was  principal  of  the  school.     In  the  spring  of 
1871,  the  G-rawe  brothers  took  charge  of  the  Academy.  After 
a  year  of  two,  LIr.  Joseph  G-rawe  remained  principal  of  the 
school  until  he  went  into  the  ministry  in  1877.     (He  was 
licenses  for  the  ministry  at  my  church  in  Osage.) 

"During  the  most  prosperous  years  the  attendance  at  the 
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Academy  averaged  from  eighty  to  one  hundred,  twenty- f  ive , 
but  as  it  never  was  an  endowed  institution  and  the  high 
schools  in  the  towns  near  by  advanced  their  courses  of 
study,  Bradford  Academy  shared  the  fate  of  many  schools  of 
like  nature . IT 

There  wag  another  event  of  historic  importance  connected 
with  this  pastorate  at  Bradf ord--the  launching  of  the  Iowa 
Religious  Hews-letter.     In  a  letter  from  LIr.  Hutting  from 
Auburn dale ,  Florida,  dated,  January  23,  1912,  he  tells 
the  story.     This  is  in  a  communication  to  me  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,    he  writes: 

"So  I  have  it,  and  have  read  it  with,  the  greatest  in- 
terest. It  is  admirably  done,  both  as  to  authorship  and 
print  er-work. 

"Of  course ,  probably  no  one  of  the  old  stagers  of  whom  I 
am  one ,  -.Till  read  the  booh  without  half  wishing  that  one 
thing  or  another  in  which  such  reader  was  personally  con- 
cerned had  been  treated  a  little  more  fully.     In  my  case, 
it  was  Bradford  Academy.    And  also ,  I  think  you  are  not 
quire  fully  posted  as  to  the  history  and  influence  of  the 
Iowa  Religious  Hews-- Letter .    You  state  that  it  was  edited 
by  Holbrook,  Guernsey,  and  l.Iagoun. 

"The  facts  are  that  I  originated  the  paper,  and  had  a 
first  number  already  in  type  and  three  hundred  subscribers 
pledged,  when  mentioning  the  fact  to  Guernsey,  he  ashed  me 
to  come  and  see  him.    And  at  that  visit,  with  much  urgency, 
I  gradually  persuaded  holbrokk  and  Guernsey  to  join  me  in. 
the  enterprise--holbrook ,  especially  being  very  reluctant 
on  account  of  his  disappointing  connection  with  the  Chicago 
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Eerald--he  said  he  had  had  enough  of  it.     I  have  still  in 
my  possession  the  original  draft  of  the  Prospectus  with 
many  corrections  and  interlineations,  some  of  which  were 
suggested  by  each  of  us  three,  but  the  text  was  my  own,  and 
so  was  the  fair  copy  which  went  to  the  press.     This  docu- 
ment bears  the  signatures  of  us  three .     I  was  urged  to  'out 
my  name  first,  but  modestly  declined  and  signed  last.  There 
was  no  cuestion  but  that  we  three  viere  the  editors  as  we 
were  also  proprietors—and  the  issue  laid  no  small  pecunia- 
ry risk  upon  us,  which  we  shared  equally. 

"Dr.  hagoun  came  in  only  after  the  paper  was  an  establish- 
ed fact  with  subscriptions  and  ads  enough  to  do  away  with 
any  risk." 

.   u1e  all  wrote  for  it  voluminously — I.lagoun  proved  a  steady 
stream  after  he  began,  but  so  far  as  any  editing  was  con- 
cerned we  were  alike  and  equal,  except  that  as  ..he  print- 
ing (by  a  half-starved  printer  who  had  been  stranded  from 
a  daily  by  the  hard  times)  was  done  at  Dubucpie.     Of  course, 
Guernsey  was  office  editor  and  had  the  makeup. 

'I  wrote  enough  (that  was  used)  to  have  made  a  good  sized 
book--and  so  did  the  others.    And  for  the  most  of  its  his- 
tory, I  reported  the  General  association  meetings  almost 
verbatim, — a  big  job.  " 

"finally,  when  G-uernsey  desired  to  become  editor  of  the 
Advance  (then  starting) ,  he  took  the  libery  to  sell  out  the 
News -letter  without  consulting  me,  but  sent  me  my  share  of 
the  proceeds,    he  was  sorely  disappointed  at  not  becoming 
the  advance  man.     The  sale  v/as  wise,  but  was  hardly  fairly 
managed. :r 
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"As  to  the  service  the  paper  did,  I  may  b&  pardoned  for 
thinking  it  much  more  important  than  your  brief  notice 
would  indicate. ' 

"The  lieral  had  failed,  and  the  only  Congregational  papers 
left  were  the  Boston  ones- -which  were  altogether  too  far 
sway,  and  too  feebly  Congregational  to  do  anything  of 
value  for  Iowa,    The  jffews-Letter  reached  all  the  churches, 
was  oronounced  as  to  polity  and  in  fact,  it  filled  an 
admirable  place  in  our  young  days  as  a  state.     It  held  us 
together  and  to  the  work,  like  the  trumpet  that  was  by 
Fehemiah,  "it  was  by  us  all I" 

"Only  whefi,  the  Advance  was  born,  could  it  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  without  great  loss.    And  largely  through  the 
practice  the  TTews-Letter  gave  me,  I  at  once  became  a  paid 
contributor  to  the  Advance,  and  also  to  the  Oongregational- 
ist ,  the  Boston  ".'ide-Awake  (later  merged  in  St.  Nicholas) 
and  some  other  periodicals.     Some  years  my  receipts  rose 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  from  the  Advance  alone." 

"This  I  write,  not  in  the  way  of  criticism  or  fault- 
finding.   Your  work  began  when  that  particular  enterprise 
was  being  swallowed  up  by  the  Advance.     (The  Advance  had 
been  launched  year  or  two  before  I  came  to  Iowa,)  and  na- 
turally it  dropped  out  of  sight  and  memory  before  ycu  real- 
ly got  well  hold.    Human  memory  is  incapable  of  treasuring 
every  good  thing  or  good  -personality,     how  grand  a  mountain 
character,  and  famed  and  loved  was  hark  Heokins*     But  only 
a  few  old  men  now  remember  him  or  his  work.     fWe  are  all 
poor  critters.'     Then  a  new  hymn  book  comes  out  each  read- 
er finds  some  hymn  omited  Tjhich  he  valued  above  many  that 
are  in.     It  vail  always  be  so." 
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Mrf  Nutting  adds  this  paragraph;     "You  •.Till  be  glad  to 
know  that  now  in  the  last  Quarter  of  my  eightieth  year, 
my  health  is  much  as  it  was  forty  years  since,     I  work 
like  any  la/boring  man  all  the  week  (resting  Saturdays )-- 
often  fully  ten  hours  at  all  sorts  of  hard  work — and  v;i:en 
Sunday  comes,  go  into  my  pulpit  with  eager  delight,  always 
finding  some  new  light  out  of  the  work." 

At  Bradford,  too,  Mr,  Hutting  "began  his  literary  work* 
I  think  his  "Oilman  Loring"  a  Sunday  school  book,  was 
written  here.    At  least  the  materials  for  it  were  gathered 
up  in  this  Bradford  field. 

It  was  while  Mr.  ZTutting  was  at  Bradford  that  he  gained 
some  local  reputation  as  a  humorist  by  writing  an  account 
of  an  Associational  meeting  at  Chapin.    The  description  of 
the  journey  and  of  the  meeting  is  as  follows: 

"Last  fall  at  the  meeting  of  thic,  -association  at  S3k, 
Brother  0.  proposed  for  our  spring  meeting  to  convene  at 

0.  Brother  T«  knew  nothing  of  C.  except  that  it  was  the 
home  of  our  esteemed  3rother        tf-ivery) ,  and  that  it  was 
situated  so/:.£- there  within  the  bounds  of  3?m  (Pranxlim) 
county.    But  Brother  E.  (letting)  was  expected  to  3»e  there 
and  he  very  naturally  expected  to  see  his  brethren  there 
also.    The  meeting  was  to  "be  held  on  the  third  Euesdaj  in 

1.  :,    at  eventide,  an<£  of  this  fact  all  the  "brethren  were 
warned  in  due  time." 

"On  the  I.I0nday  previous  to  this  said  Tuesday,  Brother  I . 
would  need  set  forth  in  the  ecclesiatical  buggy,  propelled 
by  the  ancient  horse,  Billy.    He  first  made  diligent  in- 
quiries, however,  as  to  the  location  of  the  said  town  of  C. 
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(Chapin);  but  all  men  -.Tagged  their  heads  and  could  do  no 
more.    They  knew  nothing  of  any  such  city.     The  maps  we  fee 
equally  silent,  and  there  was  no  time  for  correspondence, 
seeing  that  the  mail  from  Brother  T.'s  house  to  ?.  County 
describeth  a  circle  of  the  great  ram's  horn  and  never  re- 
turneth.    Brother  T.  was  in  a  quandary,  and  knew  not  v;hether 
to  proceed  to  the  southwest,  the  west  or  the  northwest.  Yet 
Brother  T.  was  expected  to  he  there.     80  after  much  dubita- 
tion,  he  concluded  to  follow  the  wisdom  of  the  prarie  hawk, 
and  as  the  game  was  not  in  sight,  to  beat  about  for  it.  He 
started  southward,  and  westward,  driving  tov/ard  C.  which 
lies  upon  the  3.  and  is  a  town  fair  to  see.    Here  he  found 
a  certain  Gaius ,  a  miller  01  much  substance,  whose  daughter 
is  a  miller  also.    Here  lie  tarried;  and  in  the  evening,  they 
all  sang  hymns,  and  rejoiced  abundantly.     In  the  morning, 
mine  host,  and  the  host  of  the  whole  church,  would  go  with 
Brother  T.  to  question  certain  men  of  his  town;  and,  behold, 
a  man  was  found  who  :^ad  heard  of  0.,  and  knew  where  it  v/as, 
but  had  never  been  there,    Also  he  heard  that  the  river  must 
be  forded  at  this  place,  and  that  it  Y/ould  be  nearer  swimmin 
than  fording. 

"So  a  good  while  before  he  came  to  the  river,  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  host,  who  bade  hirn  good  speed  and  said,  rSee 
thou  are  not  drowned  in  the  riverl 1     And  after  a  while ,  he 
came  to  the  river.    Now,  there  was  a  mighty  fridge  there, 
and  it  was  like  secession;  for  it  was  easy  to  get  upon  it, 
and  it  was  like  secession;  for  it  was  easy  to  get  upon  it , 
and  it  carried  one  fairly  for  a  time,  but  at  the  end  it 
was  a  grievous  jump,  and  there  was  nothing  but  sharp  rocks 
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and  quagmire  at  the  "bottom.     Over  this  bridge,  Brother  H. 
carried  all  the  contents  of  the  ecclesiastical  "buggy.  After 
these  were  deposited  on  the  other  side,  he  returned  and  said 
to  the  ancient  steed,   'Billy,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
us  to  take  to  the  stream.' 

"So  they  addressed  themselves  to  enter  the  river.    And  at 
the  very  first ,  trie  waves  flowed  into  the  buggy,  which  caused 
Brother  T.  to  raise  his  feet;  and  presently,  the  water 
reached  the  seat,  which  caused  the  rider  thereupon  to  go  up 
higher;  and  he  sat  on  the  topmost  rail  of  the  seat.    And  the 
waters  prevailed  even  to  the  arm  of  the  seat;  and  Brother  T. 
saw  the  coat  tails  of  divinity  that  they  streamed  out  behind 
on  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  he  was  a  spectacle  to  cer- 
tain men  which  stood  by;  after  which  the  waters  abated, 
and  presently  they  came  forth  again  upon  dry  land.1' 

"After  this,  divers  other  streams  were  crossed,  and  much 
desolate  green  prairie;  and  at  evening,  when  the  stars 
shown,  behold  they  were  at  the  place  G. 

"How  because  3rother  '2.  was  the  only  minister  that  had 
arrived,  he  must  needs  preach  to  the  people;  and  when  the 
meeting  wa  done,  the  two  delegates — Brother  B.  of  P.,  and 
Brother  A.  of  A. --assayed  to  have  the  Association  organized; 
but,  when  they  looked  upon  the  record,  they  found  there  was 
not  a  quorum  present.     So  they  went  to  lodge  with  the  people. 
And  the  ne::t  day,  Brother  3? ,  told  them  what  was  known  to 
him  of  the  condition  of  the  churches. 11 

"How  at  the  former  meeting,  the  brethren  had  appointed 
Brother  I.  to  read  an  essay  on  the  Annihilation  of  the 
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Ticked;  so  in  the  evening  it  was  read,  albeit,  the  wicked 
did  not  come  to  hoar  it. 

"And  after  this,  the  hope  of  seeing  our  brethren  vanish- 
ed, and  we  came  together  no  mora.    And  if  those  brethren 
who  came  not  had  but  known  how  the  people  waited  for  them, 
and  how  they  climbed  the  steeple  ,  and  how  the  green  sea  tha* 
surrounds  the  place  was  swept  often  with  the  spy-glass  in 
expectation  of  their  approach,  they  Y/ould  have  taken  care 
not  to  have  caused  such  a  disappointment." 

"And  besides  this,  it  was  a  shame  to  Brother  T.  that  it 
was  confidently  asserted  many  times  that  the  brethren  were 
coming,  when ,  behold,  the  things  were  seen  were  only  a 
green  bush,  a  stray  sheep,  some  calves,  certain  horses,  and 
mayhap,  a  few  mules  I    These  things  ought  not  to  be  ranked 
wiuh  'leliouent  ministers  at  such  times." 

"So  when  all  was  done,  brother  T.  wrote  it  upon  the  book 
that-- 

"!I.    Fobody  but  Brother  T.  and  two  delegates  can 
testify  to  having  been  at  0.  on  the  twentieth  day  of  M. 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1864." 

"'11.    That,  in  conseouence  nothing  was  done,  except 
that  Brother  T.  had  a  good  visit. 

"'III.    That  the  -xscociat  ion  is  expected  to  meet 
next  fall  at  D. 

"'17.    That  Brother  T.  is  expected  to  be  there.1" 

Altogether  it  was  a  very  valuable,  nine  years  pastorate 
at  Bradford. 

Januafcy  15,  1868,  Mr,  ITutting  was  commissioned  for 
honticello;  but  was  there  only  a  few  months. 
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October  18,  of  the  same  year,  (1868)  hi  resigned  to 
accept  the  financial  agency  of  Chicago  Seminary.    He  was 
led  into  this  agency  by  the  dreams  of  a  good  young  man  of 
unsound  minft  who  fancied  that  he  was  a  millionaire,  and 
made  large  promises  for  the  Seminary  if  the  sum  he  offered 
should  "be  duplicated  "by  the  churches. 

In  this  agency,  Mr.  Hutting  came  to  spend  a  Sunday  with 
me  in  Osage.     The  name  of  the  rich  young  man  was  hetp  from 
the  public,  but  Mr.  Hutting  gave  his  name  to  me  on  this 
visit.    At  the  mention  of  the  name,  I  "began  to  laugh,  and 
metaphorically  speaking,  Mr*  fitting  began  to  cry,  for  I 
said  at  once,   'This  man  is  crazy,  and  :.e  hasn't  a  cent  of 
money.     I  knew  him  at  the  Seminary.     He  v;as  a  splendid 
fellow,  but  at  times,  his  mind  was  unbalanced,  and  at 
such  times,  he  was  always  telling  about  the  fabulous  sums 
of  money  that  had  come  to  him 2 

Ur.  Nutting  soon  gave  up  his  agency,  and  December  10, 
1869  accepted  a  commission  from  the  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty to  labor  at  Glenwood. 

In  December  of  1870,  the  3-lenwood  church  assumed  self- 
support.     In  1875,  Mr*  Hutting  resigned  and  spent  a  year 
in  the  service  of  the  A.  M.  A.    He  began  his  pastorate  of 
eight  years  at  Austinburg,  Dhio,  in  187-1- . 

In  1882  and  1885,  he  was  at  Lillbank,  South,  Dakota. 
Then  he  was  at  Hochester,  Hid:.;  later  at  Forth  Hidgeville, 
Ohio;  freedom,  Ohio;  and  then  he  returned  to  Iowa,  and  to 
a  second  pastorate  1890-95,  at  G-lenwood. 

Here  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs*  Hutting.    Hr.  Hutting 
gives  a  little  sketch  of  his  wife  in  the  issue  of  Oongrega- 
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tional  Iowa  for  ITovember,  1895.     he  writes: 

"Tito  lines  of  I'ew  England  emi  gration  met  on  the  ban  cs 
of  the  Iluskingum  in  Ohio,  and  were  united  in  t:ie  fair  and 
vivacious  girl  who,  at  eighteen,  took  up  the  serious  duties 
of  a  home  missionaries  wife  in  the  brand,  new  state  of  Iowa. 
Her  fat'ier's  family  claimed,  a  kayf lower  origin;  her  mother's 
people  were  directly  from  Connecticut.    Her  ~;reat  grand- 
father Chandler,  was  a  captain  of  Green  llountain  Boys,  and 
fell  at  Beenington,  where  his  son,  who  was  Lieutenant,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.    Chis  son,  John  Chandler,  receiving 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Ilarietta  region,  in  lieu  of 
bach  pay,  founded  a  settlement  and  village  of  Chandlersville . 
her  father,  Steven,  was  born  in  the  r.ew  settlement. 

"For  like  reasons,  Philemon  Johnson,  a  noted  scout  in 
the  devolution,  had  also  come  to  the  Ohio,  and  in  due  time, 
Steven  Chandler  and  Cynthia  Johnson  were  united  in  marriage. 
Celeste  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  this  union.    The  fami- 
ly, in  the  midst  of  an  equally  excellent,  but  very  different 
element,  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  etc., 
preserve  very  distinct ily  the  Tew  3ngland  qualities;  were 
first  in  establishing  churches  and  schools ,  and  first  in 
sustaining  them  and  every  good  thing.    Celeste,  herself, 
was  a  good  specimen  of  "ew  Jngland  stock.    Easily  a  leader 
among  all  her  mates  whether  in  study,  in  social  matters,  or 
even  in  such  athletics  as  were  then  deemed  lady-like.  She 
was  very  fond  of  cantering  about  the  hilly  country  upon  a 
favorite  horse  (which  as  she  liked  to  boast,  would  alio 
no  man  to  ride  it.) 

"She  threw  her  whole  soul  into  her  husband's  work  in  the 
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frontier  field,  to  which  he  devoted  himself.    :;er  first 
housekeeping  was  in  a  single  upstairs  room;  then  in  a 
shanty  so  small  that  the  cook-stove  had  to  stand  outside, 
and  visitors  could  only  "be  admitted  tiro  by  two.  Sometimes 
an  umbrella  was  requisite  when  cooking  a  meal.    A  house  was 
achieved  at  last ,  "but  there  came  such  scarcity  that  often 
we  liner/  not  -"here  to  look  for  the  next  meal.    The  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that  we  often  waited 
si::  months  for  our  draft,  and  meantime,  our  few  parishioners 
were  not  able  to  feed  their  own  families,  much  less  ours. 

"But  she  would  not  complain,  though  a  word  to  her  father 
would  have  brought  us  aid.    Tie  thought  it  the  very  thing  to 
endure  a  little  actual  want  for  Christ's  sake.     In  our  next 
field,  the  only  obtainable  tenement,  was  a  house  of  two 
rooms,  built  of  green  lumber  and  open  to  every  breeze.  But 
the  autumn  was  mild,  and  we  did  not  suffer  until  in  Decem- 
ber, we  welcomed  a  new  life  in  the  house.    7ithin  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  mercury  sank  to  nearly  40  degrees  below 
zero.     In  spite  of  all  the  fire  that  could  be  kept,  water 
froze  solid  at  her  bedside.    Fever  ensued,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she  may  be  said  never  to 
have  seen  a  really  well  hour." 

"Those  who  have  known  her,  will  witness  how  bravely  and 
brightly  she  has  borne  this  long  martyrdom.  Sometimes  en- 
tirely helpless  for  months  or  years,  sometimes  able  to 
be  about  a  little  but  never  a  well  woman,  she  yet  not  only 
contrived  to  make  a  happy  home  for  husband  and  cliildren, 
but  also  to  do  a  little  direct  christian  work,  her  Oxford 
Bible,  now  forever  sacred,  was  the  gift  of  a  large  class  of 
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young  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  she  was  able  to  lead  to  Ohrist 
She  was  often  a  lea,der  in  ladle1  s  Societies,  Missionary 
Societies'  and  so  forth,  and  did  much  in  a  general  way  to- 
ward church  "building,  church  furnishing,  etc.,  while  at 
the  time  she  was  scarcely  able  to  be  off  her  couch.  Her 
last  work  was  to  meet  the  "omen's  Ilissionary  Society,  of 
which  she  was  president ,  in  their  regular  meeting.     She  was 
too  hoarse  to  lead,  and  the  next  day  tool:  to  her  bed  never 
to  rise  again." 

"Her  funeral  from  the  church  she  loved  was  attended  by 
Rev.  *7.  P.  Bennett,  of  Crete,  Nebraska,  a  nephew  of  her 
husband,  and  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Moult on,  of  Red  Oak,  a  long 
time  friend.    Mr.  Bennett  preached  a  very  thoughtful  and 
tender  discourse  from  "The  former  things  are  passed  away," 
favorite  music,  beautiful  f lowers ,  everything  which  could 
show  the  love  of  her  friends,  and  of  the  church  and  commun- 
ity, attended  her  passage  to  the  "long  home"  which  she  had 
herself  selected  while  in  usual  health,  for  then,  only  two 
days  before  she  was  taken  ill.     God  knows  best;  but  the 
home  she  loved  and  blest  is  lonely.'' 

The  autobiography  with  which  this  sketch  begins  suffi- 
ciently covers* the  period  between  1895  and  1909. 

How,  in  1915,  hr.  Cutting  is  still  at  Auburndale ,  and 
the  last  I  heard  he  was  still  preaching,  though  threaten- 
ing to  retire,    ne  is  now  more  than  eighty-one  years  old. 

'J his  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  remarkable  career. 

A  good  many  things  can  be  read  between  the  lines  as  one 
goes  through  these  paragraphs. 
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Mr.  Hutting  was  a  man  of  culture  and  of  great  and  varied 
native  ability.    lie  was  a  genius  in  many  ways.    Ee  was  a 
good  preacher.    He  was  better  with  his  pen  than  with  his 
voice.    His  delivery  did  not  do  justice  to  his  sermons.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  press  in  iiis  palmy  days.    Ee  wrote  on 
many  subjects.     Story  telling  was  his  forte.    At  least  two 
serials  for  the  Advance  were  from  his  pen,  and  they  were 
better  than  the  common  run  of  such  serial  stories.  Of 
c  our s e  ,  t  he  y  were  gat  lie  re  d  up  int  o  b  o  olrs  • 

he  did  some  writing  in  his  later  years.     In  1891  (See 
Congregational  Iowa  for  I.Iarch)  he  wrote  us  a  home  missionary 
hymn  which  is  as  follows: 

pair  xbwi; 

Thy  name  whene'er  I  proudly  speak, 

Or  fondly  sing,  or  fondly  sing, 
A  loving  voice  I  seem  to  hear 

Unto  my  heart  its  message  bring. 
CHORUS : 
Fair  Iowa  I    Pair  Iowa I 

hay  God's  own  s::.ile  still  rest  on  thee  I 
May  right  and  truth  thy  glory  be 

Fair  Iowa!    Fair  Iowa I 
I  owe  a  song  of  grateful  love, 

Do  him  who  on  thy  uales  and  hills, 
Sends  rain  and  sunshine  from  above , 

And  all  the  land  with  plenty  fills. 
CHORUS : 
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I  Owe  a  song  more  grateful  still 

To  Him  who  gives  thee  gospel  light; 
Who  by  his  word  doth  teach  his  will , 

And  point  the  way  to  glory  bright . 
CHORUS. 

I  owe  a  gift  to  all  who  dwell 

Vithiii  thy  realms,  my  own  dear  land; 

Of  Christ  the  story  I  must  tell-- 

Ifho  died  and  rose  to  God's  right  hand. 
CHORUS . 

And  I,  because  he  gave  me  birth, 

"There  every  gift  he  doth  bestow, 
I  ore  a  debt  to  all  the  earth, 

Till  every  soul  his  love  shall  know. 
CHOHUS. 

So  I  or/a  i    Thy  name  so  sweet 

Shall  tell  us  of  the  debt  we  owe , 
And  we  will  bow  at  Jesus'  feet, 

Then  forth  to  joy  and  duty  go. 
CIICHUS. 

In  September  of  1891,  he  showed  what  he  could  do  with 
his  pen  in  a  report  of  a  dedication  at  Bassett,  with  many 
of  whose  members  he  had  been  associated  in  former  years. 
His  write-up  is  as  follows: 

"Bassett  is  where  the  church  is  that  took  so  many  preach- 
ers and  others  to  dedicate  on  the  ninth  of  August.  The  town 
clings  to  the  side  of  a  shady  hill,  sloping  down  to  the  level 
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which  forms  the  vale  of  that  clean  and  pleasant  stream,  the 
Little  Cedar.    A  few  miles  east  of  it  on  the  same  rails 
(0,11.  &  ST.  Paxil  from  Llc^regor  westward)  is  the  aboriginal 
Cftldkasaw,  the  three  forming  that  triangle  of  new  organi- 
zations which,  has  suddenly  sprung  into  strong  life  under 
the  labors  of  Pastor  Packard  and  Evangelist  Skweks.  Five 
miles  smith  of  Chickasaw  is  what  is  left  of  old  Bradford, 
and  twd  miles  southwest  of  Bradford  is  thrifty  ITashua.  Ten 
miles  east  of  Ionia  is  Hew  Hampton,  the  county  seat  of 
Chickasaw  county,  and  about  the  same  distant  west  of 
3assett::is  the  county  seat  of  Floyd,  Charles  City. 

"So  the  people  of  Bassett ,  having  given  themselves  to 
the  lord,  and  having  builded  a  house  to  his  name,  call  to- 
gether the  elders  of  the  people,  to  help  them  give  the 
house  of  the  Lord.    And  there  came  together  the  pastors, 
Homer  of  New  Hampton,  IToble  ,  of  Charles  City,  Pinkerton 
of  Haverly,  and  Packard  of  the  Sacred  Triangle.  There 
came  also  Sewels  the  evangelist ,  and  Douglass  the  Tirsha- 
tha,  and  many  people  from  all  the  region.     Only  Sedgwick 
of  Hashua  was  missed,  and  he  was  doubtless  there  in  spirit, 
though  there  were  hints  that  his  soul  was  rathar  orienting 
at  that  epooh.    Last  of  all  came  the  old  pioneer  who  writes 
these  things — called  from  his  home  among  the  orchards  of 
Hills  county  by  the  Big  I.Iuddy.    Hor  in  all  these  churches 
were  those  who  in  former  days  had  Heard  or  had  labored  with 
the  old  pioneer,  and  there  was  a  natural  curiosity  to  see 
what  the  old  chap  might  look  like  after  so  long.    Had  the 
old  lion  or  other  animal,  wS  use  the  lien  for  convenience, 
here- -had  he  lost  his  mane  and  his  teeth  by  this  time? 
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Or  could  he  still  roar  a  little,  though  perhaps  weakly?  The 
people  f quoth  Pastor  Packardf  will  come  to  see.     "lien  they 
are  cone  I  shall  knew  what  to  do  for  them  to  add  to  their 
blessedness . 

"So  they  came  and  the  house  v.ras  full.    She  singers  re- 
joiced in  anthems,  the  scripture  called  in  remembrance  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  prayer  craved  a  multitude  of  divine  gifts 
for  the  people,  and  the  old  pioneer  spoke  Ion-'  and  with 
great  interest  to  himself,  on  the  present  and  app uroaching 
elevation  of  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house;  the  flowing 
of  the  people  into  it  (and  the  rest  of  which  I.Iicah  sings, 
in  the  fourth  chapter).    And  the  people  stood  it  all 
bravely,  knowing  that  worse  was  to  cone.  ' 

"And  when  the  mountain  was  thus  exalted,  the  tirshatha, 
Douglass,  brought  in  a  picture  of  it,  and  proposed  cooly 
to  take  it  dorm!    But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  Working 
from  another  terrfc.    His  was  from  ^echariah,  "TTho  art  thou, 
0  great  mountain?    Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a 
plain."    And  his  mountain  was  the  church  debt  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord's  house,  (Moral;  The  Bible  is  many-sided.) 
and  in  due  time  that  mountain  become  applain,  for  the  peo- 
ple offered  willingly.    So  the  house  was  given  to  the  Lord 
by  pastor  Toble  in-. prayer,  and  all  the  people  rejoiced. 
Aftjar  that,  the  only  difficulty,  was  hew  to  eat,  or  even 
taste,  all  that  was  provided  for  that  purpose/" 

"In  the  evening,  the  evangelist  Skeels,  held  young  and 
old  spell  boung  with  a  green  Niagara  and  the  like,  all  which 
enforced  nighty  truth,  and  so  the  great  day  closed." 

"But  to  the  old  pioneer,  the  best  part  was  yet  to  cone, 
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the  visit  to  old  scenes,  and  looking  into  eyes  that  beamed 
with  the  old  affection,  the  grasp  of  hands  that  had  still 
the  warmth  of  the  old  times,  when  we  wrought  together  at 
the  foundations  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  all  that  region. 
And  all  this  reached  its  climax  on  the  following  Wednesday 
evening,  when  from  the  old  oaken  pulpit  on  which  he  had 
worked  with  saw  and  -plane  in  those  days,  and  in  the  still 
"beautiful  and  well-kept  sanctuary  there  erected--in  every 
partof  the  work  of  "building  which  he  had  shared — he  was  per 
mitted  again  as  of  old  to  speak  the  word  to  a  full  congre- 
gation.    Bradford  was  a  good  town- -"the  gods  loved  it  and 
earl37-  called  it  away."    But  though  it  is  gone,  the  church 
remains,  and  its  sweot  bell  has  lost  nothing  of  its  music. 
AnS  from  miles  in  every  direction  the  old  clan  gathered 
again  with  the  children,  and  some  that  had  come  to  the  re- 
gion later,  and  it  was  a  rare  joy  to  meet  the®,     God  bless 
them,  every  one  I 

"And  the  pioneer  came  home,  musing  pleasantly  on  the 
blessed  rewards  even  in  this  life,  of  the  work  of  the  mini- 
stry, and  of  the  still  greater  joy  that  will  come  when  the 
pastor  and  people  shall  be  gathered  home.    And  he  wanted 
to  say  to  the  young  pastors;    Eonest  work  is  never  lost. 
Put  in  all  you  are  and  all  you  have.     Our  Lord  is  one  who 
pays  better  than  kings  or  princes  can." 

As  already  intimated,  Mr.  Hutting  was  an  architect,  as 
he  was  also  an  ariizan.    He  planned  and  built  and  decorated 
the  church  at  Gaza. 

Ee  was  a  musician  also.    He  could  sing  well  and  play  a 
little,  and  he  might  have  become  a  composer  of  music  if  he 
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had  turned  his  genius  in  that  way. 

He  was  a  rare  man.    ffissctly  the  like  of  him  we  have  not 
had  in  our  foil  or/ship. 

It  is  not  to  be  v/ondered  that  he  is  living  to  a  ripe  old 
age.    The  springs  of  eternal  youth  are  in  his  mind  and  heart 
His  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eaglets'.    Ee  at  one  time 
closed  a  review  of  his  life  by  saying,  "I  really  feel  that 
I  have  not  tjultje  lived  in  vain."    Indeed  he  has  not  lived 
in  vain.     Iowa  is  richer  and  the  world  is  richer  "because 
John  II.  Batting  lived. 

Since  writihg  the  foregoing  pages,  llr.  Hutting  has  fur- 
nished a  more  complete  list  of  his  publications,  which  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Oilman  Ioring--I.linister  or  Merchant. 

2.  Rocky  Hill  and  .lolling  j?rairie--Oontracting 
church  work  in  a  dying  Hill  town  in  New  England  and  a  new 
settlement  in  Iowa. 

3.  1'he  Tutting  Jenealogy. 

4.  Burdens  Bravely  Borne- -a  serial  in  the  Advance, 
reproduced  in  London,  and  translated  into  French. 

5^    Pougus  and  his  Braves--an  Advance  serial,  a 
story  of  boyish  pranks  and  plays,  Nutting  himself  being 
perhaps  the  most  noted  one  of  the  boys. 

Of  other  publications,  ffir,  Cutting  writes:  "lly 
fugitive  verses  have  been  enough  to  make  a  verses.  "I.Iary 
at  the  I.Ianger:T  -.vould  have  been  in  book  form  ere  now  only  I 
could  not  afford  the  costly  illustrations. 

"During  my  Austinburg  pastorate,  besides  being  architect 
and  superintendent  of  a  seventeen  thousand  dollars  brick 
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church,  I  was  a  pretty  constant  writer  for  the  Boston  Tii'.e- 
cwtke — later  merged  into  St.  Nicholas — and  they  republished 
in  book  form  (as  Pleasure  Books)  most  of  what  I  -"rote.  They 
also  published  "Annie's  Gray  Hen",  "The  Jolly  Christmas  of 
Sevens,"  (1877)  which  left  everybody  guessing  much  as  in 
"She  Lady  and  the  Tiger."    "how  the  Proggies  go  to  Sleep." 
'jas  the  title  of  one  of  those  books,  which  was  used  in  the 
Boston  schools  as  a  supplementary  reader,  and  fairly  car- 
ried the  kids  away.    Three  other  poems  of  mine,  besides 
the  "Proggies"  were  in  that  book. 

"I  was  urgently  requested  at  that  time  to  become  a  re- 
gular monthly  contributor  to  the  '."ide-awake ,  on  a  salary, 
3ut  aside  from  the  fact  that  I  had  other  and  nobler  work 
in  which  all  my  heart  was  engaged,  how  could  I  -promise  a 
literary  baby,  fair  and  cute,  once  a  month." 

"I.Iy  Song  to  Bring  Sleep"  has  been  reprinted  more  than 
once  in  the  Congregationalist  (to  which  I  was  a  regular 
subscriber  for  many  years),  and  has  tv/lce  been  published 
in  a  Christmas  booklet/' 

"Simon  Stone"  has  been  several  times  requested  for  pub- 
lication by  editors  Who  remember  seeing  it." 

"Let's  Get  Acquainted  with  Jesus"  has  had  wide  copying 
in  many  papers  and  is  TalracLdge '  s  book  of  Gem's,     or  whatever 
the  title  may  be.    "Intra,  Mintra,  Cutra,  Corn,"  has  a 
similar  history. 

"Por  the  American  Missionary  Association,  I  wrote  "A- 
frici    Afric!     Over  the  Sea." 

"Por  the  Advance  hissionary  Number  (in  Earrison's  time) 
I  wrote  "A  Payin'  Yob,"  which  covered  the  fron  page.  It 
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included  some  of  my  experiences  in  Dakota.  But  time  would 
fail  to  me  to  recall  the  whole  list." 

Mr.  Hutting  writes  that  he  has  on  hand  sundry  manu- 
scripts which  are  waiting  patiently  for  publishers.  No 
doubt  in  due  time  they  will  find  their  way  to  the  reading 
public,  for  everything  that  hr.  Hutting  writes  is  well 
worth  reading. 
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Fifty-fifth  Sketch: 

D.  IT.  30RDT73LL. 

Daniel  Hewcomb  Bordwell,  son  of  Me  dad,  and  ISigra ,  (Cros- 
by) Bordwell,  "as  born  in  Lenox,  New  York,  Ilarch  4,  1828. 
i_e  graduated  from  Oberlin, College  in  1852  and  from  the  Cbe:r- 
lin  Theological  Seminary  in  1857; 

In  his  senior  year  at  college,  and  during  all  of  his 
seminary  course,  he  found  employment  as  a  tutor. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin^-  he  was  a  student  for  one 
year  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

December  6,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Antoinette 
Edge rt on,  of  Buffalo,  New  York;  and  she  was  with  him  firom 
that  day  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

They  came  to  Iowa  in  1858,  beginning  at  Le  Claire,  May 
10  of  that  year.     June  8,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordain- 
ed, Le  Claire  being  nis  field  for  two  years. 

Hear  the  close  of  his  pastorate  here  he  reports  (publish- 
ed June,  1860)  as  follows: 

'f,7e  are  laboring  on  amid  some  discouragements,  and  on  the 
7/hole  feel  that  we  are  making  progress.    Our  congregation, 
though  still  small,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  pros- 
pect that  a.  Congregational  church  will  be  built  up  here 
which  shall  remain  a  permanent  and  substantial  blessing  to 
this  community,  is  every  day  brightening. 

"Te  are  very  poor,  as  are  most  of  the  Western  churches 
at  present.    Many  men  who  in  ordinary  times  v/ould  pay  twenty 
or    thirty  dollars  a  year  towards  the  minister's  salary  are 
now  absolutely  unable  to  pay  anything.    The  more  property 
many  of  them  have,  the  less  able  are  they  to  do  anything 
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for  the  support  of  the  gospel — for  taxes  must  be  paid,  and 
property  cannot  "be  sold  or  made  availabel  in  any  way  for 
obtaining  money.    ~.7e  think  it  a  pleasure,  however  to  suf- 
fer with  our  people,  and  to  economize  in  every  nay,  so  as 
to  make  the  ends  meet.     Our  people,  too,  are  very  kind;  and 
though  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  up  our  salary  in  full, 
we  feel  sure  that  they  will  strain  every  nerve  to  do  what 
they  can.    One  man,  who  has  a  good  farm,  well  stocked, 
but  who  is  somewhat  in  debt,  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
'Honey  is  out  of  question,  but  you  may  come  and  take  your 
pick  from  my  cows;  I  want  to  do  something  for  youl     I  ac- 
cepted this  offer." 

June  8,  about  the  time  this  report  was  published,  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  Le  Clair  church  to  accept  a  call 
to  the  church  at  Lansing. 

The  date  of  his  commission  is  June  £0,  1860.    His  pas- 
torate here  also  was  only  two  years.     In  186E,  he  received 
a  commission  from  the  governement  as  chaplain  of  the  Twenty 
seventh  Iowa  Regiment ,  and  was  at  the  front  for  about 
two  years. 

November  1st,  1864,  he  began  his  five  years'  pastorate 
at  Charles  City.    Here  we  get  a  pretty  good  view  of  the 
man  and  his  work  in  his  missionary  reports.     The  first  pub- 
lished appears  in  February  of  1866,  and  is  as  follow: 

"Last  Sabbath,  I  presented  the  cause  of  home  missions, 
and  took  a  collection  which  amounts  to  something  more  than 
has  usually  been  taken  in  this  little  church,  but  I  am  de- 
termined to  double  the  amount  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
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*If  our  churches  are  to  raise  twice  the  usual  amount  for 
our  Home  Missionary  Society  this  year,  it  is  clear  that 
this  must  be  done  by  each  church  doubling  its  subcriotion; 
and  I  think  I  can  pledge  my  church  to  do  even  more  than  this 
Our  prospects  seem  favorable.     Cur  church  membership,  though 
small,  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  we  have  in  expectation  considerable  further 
additions  soon. 11 

In  August  of  1867,  there  is  another  report  from  Charles 
Gity  telling  of  a  season  of  refreshing.    Brother  Bordwell 
writes : 

"During  the  past  quarter,  we  have  been  visited  by  a 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.    Early  in  the 
month  of  January,  the  Baptist  and  L.ethodist  ministers  and 
myself,  feeling  that  there  was  some  indications  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  Spirit  among  us,  determined  to  hold  a 
series  of  union  meetings.     JJha  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Baptist  church,  that  being  the  only  house  of  worship  in 
the  place,     together  with  the  meetings,  we  commenced  a 
general  visitation.    The  meetings  continued  with  unabated 
interest  for  eight  weeks,  and  during  this  time  about  sixty 
persons  publicly  renounced  their  sins  and  gave  themselves, 
as  we  hope,  unreservedly  to  Christ." 

"All  the  churches  have  been  greatly  revived  and  strength- 
ened.    Our  faith  has  been  greatly  increased." 

"At  our  last  communion,  fourteen  young  converts,  some  of 
whom  were  heads  of  families,  publicly  professed  their  faith 
in  Ghrist ,  and  sat  with  us  around  Kis  table.  Several 
others  are  expected  to  unite  soon." 
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In  January  of  1868,  I.lr.  Bordwell  writes  again: 

"It  has  been  a  year  of  financial  depression,  and  yet  a 

year  of  marked  progress  in  our  little  church  and  society. 

Since  the  first  of  January,  1867,  thirty  persons  have  been 

added  to  the  church,  nineteen  of  them  on  profession  of 

their  faith." 

"During  the  past  summer,  we  have  been  trying  to  erect  a 
house  of  worship.     It  has  been  a  hard  time  to  raise  money, 
but  we  have  fell  that  we  must  build.     Our  building  committee, 
with  a  generous  confidence  in  the  church  and  society,  have 
made  themselves  personally  responsible  for  material  and 
labor.    The  house  is  almost  completed.     It  will  cost  proba- 
bly something  more  than  ;6000.    About  two  weeks  ago  an  in- 
vitation was  given  to  all  who  expected  to  make  the  new 
church  their  spiritual  home ,  to  meet  at  the  hall  where  we 
worship  and  spend  an  evening  in  social  intercourse.  The 
ladies  provided  a  sumptuous  entertainment  and  a  pleasant 
evening  gave  us  a  good  attendance.    Towards  the  close  of  the 
evening,  a  full  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
society  was  made ,  showing  that ,  when  the  building  should 
be  finished,  our  indebtedness  would  amount  to  j4000.  It 
seemed  a  large  sum,  but  we  determined  to  cancel  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  that  evening.    Pledges  were  called  for,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  nearly  .jiSOOO  were  pledged  on 
the  spot.     The  remaining  indebtedness  will  be  easily  swept 
away,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  we  shall  be  able,  with  the  bless- 
ing of         upon  our  efforts,  to  dedicate  our  beautiful 
little  church  free  from  all  indebtedness.    The  people  have 
come  up  nobly  to  the  work;  many  have  given  beyond  their 
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means,  and  though  they  made  their  pledges  under  the  stimulus 
of  unusual  enthusiasm,  they  all  seem  glad  that  tiiey  gave 
so  much. 

"I  cannot  close  my  report  -without  the  expression  of  a 
lively  gratitude  to  your  society  which  has  nurtured  us,  and 
to  G-od  who  has  so  richly  crooned  your  efforts  and  our  own, 
I.Iay  v;e  have  the  prayers  of  God's  people  for  continued  spi- 
ritual prosperity." 

Fext  in  order  of  course  comes  the  report  of  the  dedication. 
The  date  of  the  dedication  was  January  2£  ,  1868.    The  re- 
port in  May  of  1868,  is  as  follows: 

"The  great  event  of  the  quarter  has  been  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  our  house  of  worship.    The  dedicatory 
services  were  held,  January  29th,  He v.  lyman  7hiting,  of 
Dubuque,  preaching  a  most  appropriate  and  impressive 
sermon  from  the  text:     'Strength  and  beauty  are  in  his 
sanctuary.'     The  occasion  and  fitting  words,  will  long 
have  a  place  in  the  memory  of  many  a  glad  heart. 

"Cur  new  house  of  worship,  built  of  wood,  after  a  very 
neat  model,  and  affording  seats  for  two  hundred  and  thirty 
persons,  has  cost  about  seven  thousand  dollars.    Host  of 
this  sum  has  already  been  paid  or  pledged  by  our  own  people. 
Over  twelve  hundred  dollars  were  pledged  on  the  day  of  de- 
dication.    I  have  never  found  people  with  a  better  mind  to 
work.    They  have  cheerfully  taken  upon  themselves,  very 
heavy  burdens,  and  have  grown  strong  by  their  ef f orst .  IText 
year  we  expect  to  bid  good  bye  to  the  treasury  of  your  so- 
ciety, retaining  only  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  its 
funds,  that  other  churches  may  be  nourished  into  strength 
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as  ours  has  been." 

In  the  June  f oil owing,  I  had  the  privilege  of  preaching 
in  this  new  "building.    After  oandidating  a  month  at  Osage, 
and  having  received  a  call,  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  Padan  Aram 
at  Platteville ,  Wisconsin.     Brother  Bordwell  was  away  on 
his  vacation,  and  I  supplied  for  him  this  Sunday  aboxit  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  June .     I  did  not  meet  Brother  Bordwell 
until  October  of  this  year.     On  the  18th  day  of  that  month, 
he  came  up  to  assist  in  my  ordination.     He  gave  the  charge 
to  the  people.     In  his  address,  he  said,   'When  I  get  too 
old  to  preach,  I  am  going  to  be  a  sexton,  and  have everything 
nice  and  comfortable  and  Just  right  about  the  building.  I 
shall  go  about  the  house  in  slippers,  and  I  will  meet  every- 
body with  a  friendly  smile.'     Very  different  was  the  sexton 
of  the  church  at  the  time.    Whether  his  hint  had  any  in- 
fluence with  the  sexton,  is  a  question. 

In  February  of  1869,  the  church  sends  in  by  the  hands  of 
the  pastor  a  brief  valedictory  to  the  home  Missionary 
Society  which  is  as  follows: 

,n7ithin  the  four  years  of  my  missionary  service  here,  the 
membership  of  the  church  has  increased  from  twelve  or  four- 
teen to  about  seventy.    We  have  built  a  house  of  worship  at 
an  expense  of  over  -j7000 ,  and  expect  that  henceforth  the 
society  will  be  self-supporting.    7!e  hope  to  have  the  grace 
not  to  forget  our  obligations  to  our  Home  Missionary  Society 
but  to  do  what  we  can  through  it  to  nourish  other  churches 
as  we  have  been  nourished. !T 

"2  he  Lord  has  greatly  blessed  us,  and  there  is  good  pros- 
pect that  the  church  here  will  become  one  of  considerable 
strength  and  vigor.1' 
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To  my  great  regret,  my  association  with  Brother  Bordwell 
was  soon  ended,  for  a  little  later,  in  1869,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Plymouth  church,  Kalamazoo. 

His  pastorate  here  covered  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
then  for  three  years,  he  was  at  Clivet ,  Mieh,    While  in 
Michigan,  in  1871,  Hillsdale  College  gave  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  June  of  1876,  he  returned  to  Iowa,  locating  at  Webster 
City.     Of  course,  TTebster  City  was  at  the  time  a  self-sup- 
porting field,  so  that  there  were  no  reports  of  his  pas- 
torate there.    Ilr.  Bordwell  closed  his  work  here  in  Octo- 
ber of  1879.    His  health  required  a  change,  and  a  change 
to  a  smaller  field  withless  responsibility,  and  less 
confinement  in  the  study. 

From  1879  to  1883,  he  was  at  G-olden  Prairie,  a  country 
field,  and  from  1865  to  1888,  he  was  at  Gas...     But  even  this 
comparatively  light  work  in  the  open  field,  counld  not  be 
continued.    Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  taking  its  slow  but 
steady  course  with  him.    Ee  died  at  Lladison,  Nebraska,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1888  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  six  months,  and 
twenty  days. 

The  obituary,  published  in  the  L.inutes  of  1889,  was  im- 
part b.s  follows: 

"Being  naturally  of  a  genial  spirit,  he  grew  up  loving 
and  beloved.     If  in  churches  where  he  went  to  minister, 
there  were  difficulties,  they  dissolved  before  him.  In 
social  circles,  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed,  there  was  a- 
bout  him  that  ease  and  charm  which  made  him  ever  welcome, 
while  his  tact  among  men  and  his  interest  in  their  affairs 
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made  him  a  valuable  member  in  society.    As  a  minister,  his 
work  though  quifet ,  was  effective,  scholarly,  logical  in 
thought,  and  sound  in  view.    He  was  an  interesting  preacher. 
His  sermons,  while  simply  illustrated,  were  yet  clear  and 
concise,  instructive  and  winning.    As  a  preacher,  tender 
and  sympathizing,  his  memory  will  be  fragment  in  all  the 
churches  to  which  he  ministered." 

"As  evidence  of  the  last  statement ,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  parishioners  at  Tebster 
Oity,  written  foar  publication  soon  after  his  decease: 

"'For  four  short  years  only  was  he  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  this  place.    Ilore  than  twice  that 
number  of  years  have  passed  since  he  went  out  from  among 
us,  yet  hia  memory  is  as  fresh,  his  good  deeds  and  his 
services  to  the  church  and  communities  with  which  he  la- 
bored, are  as  well  and  as  appreciatively  remembered  as 
they  were  on  that  day  that  he  at  his  own  desire  left  the 
church  here  to  assume  duties  better  suited  to  his  failing 
health.    '7ell  do  we  know  that  no  words  of  encomium  can  en- 
hance the  fellings  of  respect,  admiration,  and  entire  trust 
With  which  Dr.  3or dwell  was  regarded  in  our  community.  His 
unusual  intelligence,  his  dignified  simplicity,  his  great 
ability  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  drew  all  to  him;  while 
his  devoted  spirit  and  the  power  he  possessed  of  giving,  at 
the  right  moment,  and  in  the  right  'way,  wise  counsel  and 
cordial  aid,  cemented  for  him  many  a  lasting  friendship «w 

"'Dr.  Bordwell  was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  a 
good  church  man.    Y.o  trace  of  the  so-called  free-thinker, 
no  taint  of  liberalism  ever  marred  sermon  or  speech,  "either, 
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on  the  other  hand,  was  there  any  bigotry  in  his  piety — nor 
was  there  any  harshness  there.    He  dwelt  of  tenet  and  longer 
on  the  pleadings  and  promises  of  the  Savior  than  on  the 
threatenings  and  condemnations  of  the  law.    his  was  dis- 
tinctively the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  reli- 
gion of  Him  who  shed  tears  at  the  grave  of  a  friend;  of  Him 
who  stretched  out  a  healing  and  compassionate  hand  to  the 
beseeching  leper.     those  who  knew  him  well  can  imagine  what 
he  must  have  been  to  the  homeless,  tempted  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  in  which  he  served  as  chaplain  during  the  war. 

in?or  a  long  time,  Dr.  Bordwell 1 s  friends  feared  the 
event  here  recorded.     Indeed  he  left  the  army  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  ~Tar  in  broken  health  induced  by  the  undue  la- 
bors and  the  exposure  to  which    his  ministerial  duties  sub- 
jected him.    And  since  that  time  his  life  has  been  one  of 
pain,  uncomplainingly  borne.    Perhaps  harder  to  bear  even 
than  the  suffering  was  the  thought  constantly  obtruding  of 
being  forced  by  failing  health  to  relinquish  the  chosing 
work  of  his  life.    llr.  Bordwell  continued  to  labor  with  a 
little  charge  he  assumed  after  laeaving  here  until  last 
May,  when  public  speaking  became  to  him  impossible.  Re- 
peatedly during  the  months  of  his  weakness  that  followed, 
he  expressed  not  only  his  willingness  out  his  eatnest  de- 
sire to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  since  his  work  was  done. 
7e  extract  the  following  touching  v/ords  from  a  letter  by 
Mrs.  Bordwell  in  July  last  to  a  friend  here: 

"|r7hile  to  me  it  has  seemed  during  all  the  months  like 
living  in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  to  the  dear  inva- 
lid himself,  all  has  been  peace  and  joy  unspeakable.  His 
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last  words  at  night  are:     Under  the  shadow  of  his  wiaigs. 
He  seems  wrapt  in  the  embrs.ce  of  G-od's  love.     I  cannot  tell 
you.  how  wonderful  are  the  revelations  of  love  and  beauty 
he  has  had.    At  times  he  appears  to  me  as  if  he  had  already 
passed  the  dark  river,  and  had  reached  the  other  shore.  And 
so  ive  live  from  day  to  day;  I,  praying  that  the  cup  may 
pass  from  me,  and  he,  calm  and  happy."1 

"'In  August  the  family  moved  to  Nebraska  to  share  the 
home  of  a  brother  who  had  been  very  solicitous  to  have 
them  try  a  change  in  climate  for  the  invalid.     But  so 
late  a  change,  as  is  often  the  case,  tended  rather  to  has- 
ten than  to  retard  the  dreaded  event." 

"'TTe  cannot  endulge  in  sadness  over  the  close  of  a  life 
so  complete  as  this,    lot  complete  in  years--far  from  com- 
plete in  wordly  success;  but  certainly  finished  and  rounded 
out  into  full  completeness  by  the  unfailing  exercise  of  an 
unselfish  spirit,  by  noble  devotion  to  the  good  of  others, 
and  by  an  unquestioning  submission  to  the  will  of  Him  ""ho 
doeth  all  things  well.    For  the  bereaved  wife,  and  for 
the  stricken  son,  we  mourn  truly;  but  for  the  patient 
suffer  who  is  passed  with  such  confident  assurance  into 
his  Redeemer's  rest,  le$  us  rejoice.'" 
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Fifty-sirth  Sketch: 

HEERY  LAEGPAAP. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  Senaan  brother.     I  do  not  find 
the  record  of  his  early  life,    Eo  doubt  he  was  born  in  the 
Fatherland.     I  do  not  know  when  he  came  to  this  country,  or 
where  he  first  landed.    The  first  record  I  find  locates  him 
at  Edginton,  Illinois,  and  Eye's  Hills,  Iowa,  beginning, 
under  commission  of  the  Home  Ilissionary  Society,  Llayl,  1858 

His  second  commission,  dated  May  1859,  is  for  Edginton, 
111.,  Grandview  and  Pine  Greek,  Iowa.    He  was  ordained  at 
lluscatine,  Hay  4,  1859. 

May  1,  I860,  he  was  commissioned  for  the  German  Presbyte 
rian  church  of  Wheatland,  Iowa.    May  9,  1861,  he  was  commis 
sicned  for  Davenport  and  Buffalo.    This  commission  was  re- 
newed in  1862  and  1865. 

In  November  of  1863,  we  find  him  at  Garnavillo,  serving 
the  German  people  of  that  region.     In  November  of  1864, 
he  began  at  Lansing, 

*7e  find  the  name  of  Brother  Langpaap  mentioned  in  the 
!Tewe-Letter  of  August  1865.    The  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

"Two  German  Congregational  churches  were  organized  in 
Allamakee  county  $n  I.Iay,  one  at  Lansing  Ridge,  with  thirty- 
five  members,  and  the  other  at  Hilton  about  four  miles 
from  the  village  of  Lansing,  with  ten  members.    The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  brethren  Langpaap  and  7eitz--the 
former  having  for  some  time  labored  at  these  points,  under 
commission  from  the  -A-,  H.  I.I.  3."    Eis  commission  for  the 
this  double  field,  was  dated  November  1865. 

July  1867  finds  him  over  at  4uasqueton,  working  among 
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the  German  people  of  that  region,  no  church  yet  organized. 
But  a  church  of  ten  members  was  organized  March  25,  1868. 
"The  services  of  organization,"  says  the  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil, "were  shared  by  A.  Hanson,  L.  ".  Brintnall ,  William 
Spell,  C.  F«  Veitz,  and  J.  E".  Sangpaap ,  minister  of  the 
new  church . " 

The  Eorne  Iliseionary  records  show  that  July  1,  1868, 
Mr,  Langpaap  was  commissioned  for  "the  Evangelical  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Newton,  and  the  German  of  Como." 

These  are  communities  in  Buchanan  County  near  Quasqueton. 
He  left  this  field  at  the  end  of  his  commission,  and  that 
was  the  last  record  of  him  to  be  found  in  his  commission , and 
that  was  the  last  record  of  him  found  in  the  Home  I.Iissionary. 

After  1870,  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  Congregational 
Quarterly.    Hhat  became  of  him  I  do  not  know.    There  is  no 
record  of  his  death;  he  may  have  returned  to  the  old  country; 
he  may  have  gone  to  some  other  denomination;  he  may  have 
dropped  into  secular  employment,  and  so  lost  his  name.  7ery 
likely  his  name  was  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  one  of  our 
scribes  or  registrars  who  were  not  always  omniscient,  and 
very  often  were  not  accurate.    This  is  all  I  know  of  this 
good  brother.     I  do  not  remember  that  I  knew  him  personally, 
though  he  was  here  a  year  or  two  after  I  came  to  the  state. 

He  gave  us  eleven  years  of  service.    He  occupied  four 
distinct  missionary  fields,  and  ministered  to  at  least  a  half 
dozen  German  Congregational  churches  in  probably  a  full  dozen 
communities.     He  gladly  give  him  this  little  space  in  the 
list  of  those  who  have  helped  to  build  a  commonwealth. 
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Fifty- seventh  Sketch: 

WILLIAM  A.  PATTEST. 

William  Aaron  Patten,  son  of  Aaron  and  Sarah  (Chase) 
Patten,  was  bom  in  Kingston,  U.  H. ,  January  28,  1815. 
he  prepared  for  college  at  G-ilmanton  Academy,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1843.    For  a  little  tine  after  graduation 
from  college,  he  taught  school  in".7eir,  IT.  PI.,  hut,  loosing 
no  time,  graduated  from  Andover  Seminary  in  1846.    He  ser- 
ved the  church  at  Colebrook,  3ff«  P.,  in  1847,  and  was  at 
Chesterfield  from  April  of  1848  to  April  of  1849.    He  was 
installed  pastro  at  Deerfield,  IT.  H. ,  July  18,  1850,  and 
was  dismissed  July  El,  1852.     In  1853  and  1854,  he  was 
pastor  at  Hinsdale.     In  1854  and  1855,  he  taught  in  the 
Collegate  Institute  of  Gilbertville ,  P.  Y.  ,  and  from 
Hay  1,  1855  to  June  1,  1858,  he  was  pastor  at  York,  I.Iaine. 

In  1858,  he  came  to  Iowa,  locating  June  4,  at  I.Iaquoketa. 
He  was  here  for  only  one  year  and  then  made  a  jump  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.     In  1859  and  1860,  he  was  }ras:.  7alley, 
California.     In  1851  and  1862,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  San  Francisco,  but  left,  it  is  said,  ?Ton  account 
of  the  failure  of  his  voice."    The  next  we  hear  of  him 
1851-65,  he  is  chaplain  of  the  Thirty-second  regiment  of 
the  state  of  I.Iaine.     In  1865-9  we  find  him  bach  in  Iowa, 
serving  the  church  at   PLIIiamsburg.    His  sister,  the  wife 
of  Pev.  7.  p.  Gale,  a  former  pastor,  lived  at  ^illiamsburg, 
June  1,  1871,  he  was  commissioned  for  Ft.  Podge,  and  Spring- 
vale  (Humboldt).    The  commission  was  not  renewed.     In  1872, 
he  is  back  in  Peorfield,  N,  h.    His  last  field  of  labor 
was  Raymond,  P.  P.  serving  this  field  from  July  1874  to 
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July  1876.    He  then  retired  to  Kingston,  the  place  of  his 
beginning,  and  lived  on  there  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
dying  April  2,  1905,  aged  eighty-nine  years,  nine  months 
and  five  days.    He  was  never  married.    That  is  one  reason 
why  he  could  so  easily  flit  from  the  East  to  the  middle 
7ost  and  to  the  ITar  "Test  and  "bach  again  to  New  England. 
He  gave  us  only  six  years  of  service.    He  was  one  year 
at  I.iaquoeketa ,  four  years  at  Hilliamsburg,  and  one  year 
at  ~Jt.  Dodge.    He  was  a  Home  Missionary  in  Iowa,  but  non  e 
of  his  reports  were  published. 

Just  as  we  were  finishing  this  sketch,  a  letter  from 
Kingston,  H.       ,  came  under  date  of  October  25,  1213, 
which  was  as  follows: 
"Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

Your  letter  in  reference  to  Hev.  William  Aaron  Patten, 
was  received  some  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  delayed  to  answer 
it,  partly  to  see  what  additional  I  could  find,  and  partly 
on  account  of  a  press  of  work. 

"I  was  intimately  acquanited  with  Mr.  Patten  during  his 
last  years..   He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  rather  slen- 
der in  body,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  and  with  a  full 
beard,    lei  was  a  fair  preacher,  but  he  v/as  more  of  a 
pastor  than  a  preacher.    His  mind  was  active  and  alert, 
but  rather  engaged  in  investigating  the  questions  of  the 
day  than  in  any  hard  work  on  theological  matters.  I 
should  call  him  a  spiritual  man,  that  is,  one  who  f  re- 
cently communed  with  God. 

"During  all  the  time  I  knew  him,  he  was  a  retired  mini- 
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ster  living  on  an  inheritance  left  him  by  one  of  his 
parishioners.    lie  was  rather  penurious,  a  result,  proba- 
bly, of  the  hard  struggle  he  had  in  his  early  manhood, 
in  working  himself  through  Dartmouth  College.    And  yet 
at  times  he  was  very  liberal.    At  his  death  he  gave  his 
house  and  furniture  to  the  Congregational  Church  here  as 
a  parsonage,  and  also  left  a  "bond,  the  income  of  which 
was  uo  take  care  of  the  house.    Many  regarded  Mr.  ratten 
as  eccentric  in  many  things,  out  no  one  doubted  his 
honesty  and  sincerity. 

"He  inherited  about  ,)85,000,  but  most  of  it  -as  ex- 
pended before  his  death  in  gifts  to  his  numerous  rela- 
tives." 

"Hoping  that  I  have  enlightened  you  somewhat  in  re- 
ference to  I.Ir.  ratten,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Z.  Willis  Kemp." 
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Fifty- eighth  Sketch: 

JCEQT  H.  TIIiTDSOR. 

JOHH  HILL  77IITD50H,  oldest  son  of  Rev*  John  ^esley  and 
Waxy  Anne  (Hill)  Windsor,  was  "born  at  Liphook,  Surrey, 
England,  December  19,  1827. 

In  1844,  the  family  cane  to  America,  their  first  home 
being  in  the  country  near  Dubuque ,  Iowa.     In  184-9,  the 
young  man  nor;  being  twenty- two  years  of  age,  with  his 
brother  '"illiam,  entered  the  preparatory  department  of 
Iowa  College,  then  just  opened  at  Davenport.     In  the  fall 
of  1850,  they  became  members  of  the  first  freshman  class 
of  the  college,  and  they  two  constituted  the  whole  gra- 
duating class  of  1854. 

rhey  went  together  to  Andover  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
this  year;  together  they  graduated  in  1857,  and  together, 
or  nearly  together,  they  came  to  Iowa  tc  enter  upon  home 
missionary  service,     .'illiam,  as  we  have  seen,  began  at 
Ilitchell,  February  1,  1858,  and  John  began  a  little  south 
of  William,  at  St.  Charles  (now  Charles  City)  July  1,  of 
the  same  year.    He  "."as  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Ellen  Libby, 
of  Portland,  Maine,  in  September  of  1858.     together  they 
began  their  life  work  at  Charles  City,  where  he  was  or- 
dained, organizing  the  first  Congregational  Church  at  that 
place,  and  remaining  with  it  until  July  of  1860. 

His  first  report,  hay  1859,  giving  an  accoimt  of  his 
ordination,  is  as  follows: 

"The  ordination  which  had  been  postponed,  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  December.    3Jhe  occurance  of  the  services  upon 
that  day  will  ever  hallow  the  oocasion  in  my  remembrance. 
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It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  that  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  ,  a  band  of  those  who  hold  the  memory  of  the 
Pilgrims  so  dear,  should  "be  thus  engaged  in  consulting  for 
the  interests  of  the  faith  they  planted  on  thsee  shores. 
But  :?uritan  principles  that  have  borne  an  ocean  transport , 
vn.ll  not  be  injured  by  a  transfer  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.    A  large  and  an  attentive  audience  were  in 
attendance  at  the  ordination;  the  influences  of  which 
we  trust,  will  not  soon  die.    Hay  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  seal  them  with  the  Spirit. 

"Last  Sabbath  our  first  communion  season  was  observed. 
It  was  indeed  a  precious  season.     Some  had  been  deprived  of 
the  privilege  for  years;  others  there  were,  -//hose  rernenw 
brance  of  their  last  communion  were  associated  the  bless- 
ings and  privileges  of  an  Eastern  home;  all  found  it  good, 
thus  to  baptize  the  opening  year  by  reconsecration  to 
Christ.     It  was  a  season,  too,  of  mournful  pleasure.  "7e 
were  reminded,  that  already  one  of  our  little  band  had 
fallen.     On  Christman  eve ,  just  before  entering  upon  here 
seventieth  year,  an  aged  sister  died.     She  had  looked 
forward  with  much  interest  to  the  season  we  were  enjoying 
then.    As  we  closed  this  our  first  co.  .muni on,  we  could 
all  apply  the  beautiful  lines  of  Vresley  which  were  then 
sung : 

™One  family  we  dwell  in  him; 

One  church  above- -benaath; 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 

The  narrow  stream  of  death.'" 
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In  September  of  1859,  Mr.  Win&wor  writes  again,  telling 
of  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Floyd — 

"By  a  gradual  increase,  our  little  church  is  enlarging 
her  "borders.    Time,  patience,  love,  faith  and  hope,  are  the 
essentials  for  missionary  labor  in  these  new  settlements. 
These  however,  rightly  exercised  and  wisely  employed,  will 
result  in  a  harvest  for  "ion.     Tor  the  Lord  has  promised, 
and  who  shall  hinder,?    The  consciousness  of  living  for 
Christ,  and  being  willing  and  read3r  to  go  when  and  where 
he  shall  direct,  gives  a  peace,  opens  a  store-house  of 
solid  pleasure  of  which  the  earth  has  no  equal; 

4  few  weeks  since,  a  church  was  organized  at  Floyd, 
where  I  had  been  preaching  alternately  with  St.  Charles. 
The  organization  took  place  on  the  19th  of  June.  Eleven 
covenanted  together  in  church  relationship--three  by  let- 
ter, and  eight  by  profession  of  faith. 

Rev.  Mr.  La  Due  from  Rockforft  assisted  me  on  the  oc- 
casion; which,  to  us  both  and  to  all  gathered  that  day  to 
share  in  and  witness  the  exercises,  was  one  of  deep  inter- 
est.   The  audience  was  large,  attentive,  and  marked  by  un- 
usual seriousness.     It  Was',  in  fact,  a  family  gathering. 
The  candidates  were  known  to  all  present;  they  were  part 
and  parcel  of  each  other.    At  the  close  of  the  organization, 
we  united  in  the  Lord's  supper.    This  was  the  last  act, 
the  great  privilege  in  the  day.     It  was  the  more  delightful, 
because  shared  by  a  large  delegation  from  the  church  in 
this  place.     "How  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity."    The  entire  services,  the  beautiful 
weather,  the  large  gathering,  and  the  personal  interest 
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manifested  by  all,  will  render  the  day  Ion;;  iiallowed  in 
oar  memories. 

I  regard  the  church  at  ZTloyd  as  the  center  of  a  large  and 
growing  interest.    What  has  been  done  is  the  result  of  no 
extraordinary  efforts,  no  unusual  excitement;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  the  work  is  trie  result 
of  a  quiet,  gradual,  deepening  influence  of  divine  truth, 
such  a  work  as  promises  the  fruits  of  the  spirit." 

The  next  report,  April  1860,  is  a  vain  eall  for  Aarons 
and  Hurg  to  come  out  from  the  East  to  hold  up  the  hands 
of  the  ministers  at  the  TJest.    He  writes: 

"We  want  efficient ,  earnest ,  active  teachers  in  our 
Sabbath  schools.     Our  great  need  is  of  working  Christians; 
of  what  advantage  to  the  church,  and  what  comfort  to  the 
missionary  some  of  the  many  unemployed  lay  Christian  breth- 
ren of  our  eastern  churches  would  be,  those  only  who  are 
on  the  field  can  appreciate.     She  call  for  lay  missionaries 
to  these  outposts  of  our  American  Zion  is  scarcely  less 
loud  than  is  that  for  ministers.    Are  there  not  some  who-- 
with  a  spirit  like  that  they  look  for  in  the  home  mission-, 
aries,  and  v/ith  a  consecration  as  entire  as  they  demand  of 
him- -looking  for  homes  for  their  families  where  they  may 
gather  round  them  an  inheritance  for  their  children,  who 
will  consider  also  those  higher  interests  of  their  Master's 
cause,  and  corns  in  and  possess  this  land?    It  is  a  fair  land. 
It  is  a  land  of  promise.     It  richly  repays  for  labor  given. 
It  has  everthing  except  the  privileges  of  an  old  community, 
to  invite.     Industry  on  the  part  of  the  man,  and  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian,  can  find  but  few  more  promising 
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fields.    Many  a  missionary  of  your  society  duelling  on 
these  vast  prairies,  would  receive  an  impetus  that  would 
stay  his  hands  oven  to  the  going  dov.n  of  the  sun,  were  there 
an  Aaaron  and  a  Hur  to  watch  with  him.     Such  additions  we 
need.     Such  additions  we  must  have,     ttiey  are  wanted  to 
give  tone  to  these  infant  settlements,  to  impart  life  to 
the  home  missionary  w6rk  among  us.     7ill  not  some  contempla- 
ting a  removal  Westward  consider  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  Christian  duty?    And  still  if  they  come  not,  we  would 
not  he  too  anxious.    'I  he  work  is  (Jc  d's  results  are  in  his 
hands,  duty  alone  is  ours." 

The  Charles  City  of  hr.  Windsor's  day  is  pictured  to 
us  "by  Dr.  Guernsey  in  the  rebruary  issue  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary in  1860.    lie  writes : 

"In  the  summer  of  1854,  a  relative  of  mine  went  to 
r/hat  is  how  St.  Charles,  in  Floyd  Count;  ,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  business.    He  found  there  three  or  four 
"buildings  of  the  rudest  sort,  and  not  being  accustomed  to 
what  is  sometimes  styled  here  'the  rough  and  ready  style 
of  life'  the  soon  left  in  disgust  for  the  abodes  of  civi- 
lization.   Nov;,  instead  of  the  three  or  four  mud  cabins  of 
1854,  there  is  a  town  of  1500  to  2000  inhabitants,  while 
dwelling  almost  uniformly  neat  and  tasteful  with  large  and 
substantial  business  houses,  with  a  hotel  that  would  be 
spacious  and  creditable  to  a  third  class  eastern  city,  such 
as  Sew  haven,  Hartford  or  Springfield,  with  broad  and  well 
laid  streets,  with  a  large  and  substantially  enclosed  pub- 
lic square,  and  last  but  not  least,  with  a  promising  church 
organization  under  the  care  of  a  young  and  gifted  missionary 
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of  the  A.  H.  II.  3.     The  changes  which  a  few  years  have 
wrought  at  this  point ,  correspond  in  character  and  extent 
with  those  wrought  elsewhere  in  the  same  neighborhood.  ; 

August  15,  1860,  Ur.lindsor  accepted  a  call  to  llarion 
a  church  now  well  estahlised  for  the  time  and  place.  How 
the  work  went  on  here  during  Mr.  Windsor1 s  pastorate  may 
be  seen  in  part  by  his  reports. 

The  first  (July  1861)  is  as  follows: 

"The  draft  came  last  lionday;  for  which  we  are  very  thank- 
ful.    It  was  unexpected  entirely.     In  the  presnt  state  of 
the  treasury  and  the  pressing  wants  of  so  many  others,  our 
dear  brethren  in  this  prork  of  privilege  and  toil,  we  did  not 
think  of  being  remembered  so  soon.    f§  though  we  could  wait; 
and  so  long  as  we  could,  and  the  funds  at  New  York  were  so 
low,  we  would  say  nothing  about  our  wants.    Still,  these 
springs  of  material  comfort  are  timely  refreshments.  They 
are  always  welcome  to  the  home  Missionary's  fireside;  even 
as  an  absent  friend,  the  longer  expected  the  more  valued 
when  he  comes." 

"After  the  close  of  the  present  missionary  year,  I  trust 
we  shall  assume  the  entire  support  of  the  ministry  among  us; 
nor  may  this  church  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  long  accu- 
mulating which  she  owes  your  fostering  care." 

"In  sending  you  a  sketch  of  the  past  three  months,  we  can 
with  truth  say,  that  we  have  reason  for  encouragement.  The 
Sabbath  congregations  are  more  regular,  more  thoughtful,  and 
larger  in  numbers.    A  series  of  sermons  to  young  men  has 
called  out  more  of  this  class  of  society--bef ore ,  quite  ir- 
regular in  attendance  upon  the  sanctuary.     The  weekly  meet- 
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ings  for  prayer  are  no  larger,  but  are  kept  up  with  uni- 
form interest.    A  spirit  for  missions,  especially  for  home 
missions  is  more  decided  than  it  was.     Our  monthly  concerts 
are  among  the  most  interesting  of  our  prayer  meetings. 

"Our  people  are  kind,  social  and  thoughtful  of  us,  and 
will  doubtless  make  up  the  deficiency  in  your  appropria- 
tion.    If  they  cannot,  we  would  not  increase  'by  a  hair' 
the  burdensome  and  trying  drafts  on  an  empty  treasury. 
To  ask  for  the  draft,  seems  almost  like  taking  the  bread 
from  the  other  brethren  less  comfortably  provided  for 
than  ourselves.    This  we  dan  not  do;  we  wait  that  time 
dear  brethren,  when  in  your  judgment  out  turn  shall  come. 
And  may  He  who  fed  his  Prophet  in  the  wilderness  of  his 
despair,  provide  for  those  now  cast  down  by  fears,  but 
not  overcome.    The  Lord  baptize  t£ls  all  with  more  of  the 
spirit  of  our  blessed  lord,   '7ho,  though  rich,  for  our 
sakes,  became  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty  might 
be  rich.1" 

In  Hay  of  1863,  there  is  another  report.     Of  course,  it 
makes  some  reference  to  the  great  conflict  then  going  on. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

"The  February  number  of  the  Home  Lissionary  contains  a 
report  which  was  exceedingly  gratifying.     I  refer  to  the 
letter  from  Rev.  Mr,  Oordley,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  All 
that  your  treasury  has  done  to  establish  and  assist  to  a 
self-sustaining  position  that  dear  brother's  church  is 
well  worth  the  years  of  self-sacrifice  and  toil  layed  out; 
and  the  refunding  is  equal  to  the  investment.    All  this 
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suggests  the  value  of  the  Home  Missionary  as  a  record  of 
current  events,  a  stimulus  to  the  lover  of  home  missions  to 
do  more  for  Ohrist;  and  one  of  the  cost  efficient  means  of 
deepening  the  interest  of  the  churches  in  this  great  work, 
and  adding  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

"Every  report  in  these  days  of  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
sacrifice  must  notice  the  effects  of  the  war.     Since  I  last 
wrote  you,  we  have  passed  through  more  of  the  sad  and  deso- 
lating experiences  of  the  civil  strife.    A  few  weeks  since, 
I  was  called  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  young  volunteer, 
nineteen  years  of  age ,  who  left  home  only  three  months  be- 
fore ,  bidding  as  fair  as  any  for  a  long  and  vigorous  life. 
Soon  after  he  left,  he  was  taken  sick  recovered,  and  then 
grew  worse.    He  was  taken  in  almost  dying  condition  to  one 
of  the  St.  Louis  hospitals;  his  father  went  down  immediately 
and  through  a  week  of  stupor,  delerium,  and  occasional  re- 
turn of  reason,  he  watched  by  his  cot,  then  to  return  with 
his  remains  to  his  family." 

"Lore  recently,  another  young  man  has  returned  with  a 
frightful  wound,  from  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post;  and  since 
that  news  has  come  of  the  death  of  a  lieutenant  of  an  Illi- 
nois regiment  whom  I  married  on  the  4th  of  "December,  who 
was  killed  instantly  while  leading  his  men  to  a  charge  at 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg  on  the  29th.    One  -.touIc!  suppose  that 
these  solemn  and  repeated  calls  would  be  heeded  by  the  young 
about  us;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be.     In  addition  to  such 
casualties,  the    resent  -/inter  has  been  unusually  sickly. 
I.Ieasles ,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  not  the  small  pox 
are  amongst  us . " 
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In  August  of  1863,  I.Ir.  Windsor  -rites  again,  and  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  is  largely  respecting  the  war. 

"The  usual  quiet  of  our  life  in  this  quiet  parish,  has 
"been  broken  since  my  last  communication  with  you  by  two  events 
one,  an  unsought  and  unexpected  appointment  to  the  chaplain- 
cy of  one  of  the  Iowa  regiments;  the  other,  a  providential 
prevention  of  acceptance  by  sickness." 

"The  invitation  to  the  post  of  chaplain  came  in  such  a 
way,  that  I  could  not  refuse  a  mission  in  the  duties  of 
which  I  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest  from  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  and  have  been  hindered  from  seeking,  only  by 
the  means  which  usage  seems  do  have  made  necessary  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  position.    Believing  it  to  be  my  duty 
under  the  circumstances  to  go ,  I  accepted  the  appointment 
to  go,  and  almost  perfected  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  leaving — the  day  for  starting  was  fixed — everything  in 
my  own  family  planned,  and  in  the  church,  seemed  to  favor 
my  going  when,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  I  was  laid  by  with 
an  attack  of  fever,  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  which 
I  am  nov/  but  slowly  recoverning. " 

"Thus  man  proposes,  but  Sod  disposes.     I  have  not  felt 
it  right  to  leave  at  this  late  day,  from  the  fact  that  the 
regiment  lies  before  Vicksburg,  and  in  so  low  a  latitude, 
at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  with  such  fever-- 
breading  swamps  all  around,  I  know  I  could  only  lay  myself 
right  ay  again,  besides  being  of  no  good  to  the  men — the 
only  reason  for  accepting  the  post  at  all.     ?or  the  summer, 
then,  I  have  given  up  the  post.     Should  an  opening  occur 
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after  the  hottest  part  of  the  season  is  over,  I  shall  feel 
it  my  duty,  as  I  esteem  it  a  privilege,  to  go.    .?or  surely 
no  field  offers  larger  scope  for  christian  labor,  love  and 
sympathy,  as  well  as  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  true  pa- 
triotism, as  a  faithful  chaplaincy  among  our  brave  volun- 
teers.    Jut  enough  of  'I'. 

"A  matter  of  local  interest  to  the  churches  in  the  Da- 
venport -association,  was  the  conference  of  its  churches 
convened  at  iipton  last  we  eh.     Lhis  v;as  the  first  meeting 
of  the  hind.     It  was  a  good  commencement  of  v;hat  we  nope 
will  grow  to  become  a  well-ordered  and  efficient  instrum- 
entallity  in  the  strengthening  of  our  churches,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  christian  sociability,  harmony  and 
sympathy,  which  the  isolated  churc-ies  so  much  need. The 
regular  meeting  is  to  oe  held  every  fall,  the  next  being  at 
Iowa  Gity.    Apart  from  the  delightful  intercourse  we  were 
permitted  with  each  other  at  i'ipton,  there  was  much  to 
gratify  and  cheer  us  in  the  beautiful  country  of  which 
Sipton  is  the  county  seat,     ihe  ride  from  liar  ion  thither, 
was  as  if  one  were  sweeping  through  the  aisles  of  some 
lordly  estate  with  their  lofty  forest  trees,  and  ever  and 
anon  opening  out  upon  a  verdant  meadow,  redolent  of  beauty 
and  of  promise  in  its  first  gushings  of  a  new-found  life; 
or  again  for  miles  threading  the  boundaries  of  broad  fields 
where  the  husbandman  was  busy  for  the  c.mfort  of  his  own 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state,     rhere  was  a  'rich  look' 
about  the  whole  of  it,  that  savoured  of  comfort  and  thrift. 
A  trip  in  springtime  through  these  cultivated  regions  is  a 
rich  treat. TI 
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"In  t orwarding  the  draft  for  the  present  quarter,  please 
credit  'Two  Brothers  of  the  Twentieth  Iowa,'  with  two  dol- 
lars for  home  missions  and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  quar- 
ter's appropriation." 

"She  two  "brothers  who  have  thus ,  out  of  the  love  which 
they  have  for  the  home  missionary  cause  are  members  of  our 
church.    One  is  a  private,  the  other  an  orderly  sergeant. 
They  correspond  with  their  pastor  and  give  evidence  of 
growing  piety,    '-hey  are  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  that 
a  christian  can  be  a  soldier  and  at  the  same  time  be  ever 
reacly  to  'stand  up  for  Jesus'.    These  brothers  take  the  Home 
hissibnary;  and  I  believe — as  I  stated  in  my  last — that 
the  little  monthly  is  having  its  influence.    This  is  one  of 
its  first  fruits."     (He  means  the  first  fruits  of  the  Home 
L.issionary  amongst  his  people  after  his  effort  to  have 
the  magazine  circulated  more  widely  amongst  them. ) 

In  the  next  report   (August  1864)  ,  the  theme  is  the  same 
with  variations: 

"At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  different  church- 
es united  in  the  week  of  prayer,    The  first  evening  -.vas  a 
season  of  great  solemnity.     Christians  went  away  feeling 
and  saying,   'It  was  good  to  be  there.' 

"A  few  days  since,  our  citizens  welcomed , back ,  for  the 
thirty  days'  furlough  allowed  veteran  volunteers,  Company 
K  of  the  Ninth.  Iowa  Infantry.    The  ladies,  with  a  notice 
of  only  a  few  hours,  prepared  a  most  bountiful  entertain- 
ment for  the  soldiers.    After  which  they  dispersed  to 
their  long  waiting  homes.     -he  company  was  recruited  al- 
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most  entirely  from  liar  ion  and  its  vicinity.    Two  years  and 
a  half  since,  they  went  out  one  hundred  and  one  strong;  they 
returned  twenty-five  effective  men.    The  ladies  of  Boston 
presented  this  regiment  v;ith  a  flag,  after  the  "battle  of 
Pea  Ridge.    The  flag  was  returned  to  its  donors  last  summer, 
riddled  with  shot,  and  baptized  with  the  blood  of  its  un- 
flinching defenders.    These  ladies  have  recently  sent  the 
regiment  a  second  and  more  magnificent  flag,  written  all 
over  with  the  historic  deeds  in  which  that  and  so  many  other- 
regiments  were  engaged — fields  won  by  the  valor  and  made 
sacred  by  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  brave  men. 

"Our  state  and  our  own  village  are  filling  up  with  Immi- 
grants from  the  Bast.    Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  at 
no  time  since  the  wild  vagaries  of  1855-54955-56,  have  we 
had  so  many  flocking  in  upon  us.    There  is  not  a  house  to 
be  rented  in  this  place;  and  when  ine  offers  itself,  there 
are  several  applicants  ready.    "That  is  true  of  I.Iarion,  is 
true  of  our  centers  of  population  throughout  the  state 
generally.     In  fact,  this  very  thing  has  compelled  me  to 
send  my  family  to  the  Sa'st..     Obliged  to  leave  the  house 
which  I  had  supposed  engaged  for  a  year,  and  with  no  roof 
under  which  to  put  my  family,  a  virtue  was  made  of  neces- 
sity, and  they  are  separated  from  me." 

"The  frequent  movings  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot  in  this 
place,  and  the  attendant  anxieties  and  expenses,  have  led 
to  the  conviction  that  we  may  learn  wisdom  from  other 
branches  of  the  christian  church,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
£o  provide  a  home  for  our  ministers  which  shall  be  under  the 
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control  of  the  church.    I  see  nothing  inconsistent  with 
Congregational  faith  or  polity  in  parsonage." 

"Five  dollars  of  our  contribution  is  a  "bequest  of  a 
dying  soldier  of  the  Twentieth  Iowa  to  the  home  missionary 
cause,  -;hi eh  he  loved  so  dearly  in  life.    He  had  consecrated 
himself  to  its  service,  when  the  louder  call  of  country 
Game  to  him;  and  in  his  last  hours,  "breathed  out  on  the 
swamps  of  Carrollton,  Louisiana,  he  so  touchingly  remember- 
ed it,    The  five  dollars  I  enclose.    The  giver  was  one  of 
two  dear  "brethren  in  the  flesh  and  in  Christ  who  went 
from  this  church  to  the  war." 

I.Ir.  Windsor's  next  report   (December  1864),  from  Ilarion, 
comes  from  Saco,  llaine.     In  this  he  tells  of  the  sudden 
change  from  Iowa  to  Hew  England.     It  is  as  follows: 

"This  is  a  strange  -place  (Saco,  lie.,}  from  which  to  for- 
ward a  Home  llissionary  report  for  lliddle  Iowa.     Tnen  I 
wrote  you  last  Hay,  I  little  thought  of  what  the  coming 
three  months  were  to  bring  to  me.    And  now  that  they  are 
past,  and  a  change  so  great  as  from  my  dear  field  and  peo- 
ple in  Ilarion,  Iowa,  to  a  new  position  and  another  flock, 
in  Hew  3ngla,nd,  has  also  been  made,  I  can  hardly  suffer 
myself  to  write  of  it,  so  almost  dreamlike  does  it  still 
seem.     Still,  as  those  weeks  are  reviewed,  I  think  I  can 
say,  in  them  all  the  Lord  has  led  me.    His  hand  has  seemed 
as  marked  -and  clear  as  in  my  original  entrance  upon  the 
loved  labor  and  field,  the  Home  Lissionary  work  in  Iowa." 

"This  reference  to  the  change,  is  not  to  give  you  the 
information  of  it;  for  that  you  have  doubtless  had  before 
this;  yet  it  may  be  added  that  the  unanimity  of  the  call 
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was  fully  sustained,  in  the  cordial  welcome  union  the 
church  and  people  at  Saco  have  given  us.     The  day  of  the 
installation,  last  Wednesday,  -.-as  on  of  Brew  England's 
charming  autumn  days,  uniting  its  sunshine  and  cheer  to 
that  which  seemed  to  possess  all  hearts. 

"For  a  large  portion  of  the  last  quarter  I  was  absent 
at  the  Bast  on  account  of  feeble  health.    The  first  four 
weeks  I  met  my  regular  pulpit  duties.    After  that  I  was  ad- 
vised to  try  a  visit  to  Hew  England  sea  air,  in  hope  that 
the  change  would  invigorate  me.    Measurably  this  result 
has  been  secured;  though  I  am  not  3-et  as  vigorous,  nor 
is  there  that  spring  of  spirit ,  as  when  the  missionary  work 
was  entered  upon  in  1858,  and  with  which  it  was  prosecuted 
until  recently." 

"The  state  of  the  church  at  Marion  was  never  more  hope- 
ful, all  things  considered,  than  now.    The  temporal  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  the  society  are  better  than  at 
any  previous  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  them.    The  en- 
couragements of  my  successor  are  much  greater  than  to 
any  who  preceded  him.     Had  my  people  been  able  to  provide 
me  a  house  to  live  in,  I  should  have  been  in  Marion  to- 
day in  all  probability.    Sot  until  a  few  days  before  my 
time  for  returning  to  Marion,  and  when  every  previous 
communication  from  the  committee  had  been  discouraging, 
in  regard  to  obtaining  a  house ,  was  there  any  prospect  of 
securing  a  dwelling  place;  and  when  that  letter  came,  this 
church  had  voted  me  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  pastor. 
I  was  not  then  in  a  position,  honorably  to  set  aside  this 
action.     Yet  did  the  first  invitation  to  oreach  here  come 
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so  unlooked-for,  and  every  movement,  in  the  history  of  my 
coming  has  seemed  so  clearly  providential,  that  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  ;;ive  it  a  careful  consideration." 

"The  general  interests  of  the  church  and  people  among 
whom  the  past  four  years  of  my  life  have  been  so  happily 
spent,  are  as  has  been  said,  encouraging . " 

"During  the  month  of  August,  disease  and  death,  made  sad 
inroads  upon  our  dear  homes.    Many  of  the  little  ones 
were  taken.     On  my  return  I  found  my  own  people,  as  well 
as  many  others  in  deep  sorrow.     This  made  the  separation 
more  trying.    Yet  they  were  not  without  ministerial  aid 
and  sympathy." 

"In  leaving  Marion  and  the  homo  missionary  worlc,  I  car- 
say  truthfully  that  I  never  expect  to  spend  the  same  num- 
ber of  years  with,  on  the  whole,  a  larger  share  of  the 
sunny  side  of  the  pastor's  life,  than  the  six  years  of 
home  missionary  labor  in  Iowa.    My  relations  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  women  of  the  home  Field  there ,  have 
over  been  the  most  kindly  and  fraternal.    Fellow  labor  and 
the  circumstances  of  new  society  and  churches,  have  eli- 
cited a  very  large  amount  of  communion  of  feeling  and  of 
effort,  and  laboring  for  the  l.aster  at    the  "last,  I  am 
endearing  remembrances.     In  laboring  for  the  Master  at 
the  T^a'st ,  I  am  conscious  of  not  loving  the  '7est  or  its 
interests,  or  its  noble  band  of  home  missionaries,  any 
tlie  less;  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
Iieep  alive  the  old  Home  Missionary  fire." 

Mr.  '""incisor  remained  in  3aco  from  1864-67;  and  then 
from  1867  to  1883,  he  was  pastor  at  Grafton,  Mass. 
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Then  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  from  1883  to  1885,  was  pas- 
tor at  Taterloo.    Prom  1885  to  1888,  he  was  pas  tor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Belvidere,  Illinois.    Prom  1888  to 
1892,  he  was  at  Downers  Grove,  and  Clarendon  Hills.  Ee 
then  retired  to  spend  his  remaining  days  at  Le Grand.  (He 
supplied    at  Geneva,  111.,  in  1894-5).     However,  in  his 
retirement,  he  served  the  Illinois  churches  lor  the  years 
1900-04,  as  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Ministerial  Supply, 
having  an  office  in  Chicago. 

He  reached  the  end  of  his  earthly  life,  august  25,  1908, 
aged  eighty  years,  eight  months,  and  four  days. 

His  pastor,  Hev.  H.  A.  Bushnell,  conducted  the  funeral 
service.     Thus  closed  a  long,  active,  happy,  useful  life. 

llr.  Windsor,  though  a  frontier  boy,  became  a  polished 
gentlemen  and  fairly  cultivated  scholar.  Ee  was  a  model 
pastor,  gentle,  sympathetic,  faithful.  He  was  exceedingly 
thoughtful  of  the  sick  and  those  who  were  in  bereavement 
or  trouble  of  any  sort.  The  bond  of  friendship  and  love 
which  united  pastor  and  people  was  very  strong  and  lasting. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  wide-awake,  persuasive,  loyal  to 
the  word  of  God,  intent  on  reaching  the  Hearts  and  lives 
of  his  hearers.    He  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  pastoral 
work.    He  engaged  in  no  business.    He  Had  no  side  issue; 
he  v/rote  no  books.    His  sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lincoln 
preached  at  Saco  ~;as  published.    He  wrote  up  the  history 
of.  Grafton  for  the  Worcester  county  history. 

He  worked  in  four  states,  but  he  belonged  especially  to 
Iowa.    A  part  of  his  boyhood  and  his  early  manhood  were 
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spent  here  in  Iowa,  Kis  preparatory  and  college  education 
were  obtained  in  Iowa. 

The  7indsor  hoys  in  a  manner  started  Iowa  College ,  hut 
the  college  smarted  then.     In  1900,  the  college  honored 
them  with  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.    Their  first 
pastorates  were  in  Iowa. 

All  counted,  John  Windsor  gave  us  nine  years  of  ser- 
vice.   He  was  at  the  beginning  of  our  splendid  church 
at  Charles  City.    Ee  helped  us  fight  our  battles  against 
slavery  and  the  saloon.    He  left  his  mark  in  Iowa.  Ee 
helped  us  in  the  making  of  this  goodly  commonwealth. 
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Pifty-ninth  Sketch: 

E1T00H  IT.  BASTLSCC. 

Enoch  Noyes  Bart let t,  son  of  Amos  and  Eunice  (Hoyes) 
Bartlett ,  was  born  in  Bath,  F.  H.  ,  July  4,  1815. 

Me  graduated  from  Cberlin  College  in  1858,  and  from 
the  Seminary  in  1841.    He  was  ordained  at  Oberlin,  August 
24,  of  the  same  year. 

In  1841  and  1842,  he  was  a  teacher  at  Lit.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
In  1845,  he  supplied  at  Garret svi lie ,  and  from  1844  to 
1846  he  was  pastor  at  Farmington.    Then  for  twelve  years 
(1846-58),  he  was  professor  of  languages  at  Olivet,  I.Iich. 

From  1858  to  1861,  he  was  pastor  at  Pewton,  Iowa.  Prom 
1861-65,  he  was  at  Hamilton,  Illinois.     Ee  then  went  hack 
to  Oberlin  and  for  these  years,  was  principal  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Oberlin  College.     In  1869  and  1870, 
he  was  at  Pewton  again.    Prom  1070-78,  he  resided  at 
77oodburn,  Illinois  and  at  Olathe,  Kan.'  in  1875-74.  This 
appears  to  be  the  last  of  his  'pastoral  services.  Prom 
1874  to  1877,  he  was  without  charge  at. College  Springs. 
After  that ,  he  resided  in  California  for  the  most  part 
at  Yenturia.     he  died  of  old  age,  August  1897,  aged  84 
years,  1  months,  and  10  days. 

I  know  too  little  of  Brother  Bartlett  to  . .ake  any  com- 
ment on  his  life.     I  r ■.-member  his  appearance  and  know  some 
thing  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  man,  but  my 
knowledge  of  him  was  very  casual  and  superficial. 
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Sixtieth  Sketch: 

J0S3PE  R.  KSMBEDY. 

Joseph  He  id  Kenne&y,  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Reid)  Kennedy, 
was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  April  25,  1828.    He  came  with 
his  parents  to  the  united  States  in  the  summer  of  1833.  The 
family  settling  at  Augusta,  Ohio.    He  graduated  from  Cberlin 
in  August  of  1855. 

He  carried  on  the  study  of  dentistry  while  in  college 
outside  of  the  college  course,     in  1857,  he  graduated  from 
the  theological  department  at  uberlin.    He  was  ordained  at 
Geneva,  Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  _:ev.  Dr.  tf.  If. 
Patton,  of  the  First  'Jhurch  of  uhicago,  and  the  first  editor 
of  the  Advance  preaching  the  sermon.    He  was  pastor  at  Ge- 
neva for  only  one  year,  and  then  came  to  iowa.    He  began 
at  Salem,  October  5,  1858,  and  continued  only  until  August 
of  1859.     In  1859  and  1860,  he  was  at  Glasgow  and  Hillsboro; 
and  then  at  Clay,  from  1860-4. 

In  February  of  1860,  he  reports  from  the  Hillsboro  field, 
as  follows: 

"le  held  a  series  of  meetings  at  hillsboro  last  fall.  I 
preached  always  at  night,  and  conducted  prayer  meetings,  and 
the  brethren  appeared  greatly  revived  and  blest,    The  object 
of  this  meeting  was  especially  for  the  good  of  church  members. 
It  was  extremely  solemn  and  interesting  to  all.     Little  dif- 
ficulties which  had  sprung  up  were  adjusted  in  a  christian 
manner,  and  our  hearts  were  made  glad  at  seeing  brethren  and 
sisters  rejoice  in  christian  love  and  harmony.    7e  are  en- 
couraged to  labor  and  to  wait.    Hillsboro,  since  our  revival 
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last  spring,  has  been  aB  much  noted  for  its  morality  as  it 
was  formerly  for  its  wickedness .     I  spent  several  days  with 
Rev.  lir.  Bjands,  of  Xeosauoua,  in  a  most  glorious  revival. 
There  are,  as  its  fruits,  thirty- five  professed  and  hopeful 
conversions.    Among  the  persons  thus  affected,  was  a  man 
who  had  been  addicted  to  intoxication  and  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  perhaps  fifty  years,     "'hen  I  went  to  visit  him, 
he  told  me  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  attacked  on  religion. 
He  afterwards  vehemently  complained  of  his  wif e ,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  attemptec  to  forbid  her  attending 
the  meetings;  but  she  persisted  and  finally  he  came  him- 
self; and  while  I  was  preaching  to  a  large  congregation  con- 
cerning the  'great  cloud  of  witnesses'  it  is  hoped  that  he 
gave  his  heart  to  .rod." 

l.r.  llennedy's  next  report  is  from  Olay,  under  date  of 
i.jarch  1863,  he  says: 

"The  barrel  of  clothing  sent  to  us  by  you  has  just  ar- 
rived and  is  a  most  precious  'G-od  send'  to  a  poor  missionary. 
Our  drooping  spirits  are  encouraged  to  press  onward,  when 
we  receive  such  testimonies  of  the  lovingkindness  of  dear, 
sympathizing  friends . " 

"All  cotton  cloth  here  sells  at  twenty  cents  a  yard;  but 
we  have  been  so  well  supplied  that  we  shall  need  to  buy 
none,  I  hope,  this  year." 

*If  the  daar  friends  who  have  sent  us  these  presents,  could 
ai  all  realise  how  many  comforts  aire  added  to  the  family  in 
this  way,  I  hesitate  not  a  moment  to  say  that  they  would 
be  repaid  fourfold.    77e  are  daily  and  yearly  becoming  debt- 
ors to  the  kind  christians  at  the  j]ast ,  and  to  G-od,  for 
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precious  things  which  go  far  to  make  home  happy,  and  to 
alleviate  much  the  burden  under  whidh  a  ""'est  em  pastor 
must  labor. 

"l..y  brother  Cooper  and  myself  held  a  few  meetings  with  . 

tlie  Congregational  church  at  and  the  result  is,  that 

four  souls  have  been  added  to  it,  two  on  profession  of 
faith,  and  two  who  had  onee  been  professors,  but  had 
wandered  far  away  into  the  world. 

"One  of  thes  affords  such  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
'grace  of  God  abounding'  that  it  may  be  wll  to  note  a  few 
words  concerning  him.M 

"Ke  was  an  English  local  preacher,    ^.fter  removing  to 
this  country,  he  became  associated  with  infidels  and  others, 
who  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  his  religious  opinions, 
and  join  them.     In  this  situation,  like  the  prodigal  son, 
he  wandered  far  away,  and  fed  for  a  time  on  husks.     But  the 
grace  of  G-od,  a  faithful  wife,  earnest  preaching,  and  ear- 
nest visiting--with  his  own  vigorous  understanding — have 
been  the  means,  under  G-od,  of  bringing  him  to  himself  and 
to  Christ,     Cf  this  youthful  enterprise,  he  is  a  most  va- 
luable acquisition;  and  we  hope  will  be  a  'Pillar  in  the 
church  of  our  God.'" 

Again  in  October  of  1865,  from  the  Clay  field,  Brother 
Kennedy  writes: 

"God  in  his  mercy  has  returned  myself  and  family  to  our 
own  dear  home  in  Clay.    77e  are  all  well,  and  surrounded  with 
the  blessing  of  a  most  gracious,  and  truly  beneficient  Pro- 
vidence.    0  how  thankful  and  joyous  we  ought  to  be,  and  I 
trust  -.ve  are  endearoring  to  become.    Tie  cannot  forget  the 
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encouragement  and  words  of  sweet  counsel  which  we  have  late- 
ly received  from  you.     Sometimes    we  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming discouraged,  or  overburdened  by  our  arduous  labors 
on  these  wild  prairies.    rJhen  we  think  of  you  and  your  kind 
sympathies  toward  us — your  christian  endeavors  to  support 
us  in  all  our  labors,  and  we  are  encouraged. 

"Then  I  was  journeying  a  few  days  ago,  about  twenty  miles, 
I  stopped  to  water  my  horse  at  a  little  log  house  on  the 
roadside.    A  poor  woman,  barefotted,  and  otherwise  poorly 
clad,  brought  a  pail  of  water  to  my  horse.    Thile  I  was  in 
the  act  of  drawing  a  bucket  of  water,  she  handed  me  a  dollar 
and  urged  upon  me  the  necessity  of  taking  it.    At  first  I 
refused;  but  she  urged  me,  assuring  me  that  she  had  been 
greatly  benefitted  by  preaching  and  would  net  for  anything 
have  it  relinquished — would  rather  spend  the  midnight  hour 
in  hard  labor  than  not  be  able  to  give  something  to  our 
support  of  the  cause  of  Christ;  and  finished  it  all  by 
praying  that  God's  good  blessings  night  ever  attend  me  in 
my  labors,    here  was  a  poor  woman,  her  husband  in  the  army, 
in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  with  a  family  of  seven 
children  to  clothe  and  feed  and  educate;  and  yet  out  of  her 
heart  giving  to  the  great  work  of  God I     Often  as  I  rode  a- 
long,  I  was  compelled  to  drop  the  lines,  and  clasping  my 
hands,  implore  God  to  look  down  and  bless  that  woman,  her 
children  and  her  far  off  husband.    rx'hink  of  this,  ye  who 
are  hoarding  up  treasures  needed  to  promote  God's  cause, 
and  learn  from  the  meek  and  lowly  in  heart." 

From  Iowa  he  returned  to  Illinois,  and  supplied  the 
church  at  Chandlerville  in  the  years  1866-68.     IProm  this 
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time,  he  abandoned  the  ministry,  and  followed  the  profession 
of  dentistry.    Prom  1868  to  1871,  he  was  at  Oberlin.  In 
1871,  he  established  himself  in  Grinnell.    Here  I  found  him 
in  his  dental  office,  but  measurable  active  in  Christian 
work  when  I  cane  to  Grinnell  in  1882.     In  1884,  he  moved 
to  Cacoma,  Washington. 

In  1897,  Rev.  Frank  G.  Beardsley  prepared  a  history  of 
the  Salem  church.    Ee  speaks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  as  the  second 
pastor  and  says  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  Tacoma, 
"an  active  church  and  christian  worker,  and  a  leader,  wi'lh 
coworkers  in  the  Thirteenth  Street  and  Pacific  Avenue  Tem- 
perance Mission.    He  was  married  June  17,  1858,  Rev.  Char- 
les G.  Finney  officiating,  to  Deborah  7ilcos,  daughter  of 
3rastiis  and  Sarah  (Hurlbut )  TTilcox  of  Oberlin." 
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Sixty-first  Sketch: 

SALIUSI  EW^TTJAY. 

Samuel  Hemenway,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (IPorristall) 
Hemenway,  "/as  born  at  Fritzwilliam,  N.  H. ,  May  19,  180S. 
He  was  educated  in  a  private  school  in  Springfield,  Llass. 
and  in  the  college  at  Oastleton,  Vermont.    He  was  married 
June  16,  1856,  to  Delia  Bronson,  of  Connecticut.    He  and 
his  wife  both  labored  aa  missionaries  among  the  Indians 
in  northern  Lichigan  from  the  early  forties  up  to  Harch  of 
1850,  at  which  time,  Lr.  Hemenway  was  commissioned  by  the 
A,4  H.  L.  3.  for  Ada,  Vergens ,  Keene ,  and  Lowell,  Lien. 
The  commission  for  1851,  was  for  Boston  Border,  and  Zeene. 
This  commission  was  renewed  in  1851,  1852,  1853,  1854.  Ill 
1855-6,  the  commission  was  for  Boston  and  Lowell.  In 
December  of  1856,  he  settled  at  Oomo,  Illinois,  and  in 
1857,  lie  was  located  at  Albany. 

November  1,  1858,  he  was  comminsioned  for  Brighton,  I0wa. 
He  was  in  this  field  for  one  year  only,  and  ITovember  1, 
185S,  he  was  commissioned  for  Salem  and  Hillsboro.  This 
commission  was  renewed  from  year  to  year  up  to  1864.  Prom 
this  field,  he  makes  a  number  of  interesting  reports. 
The  first,  published  January  1861,  is  as  follows: 

"Uith  what  success,  or  faithfulness,  missionary  labors 
have  been  performed,  will  be  know  only  when  all  the  little 
streams  Of  influence  flowing  from  preaching,  visiting, 
and  circulation  of  tracts  and  bibles,  from  admonitions, 
counsels,  and  Sabbath  school  instructions  shall  have 
emptied  themselves  into  the  sea  of  eternity. 
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"Our  congregationa  are  sustained,  and  I  trust,  we  are 
advancing  in  our  moral  and  religious  influences.     In  a  com- 
munity like  this,  we  have  evils  to  contend  with,  and  pre- 
judices to  overcome,  to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  until 
now.    The  prevailing  influences  here  is  exercised  "by  the 
Quakers,  who  trample  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
scoff  at  the  ordinances  of  God's  house,  and  ridicule  the 
idea  of  a  pastoral  relation,  and  so  teach  their  children. 
The  little  children,  whefi  I  came  here,  could  point  out  the 
'hireling  preacher';  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  contempt 
for  his  preaching,  in  the  afternoon,  would  play  at  ball 
by  the  side  of  the  sanctuary.    By  God's  blessing  upon 
our  efforts,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  hundreds  of 
these  children  of  Quakers  to  attend  Sunday  School.  They 
are  now  much  interested  in  our  schools  (for  the  church  had 
more  than  one  , )  and  we  are  much  interested  in  them,  They 
are  our  hope  for  this  community.     The  most  interesting 
feature  of  our  labors,  at  this  time,  is  the  Sunday  school. 
This  is  sustained  only  by  labors,  and  sacrifice.     "~e  are 
keeping  up  so  many  mission  schools  that  it  takes  from  our 
congregation  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  best  church  mem- 
bers who  attend  them.    This  I  feel  to  be  a  great  loss;  but 
we  trust  it  will  ultimately  result  in  great  gain;  we  look 
upon  it  as  'sowing  beside  all  waters,'  and  trust  that  it 
will  fall  on  good  ground. 

"Deacon          (this  I  think  is  Deacon  Siggs)  thought  that 

his  privations  and  sacrifices  were  too  great  for  the  good 
ho  felt  he  was  accomplishing  in  the  mission  school  under 

his  charge,  and  gave  notice  that  he  should  close  his 
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school  for  the  season,  last  Sab oath.     The  children  came  in, 
and  with  tears  and  entreaties,  "begged  that  the  school 
might  not  be  stopped,  or,  as  it  is  termed  here,  'broke1. 
The  deacon  is  a  good  man,  or  he  would  not  mahe  the  sacri- 
fice and  perform  the  labor  he  does  for  this  school — 
which  is  six  miles  from  here,  and  in  a  community  without 
any  form  of  religion  except  infidel  Quakerism.     Often  he 
has  no  teacher  or  adult  person  to  assist  him,  though  he 
has  from  fifty  to  seventy  scholars.    Thus  you  see  his  du- 
ties comprise  those  of  a  superintendent,  librarian,  treas- 
urer, and  a  full  corps  of  teachers,    he  has  been  deprived 
for  the  whole  season  of  attending  service  withthe  church." 

In  his  next  report,  June  1861,  he  speaks  more  favorably 
of  the  Quakers.    He  -writes: 

"I  have  purposely  postponed  my  present  report,  till  the 
conclusion  of  a  series  of  meetings  which  I  have  been  holding 
with  the  Salem  church,    i'he  meetings  continued  three  weeks. 
I  was  assisted  by  Brethren,  Leonard  and  Smith.     I  think  the 
meeting  has  left  an  excellent  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
this  "Quaker  town.    Our  house  of  worship  was  filled  with 
careful  hearers  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  most  perfect 
order  was  preserved,    this  order,  at  a  'Big  Meeting'  in 
this  far  "'est,  has  surprised  the  inhabitants  of  Salem.  Many 
of  the  'friends'  attended  our  services  and  have  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted.    One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Order  said  to 
me,  that  the  meeting  was  to  him  the  most  satisfactory  meeting 
he  had  ever  attended  in  the  town.    Six  persons  have  publicly 
professed  faith  in  Christ;  but  I  regard  this  as  a  small  part 
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of  the  good  really  effected  by  this  series  of  meetings.  Che 
interest  in  our  Sabbath  school  is  good.    Our  house  is  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  although  the  members  of  this  church 
have  only  nineteen  children.    Cur  list  of  scholars  is  over 
200,  and  our  regular  attendance,  exclusive  of  three  large 
Bible  classes,  is  from  150  to  160.    Many  of  these  children 
are  from  the  best  families  among  the  Friends.    My  hopes  of 
good  for  Salem  are  based  upon  the  Sabbath  school,  and  rest 
with  these  children. ! 

In  his  next  report,  February  of  1862,  he  is  still  deal- 
ing with  the  Quakers,  and  he  is  sending  his  young  men  out 
to  the  war.    he  writes: 

"The  barrel  of  clothing  furnished  through  the  beneficience 
of  the  ladies  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  lias  reached  me  in  safety. 
It  is  with  a  heart  of  thankfulness  that  I  speak  of  this  bar- 
rel,   "ere  it  not  for  this  or  some  other  equally  sure  way 
of  meeting  the  wants  of  my  family,  I  could  not  remain  in 
the  missionary  field.    Then,  tl.ere  is  something  more  than 
the  cash  value  connected  with  these  donations.    The  articles 
they  contain  are  constantly  reminding  us  of  the  donors,  and 
of  the  interest  they  have  in  us.    ":e  feel  that  we  are  remem- 
bered by  them  and  have  their  sympathies  and  prayers.  The 
barrel  was  freighted  with  such  articles  as  we  most  needed. 

The  interest  in  religion  here,  is  not  manifest  in  out- 
bursts of  exuberant  feeling;  but  discovers  itself  to  all 
around  us  a  working  active  living  principle.     The  members 
in  these  two  churches  arc  small,  but  not  so  their  labors. 
The  mission  Sabbath  schools,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken, 
have  all  been  kept  up  with  interest  this  year,  and  one  new 
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added  to  our  list.    Brother  Riggs,  the  worthy  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  in  Salem,  not  feeling  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  labor  he  was  doing  for  the  "building  up  of  his 
Master.1  s  kingdom,  established  and  carried  on  through  the 
entire  season  a  Sunday  School  two  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  Salem.    He  had  a  fine  school,  made  up  mostly  of  the 
children  of  Quakers,  who  had  never  "before  attended.  'Shis 
school  he  met  at  eight  thirty  a.  Li.  returned  to  Salem  and 
attended  meeting  at  ten  thirty,  then  superintended  his 
school  of  about  two  hundred  scholars  at  two  P.  JBU  ,  and 
then  closed  the  public  duties  of  the  day  by  attending 
worship  at  seven  o'clock  P.  k. 

"kany  of  our  members  are  now  in  the  armies  of  our  coun- 
try, leaving  all  of  their  works  of  love  and  mercy  here  to 
be  performed  by  those  remaining  at  ho£e .    7e  have  a  good 
representation  in  the  l-'irst  Iowa  Cavalry,  the  Seventh  Iowa 
Infantry,   (which  suffered  so  severely  at  Jelmond,  ko.) 
and  we  have  recently  sent  out  from  Salem,  a  full  company 
of  the  finest  drilled  soldiers  in  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  In- 
fantry.    In  this  last  company  there  are  between  twenty  and 
thrity  young  men  connected  with  the  Salem  Sunday  school 
and  congregation.     '_ke  fitting  out  of  these  soldiers  and 
the  caring  for  such  of  t^eir  -.'ants  as  the  government  does 
not  meet,  adds  to  our  labors  and  sacrifices.     xhrouglw,  the 
influence  of  our  Salem  church  and  Sunday  school,  two  fine 
bo::es  of  hospital  stores  have  been  raised,  and  our  Saiem 
company  furnished  with  blankets,  towels,  clothes  of every 
descriptions,  tin  cups,  and  needle  books,  and  pin  cushions. 
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This  has  been  a  great  draft  on  us,  as  our  numbers  are  small 
and  we  are  far  from  being  rich.     7e  invited  the  whole  com- 
pany to  attend  our  Sunday  school  concert.    They  were  present. 
Captain  Emerson  spoke  to  the  school.     I  responded  with  an 
address  to  the  soldiers.    After  the  exercises  closed,  the 
company  formed  in  front  of  the  house,  and  gave  three  cheers 
for  the  people  who  worshipped  there  and  then  three  cheers 
for  the  children  of  the  school.     Cn  the  morning  of  their  de- 
parture they  again  formed  in  front  of  the  church  to  receive 
some  tokens  from  the  school,  and  take  a  farev/ell  blessing 
from  them  and  their  friends. 

"While  I  deplore  the  thinning  out  of  these  little  church- 
es to  furnish  men  as  targets,  who  perhaps  have  gone  out 
never  to  return,  much  more  do  I  regret  the  rebellion  which 
has  caused  it,  and  the  system  of  abomination  which  has  us- 
hered it  in.    WS"  have  sent  out  one  of  our  deacons ,  and 
many  of  our  most  promising  young  members.    These  churches 
are  made  poorer  fcy  this  terrible  war,  and  the  avenues  for 
their  benefactions  are  much  increased. " 

It  will  be  noticed  in  all  these  reports,  that  irother 
Hemenway  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  Sunday  school, 
and  work  among  the  people.    His  last  report  under  date  of 
September  1862,  is  upon  the  same  theme.    He  writes: 

"There  appears  to  be  but  little  doing  for  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer  within  the  bounds  of  this  association  save  to 
comfort  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and  friends,  who  have 
given  up  their  dear  ones  to  prosecute  the  war;  and  to  in- 
struct the  children  in  our  Sabbath  schools." 
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"When  I  came  to  this  field,  ilev.  ass  Turner  said  to  me, 
'The  great  hope  ox  your  field  is  in  the  children. 1     I  had 
confidence  in  his  judgment;  and  having  long  felt  that  the 
hope  of  the  churches  everywhere  is  in  the  children,  I  gave 
myself  especially  to  the  enforcing  of  the  importance  of 
Sabbath  schools.    The  prosperity  of  the  Sabbath  schools 
testifies  what  may  be  done,  with  proper  effort.     Our  church 
members  here  have  but  twenty  children,  yet  we  number  in 
our  school  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars — ex- 
clusive of  our  mission  school.     I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  little  church  and  its  associate,  the  Eillsboro 
church,  possess  the  genuine  Sabbath  school  spirit.  "e 
have  dismissed  three  families  from  Salem,  who  have  removed 
respectively  to  Jasper,  Keokuk,  and  Jefferson  counties, 
and  who  have,  each,  with  the  aid  we  have  afforded  them, 
established  and  successfully  carried  on  Sunday  schools  in 
their  several  localities;  and  at  this  time,  each  one  is 
made  to  rejoice  in  a  new  church  organization.    ?rom  Eills- 
boro, we  have  sent  out  two  families,  each  has  established 
a  Sabbath  school.     Salem  and  Hillsboro  have  each  an  absent 
church  member  residing  near  the  Missouri  state  line. 
_hese  members  have  established  a  Sabbath  school  in  their 
neighborhoods.    7,'hether  these  are  to  be  nuclei  for  churches, 
we  shall  learn  in  time.    Cne  of  these  members  in  a  lady. 
She  recently  married  and  removed  to  a  place  where  there 
was  no  church  or  Sabbath  school  or  any  other  religious 
privilege.     'She  school  which  she  has  started  or  any  other 
is  the  beginning  of  gospel  institutions  of  that  neighbor 
hood.    The  prayer  of  this  church  is  that  God  will  sustain 
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and  "bless  the  enterprise." 

I.Ir.  hemenway  closed  his  work  at  Salem  in  December  of 
1865,  but  continued  for  a  time  to  reside  at  Salem  without 
charge . 

In  1857-8,  he  carried  on  a  farm  at  Ghambersburg,  LIo , ;  in 
1868  and  1869,  he  was  agent  for  the  Bible  Society  for 
northern  Missouri,    he  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs,  Mary  HcTTilliams ,  at  Luray,  Mo.  ,  February  17,  1893, 
aged  85  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-eight  days. 

I  had  no  association  with  Brother  Kemenway.    Ee  left 
the  state  about  the  time  that  I  came  to  it.    he  gave  us 
seven  years  of  service,    his  appearance  was  decidedly 
ministerial.    Ihere  was  no  mistaking  his  profession,  l.e 
carried  up  into  old  age  a  great  shock  of  fine  white  hair, 
^.is  face  was  benign,  and  beautiful. 

^robably  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  Congregation- 
al! ze  that  (  uaker  community  at  Salem.    He  had  much  to  do 
in  enlisting  Quakers  in  the  war  against  slavery,  and  in 
support  of  the  Union.     It  seems  marvelous  to  read  of  com- 
panies of  soldiers  going  out  from  that  Quaker  community. 

The  Quakers  did  a  great  deal  for  him.     Ihey  were  to  him 
as  ..eter's  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven,  re- 
moving prejudice  from  his  mind  and  heart,  and  teaching  him 
that    'nothing  is  common  or  unclean."    I  venture  to  say  that 
when  he  went  away  from  Salem  he  did  not  speak  of  his  neigh- 
bors as  "infidel  Cuakers.  '    Brother  hemenway  was  a  noble 
man.     ...he  influences  of  his  life  and  work  in  Iowa  still 
abide . 
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Sixty-second  Sketch: 

JAK3S  H.  KASSO™. 

Mr.  Basson  was  born  at  Sherbairn,  H.  Y.  ,  February  16, 
1817.     Be  attended  Hamilton  Oollege  for  two  years,  and 
graduated  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1846.  He 
offered  himself  for  foreign  missionary  service ,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Board  on  the  account  of  poor  health. 

But  he  was  not  debarred  from  home  missionary  service. 
From  1846  to  1851,  he  held  commissions  from  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  labor  in  Marquette  county,  Wisconsin; 
and  from  1851  to  1855,  he  was  stationed  at  Baraboo.  In 
1855,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  cut  short  his  labors  in  Wis- 
consin, but  he  was  not  entirely  disabled,  and  that  year 
came  to  Iowa,  settleing  on  a  farm  at  Almoral ,  in  "elaware 
county.    ,le  had  a  commission  for  Almoral  dated  September 
1,  1858,  and  that  year  reports:     "Revival  in  progress; 
several  conversions  among  the.  students  of  the  Academy; 
female  prayer  meetings  well  sustained." 

Almoral  church  organized  by  Bev.  H.  TT.  Gates,  March  26, 
1857,  was  composed  of  a  small  colony  of  Bastern  people  who 
came  here  to  make  homes  and  build  up  religious  institutions. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  name  almoral  is  a  contraction 
for  "All  lloral",  a  jibe  against  the  town  by  profane  out- 
siders.    It  was  the  purpose  of  the  colony  to  build  here  an 
educational  institution.    They  succeeded  only  in  part.  The 
Illinois  Central  B.  B.  running  where  it  ought  not,  left 
them  one  side,  but  almoral  is  still  a  lovely  spot,  and 
has  many  and  many  times  over  justified  its  being. 
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LIr.  Kasson  was  the  second  pastor  of  this  church,  lie 
closed  his  labors  in  December  of  1859,  but  continued  to 
reside  at  ^lmoral,  doing  what  he  could  for  the  church  and 
school  and  community,  until  1867,  at  which  time  he  removed 
to  Grinnell  to  be  near  the  college  while  his  boys  were  in 
at  t  e  ndanc  e  t  he  re . 

Le  died  in  Grinnell,  November  26,  1872. 

Mr,  Kasson  was  a  man  of  gentle  disposition,  of  gener- 
ous impulses,  with  a  self-sacrificing  missionary  spirit. 
All  his  life  in  study  and  in  labor,  he  suffered  the  handi- 
cap of  ill  health.    Le  had  only  fairly  begun  his  work 
when  he  was  called  sway  from  it  by  a  paralytic  shock. 
His  life  was  cut  off  at  the  age  of  fifty- five,     In  his 
short  day,  he  did  what  he  could. 
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Sixty- third  Sketch: 

EVAN  J.  EVANS . 

Then  I  was  writing  ray  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  I  wrote  to  J^dge 
Judge       D,  i^vans,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  a  sketch  of  his 
father's  life.     Of  course,  I  could  put  into  the  "book  only 
a  few  sentences  in  regard  to  this  good  man.     I  am  now  glad 
to  copy  Judge  Evans'  reply  which  was  as  follows: 

"Hampton,  Iowa,  harch  21,  1910. 

"My  dear  Dr.  Douglass: 

You  kindly  wrote  me  some  time  ago  for  a  little  sketch 
of  my  father  which  you  might  use  in  preparation  of  your  book. 
I  wrote  to  my  sister  and  asked  her  to  prepare  a  little  out- 
line of  the  salient  facts  with  the  help  of  my  mother,  and 
I  have  just  received  it.     I  will  enclose  it  to  you  herewith 
just  as  I  get  it.     I  take  it  that  you  ..ill  not  care  to 
publish  all  the  details  which  are  included,  out  you  can  se- 
lect therefrom  the  few  that  will  serve  your  purpose.  I 
may  add  to  the  memoranda  that  my  father  was  a  cerpenter  and 
builder  by  trade,  and  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  young  man 
for  many  years  in  Wales.    He  was  born  Hay  20,  1810.  his 
home  was  in  Ilanegryn  near  lowyn  in  llerionsthshire .  At 
Ilanegryn  was  a  parish  school  under  the  church  of  :ngland 
which  had  a  capacity  for  somethir.    over  two  hundred  boys, 
and  of  which  his  father  was  principal  for  forty-seven  years. 
That  schooling  my  father  had  was  obtained  there,    he  was 
attracted  to  public  address  by  taking  part  in  a  great  Dis- 
senter movement  in  "/vales  for  disestablishment,    he  was;  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Ilanegryn  and 
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and  helped  rebuild  the  edifice  which  stands  to-day  as  a 
very  attractive  building  and  which  I  saw  with  much  interest 
in  the  summer  of  1908. 

"Father  was  not.  a  pastor  while  he  lived  in  'Tales,  but 
he  preached  on  many  occasions,     '  e  have  at  home  the  old  book, 
leather-bound,  with  a  splendid  clasp,  in  which  are  contained 
the  outlines  of  his  early  sermons,  and  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting book  to  the  family.     I  carried  it  to  the  old  country 
to  show  to  my  old  aunt,  the  youngest  of  his  family,  and  the 
only  surviving  member.     It  was  full  of  old  memories  for  her.1' 

"Father  organized  one  little  Congregational  church  in 
a  country  center  some  miles  from  Llanegryn  and  built  a  little 
edifice  to  which  his  own  hands  contribiited  their  full  share. 
He  was  shepherd  to  the  little  flock  until  he  came  away.  I 
saw  the  little  church  while  on  my  trip,    Lhe  little  organi- 
zation has  maintained  its    life  to  this  day. 

"The  circumstances  of  father's  life  seem  to  have  made 
a  continuing  pioneer  of  him,  although  by  temperament  I  do 
not  think  the  pioneer  life  was  attractive  to  him. 

:,In  "'ales  he  was  connected  with  the  early  movement  of 
the  Independents.    7hen  he  came  to  this  country,  ha  spent  a 
year  among  the  Telsh  settlements  in  Utica  and  Oneida  county, 
Hew  York.    7hile  there  he  received  a  call  to  become  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Park  Avenue  Congregational  Church  at 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

That  call  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  church. 
Since  father's  death,  the  letter  conveying  the  call  was 
incidentally  discovered  by  my  mother,  she  knows  not  how 
nor  where.     She  had  never  seen  it  before  to  her  recollection, 
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and  yet  after  more  than  fifty  years,  yellow  with  age,  it 
made  its  appearance  in  our  midst,  and  has  feceived  a  place 
in  the  family  archives. 

"In  the  early  fifties,  an' Indian  reservation  in  I.Iarquette 
and  other  counties  in  Wisconsin,  was  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment, and  quite  a  welsh  settlement  was  formed  in  and  about 
honticello,  which  comprised  a  number  of  the  former  members 
of  the  Racine  church.    A  Congregational  church  was  organi- 
zed there,  and  father  became  its  oastor  (the  first  pastor 
I  believe)  and  continued  there  four  years.    There  his  se- 
cond son  was  born,  and  that's  my  name.    In  1857,  he  moved 
back  to  Racine  where  my  mother's  family  lived." 

"Soon  after  he  took  a  trip  to  Iowa,  and  received  a  call 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  little  church  at  ""illiamsburg. 
That  church  became  comparatively  strong,  and  became  a  large, 
moral  factor  in  the  community.     Por  many  years,  its  mem- 
bership included  practically  every  adult,  Wftlfih  person, 
within  a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles.    The  old  Cymanfa,-- 
the  so-called  'Big  Lleeting' — which  was  a  preaching  service 
participated  in  by  many  preachers,  and  which  lasted  for 
three  days  at  each  church  in  the  state  ,  v/as  alivay  held  in 
the  month  of  September.    There  were  always  three  services 
a  day,  and  two  sermons  at  each  service.    As  a  rule,  this 
meeting  was  attended  in  its  every  service  by  every  member 
of  the  community  unless  exceptional  circvimstances  prevented. 

"After  a  successor  was  secured  in  1871,  father  returned 
to  the  old  country  for  a  visti  with  his  oeo-ole,  after  an 
absence  of  tr/enty-f  ive  years.    Ee  was  the  only  one  of  his 
family  to  come  to  this  country.    Ee  had  one  brother  who 
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lived  at  Chester  (England)  and  five  sisters,  who  lived  in 
different  parts  of  Wales  and  in  Liverpool.    Ee  found  then 
all  living  on  his  return  visit.    But  his  visit  was  very 
timely  in  that  very  soon  afterwards,  the  circle  was  badly 
"broken.    After  a  visit  of  sis:  months,  he  returned. 

"He  died  at  Tilliamsburg,  on  January  18,  1884,  in  his 
seventy- fourth  year.      His  membership  in  the  old  church 
continued,  of  course,  to  the  end,  and  he  was  always  the 
pastor's  confidential  friend  and  general  stand-by.  There 
was  never  the  slightest  friction  or  distrust  between  him 
and  any  pastor.     I  nver  knew  until  later  in  life  how 
significant  this  fact  was.    he  was  a  man  of  strong  per- 
sonality, very  affectionate , .very  frank,  unselfish,  and 
free  from  personal  ambition  or  jealousy.     In  those  days 
church  members  did  not  go  to  law  with  each  other  in  the 
courts,  but  unfortunately  they  were  sufficiently  human 
to  have  their  petty  frictions,  and  the  church  had  to 
attend  to  an  occasional  piece  of  litigation,  and  to  have 
it  over  with  before  communion.    That  was  a  time  and  occa- 
sion to  try  the  sould  of  a  preacher.     I  have  a  recollection 
of  one  such  incident  that  occured  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
appreciate  something  of  the  difficulties.    And  I  appreciate 
now  as  I  could  not  then  my  father's  adaptability  to  such  a 
trying  situation.    He  was  very  plain  in  his  dealing  with 
such  a  case,  very  hind,  and  fearlessly  just.    The  member- 
ship had  become  so  accustomed  to  his  candor  at  such  a 
time,  that  they  expected  nothing  else,  and  neither  contend- 
ing party  expected  any  favor  or  partiality.    The  strange 
thing  to  me  is  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  never  made  an 
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enemy  out  of  those  troublous  personal  strifes.    He  became 
the  natural  patriach  of  the  'Telsh  Community,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  the  true  friend  and  frank  adviser  of 
them  all. 

"His  life  had  in  it  much  of  hardships,  and  abundant 
poverty.    He  was  not  married  until  late  in  life,  thirty- 
eight,  or  thirty-nine  years  of  age.    Ivly  mother  was  much 
younger  than  he.    They  had  eleven  children,  all  of  whom 
survived  father,  and  grew  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
but  throe  of  v. 'horn  have  since  died." 

"Father  was  a  cheerful  man,  and  the  last  half  of  his 
life,  at  least,  was  manifestly  serene.    He  was  naturally 
interested  in  the  moral  welfare  of  his  children,  and  there 
was  a  Lime  when  he  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  evil  in- 
fluences that  surrounded  his  growing  boys,  and  we  remmember 
those  days  as  a  time  of  particularly  strict  discipline. 
He  was  not  able  financially  to  do  much  for  them  in  the 
way  of  education.    But  in  one  way  or  another,  chiefly  by 
their  own  efforts  and  his  encoiiragement ,  eight  of  his 
children  received  more  or  less  college  education,  and  six 
of  them  completed  college  courses,  all  of  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to    him.    He  is  buried  in  the  little 
cemetery  at  T/illiamsburg  where  he  was  laid  with  all  the 
affection  which  a  community  could  bestow.    The  dear  old 
mother  still  lives  as  kindly  as  an  angel.     She  has  shared 
every  hardship,  and  has  borne  every  pain,  and  has  uttered 
no  cry.    Through  it  all  she  has  been  as  serene  as  she  will 
be  yonder.     I  did  not  intend  to  write  all  this  when  I 
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began.     Indeed,  I  did  not  know  I  knew  so  much.     The  re- 
mark already  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  will 
still  apply.    Please  select  matters  which  "ill  best  serve 
your  purpose  and  we  shall  all  be  greatly  pleased  to  have 
father's  name  find  a  place  in  your  book.    Nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  his  mind  than  that  such  a  thing 
could  ever  occur." 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  set  forth  more  clearly  the 
life  and  character  of  this  noble  man. 

The  Williamsburg  church,  Father  Evans1  greatest  monu- 
ment has  always  been  a  comfort  and  joy  to  us  in  our 
Congregational  household. 

Our  Welsh  brethren  have  done  much  for  us  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  commonwealth  in  Iowa. 
No  name  among  them  is  more  honored  than  that  of 
3van  J.  Evans. 


